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PREFACE 


It was during the first winter session in November-December 
1954 of the three Schools of Linguistics sponsored by the Deccan 
College during 1954-55, that the Members of the Faculty of the 
School met to consider, among other matters, the question of 
honouring Dr. Suniti Kumar Cuarrersz in a suitable manner. The 
Faculty Members discovered that Dr. Cuarrers1 would be completing 
69 years on the 26th of November 1955, and this gave them an 
opportunity of organising a Jubilee Volume asa token of their affec- 
tion and respect for his scholarly attainments and personal qualities, 
The Faculty resolved to organise such a volume and bring it out as 
volume 16 of Inpran Lincutstics, the official organ of the Linguistic 
society of India. With the happy merger of this Society with the 
Indian Philological Association of Poona in the same month, and the 
accession to the strength of the new Society by the enrolment of 
scholars registered at the first and subsequent Schools, who warmly 
welcomed the project of the Jubilee Volume, the Faculty Members 
felt emboldened to undertake the onerous task of organising the 
Jubilee Volume, I was authorised to issue the appeal to scholars to 
send in their literary contributions and with the assistance of 
Dr, Sukumar Sen, Secretary and Dr. Madhukar A. MEHENDALE, Joint- 
Secretary of the Linguistic Society of India, the volume was organised 
and printing arrangements made with the G. S. Press in Madras. 


The success of the present volume has been largely due to the 
spontaneous co-operation from friends and admirers of Dr. Cuatrensi 
and the Manager and Staff of the G. S. Press, Madras. It is a happy 
augury for the future, ensuring regular publication of Inpran 
Lincutstics in its new format, under new auspices of the combined 
Linguistic Society of India and the Indian Philological Association. 
With increasing interest in Indian linguistics shown by the large 
attendance at the three Schools sponsored by the Deccan College and 
by several new Universities sanctioning new posts in Linguistics, 
there is every hope that the Linguistic Society of India will establish 
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itself as an active Society undertaking many of the fundamental 
researches necessary for recording the fast disappearing material 
scientifically and assisting in the planning and execution of the pro- 
posed new Linguistic Survey of India. 

Now remains the pleasant duty of acknowledging the un- 
grudging help extended in the accomplishment of our objective. To 
the authorities of the Deccan College and the Trustees ol the 
Rockefeller Foundation must be expressed our first thanks, for with- 
out the encouragement that linguistic studies have received from 
these {wo sources, the strengthening of the Linguistic Society of India 
would have been delayed by decades: We are grateful to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Linguistic Society for allowing us to bring out 
the sixteenth volume of Inpiax Lincutstics as the Chatterji Jubilee 
Volume. Executive Committee is grateful to Dr. 5. Ranua- 
unIsHNAN for having graciously agreed to present this volume on 
behalf of the Linguistic Society to Dr. CHatrensz, and to the authori- 
ties of the All-India Oriental Conference at Annamalainagar for pro- 
viding a venue for this formal presentation. For the editorial 
supervision I have had the unstinted co-operation of Dr. MzHENDALE 
who has completely taken over these responsibilities. Finally, but 
for the loyal co-operation of the staff of the G. S. Press and their 
able Manager the volume could not have been completed within the 
stipulated time and in a form which is worthy of the occasion. All 
credit for the comparative freedom from errors and the fine 
appearance goes to this enlightened Press which I have pleasure in 
acknowledging at this place. 





Autumn School of Linguistics, 


th November, 1955. 





Dr Sunit) Kamar Chatter 
(Student in Lotrlen, July 19215 
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CURRICULUM VITAE 
of Professor 
SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, MLA. (Calcutta), D.Lit. 
(London), FE.A.S.B., 
Bhashacharys, Sahitya-vachaspati, 

Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics, 
Head of the Department of Comparative Philelogy, and Lecturer 
in the Departments of Sanskrit, Pali, Modern Indian Languages 
(Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Assamese, Oriya), English, French and 
Islamic History and Culture, in the University of Calcutta. 
Born at Sibpur in Howrah near Calcutta (November 26). 
Studied in Calcutta (Motilal Sil’s Free School, Scottish Churches 
College and Presidency College). Graduated 1911 with First 
Class Honours and First Place in English; M.A., 1913, Class I 
with the First Place in English, with Old and Middle English and 
Germanic and English Linguistics as special subjects. Passed 
Second Examination in Vedic Sanskrit, Bengal Government 
Sanskrit Association Examination, 1918. Awarded Premchand 
Roychand Research Studentship and Jubilee Research Prize of 
the University of Calcutta. 
Professor of English, Vidyasagar College, Calcutta, 1913. Asst. 
Professor of English, Calcutta University Post-Graduate Teach- 
ing Department, 1914-1919. 
Married. Wife, nee Kamala Mukherji. Has one son, Suman 
(born 1927) and five daughters, Ruchi (born 1929), Rama (1931), 
Nila (1932), Sati (1934) and Suchi (1936). 
Selected for a Government of India Scholarship for Linguistic 
Studies in Europe. Studied in the University of London, 1919- 
1921, Took Diploma in Phonetics, 1920, and passed D. Lit. of 
London University, 1921 (subject of thesis: Indo-Aryan Philo- 
logy). 

In London, worked with Prof. Daniel Jones and his assist- 
ants (Phoneties), Dr, F. W. Thomas (Indo-European Linguistics), 
Dr. L. D. Barnett (Prakrit and Indo-Aryan), Sir E. Denison Ross 
(Persian), Prof. Robin Flower (Old Irish), and Professors Cham- 
bers and Grattan of University College ( Old English, Gothic). 

Studied in the University of Paris, 1921-1922, at the Sor- 
bonne, the College de France and the Ecole des Langues Vivantes 


1035 


1938 


Orientales (Professors under whom he studied: Prof. Jules Bloch, 
Prof. Antoine Meillet, Prof. Jean Przyluski, Prof. Paul Peiliot. 
Subjects— Indo-Aryan, Slav and Indo-European Linguistics; 
Austro-Asistic Linguistics; Sogdian, Old Khotanese; History of 
Greek and of Latin). 


Travelled over England, Scotland, and parts of France, and 
in Ttaly, Greece and Germany. 
Returned to India (November). Appointed Khaira Professor ol 
Indian Lingulstics, ond made Lecturer in the main linguistic sub- 





jects in the University of Caleutta. Studied Avestan with Prof 


L J. S. Taraporewala. 
Brought out from the University of Calcutta-‘the Origin and Deve- 
lopment of the Bengali Language’, In two Vols,, pp. xei +- 1179. 

Published ‘Bengali Selt-Taught’ (in Marlborougn’s. ‘Self-taught 
Series, ee and 'A Bengali Phonetic Reader’ (University 
Travelled as a aBicttias of Rabindranath Tagore’s Party in Mals 


Sumatra, Javea, Bali and Siam (three months). Gave bectuxes 
on Indian Art and Culture and on Rabindranath Tagore’s School 
and Ideals in the course of this tour. 


aper on the Pre-Aryan Background of Indian 
Civilisation before the Koninglijk Genootschap van Kunst en 
Wetec of Batavia (later published in the Journal of the 














Sacond wail to ‘Europe aus Representative of the University of 
Calcutta at the Second International Conference of Phonetic 

. London: presided over the Indian Section of the Con- 
ference, Travelled in Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many and France, Lectured before the Oriental Institute of the 
Elected Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
President of the All-Burma Bengali Literary Conference, Ran- 
goon. Travelled in Burma (Rangoon, Pegu, Toungoo, Pyinmana, 
Third Visit to Europe: represented the University of Calcutta 
Sue i Wiiied: Telersuiticaiad (Cucaresa “xt Dsante “Scteczee 
at Ghent, at the International Congress of Anthropologists at 
Copenhagen and at the Internations! Congress of Orientalists at 


Brussels, Travelled in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Poland, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Italy. 





Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
Sketch by Kosetsu Nosu, Japanese Artist (Frescoes in 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara, Sarnath) 
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iis 


Elected Honorary Member of the Oriental Institute of Poland, 
Warsaw. 

Presided over the All-Bengal Bengali Literary Confer- 
ence at Cormilla, East Bengal. 

Lectured on invitation before the Gujarat Vernacular Society 
lished as a book—‘Indo-Aryan and Hindi’, Ahmedabad, 1942. 
Published ‘Languages and the Linguistic Problem’ (No. 11 in 
Presided over the National Language Section of the 34th All-India 
Hindi Literary Conference, Karachi. 

Elected Honorary Member of the Societe Asiatique, Paris: 
Elected Honorary Member of the American Oriental Society. 

Pratibha Devi Lecturer, Government of Assam, on the 
subject of the Contribution of the Mongoloid Peoples in the Evo- 
lution of Indian Culture (with special reference to Assam). 
Fourth Visit to Europe, as University of Caleutta and Govern- 
ment of India delegate to the International Congress of Linguists 
and the International Congress Orientalists (Paris, July 1948) 
August 1948). 

Visited Egypt (Cairo) for a week. Awarded the title of 
December 1948, for services for Hindi Language and Literature. 
January: Elected Honorary Member of the Ecole Francaise de 
l'Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, Viet-nam. 

December: took part in an International Committee on the Braille 
Alphabet called by the UNESCO in Paris. (Fifth Visit to 
Travelled in Italy, England, Holland and Turkey (Istanbul) on 
an educational enquiry tour on behalf of the University of 
Calcutta (January). _ 
Attended another UNESCO Conference on the Braille Alphabet 





(March). 7 | 
Attended third UNESCO Conference on the Arabic and Persian 


Braille at Beirut, Lebanon (February)- 

ptember-1952 January: Called to Philadelphia to act as 
ee in the School of South Asia Studies, Pennsylvania, 
for one semester. 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1954 


1955 


1955 


CURRICULAM VITAE 


“ember: Visited Paris from America to attend UNESCO Con- 
os on the Braille Seript. (During stay in America called 
to lecture from Columbia University, New York, Yale University, 
New Heaven and Washington Linguistic Circle, in 1951). 
February, March: Travelled in Mexico for one month on a Rocke- 
feller Foundation subvention (Visited Mexico and surrounding 
slaces, Pueblo, Oaxaca, Tehuantepec, Merida, Uxmal & Chichen- 
Itza). 

June: Returned to the West Bengal Legislative Council (Upper 
Histise) as an eee gle candidate from the South Bengal Gra- 
onikborly elected Chairman of the Council. 

Made Emeritus Professor of Comparative Philology by the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta for 38 years’ long and distinguished service, 
February; Elected President of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
(served § for 2 years 1953-1955). 

March: Elected Honorary Member of the Norwegian Academy 
of Sclexices, Oslo, Norway, in its Philosophical-Historical Section. 
July-August-September: Visited West Africa (via. Egypt & 
Libya)—Gold Coast, Nigeria & Liberia, for 3 weeks on a sub- 
vention from the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 


Attended International Congress of Orientalists at Cam- 











‘bridge, August 1954, as a delegate from the Government of India, 


Ministry of Education. 

Oetober-November: Attended Congress on Indonesian Language 
called hy the Indonesian Government at Medan in North Sumatra 
as Government of India Education Ministry Representative. 
Visited Bangkok on way back. 

November & December: Participated in the work of the Winter 
School of Linguistics (as Honorary Professor) under the joint 
auspices-of the Hockeieller Foundation and the Deccan College 
at Poona. 

January: Awarded the Padma-Bhushan Order by the President 
of India. 

September 26th to November 2: travelled in China as a Member 
of the Indian Universities’ Delegation invited by the University 
of Peking and the Peoples’ Republic of China: visited Hongkong, 
Canton, Peking, Mukden, Shan-Yang, An-Shan, Fu-Shan, Nan- 
king, Shanghai and Hangehow,” 








Or Suniti Kumar Chatter}: 
(fram a sketch made by Samuel Mello Lopez, Artist 
from Argentina in Mexico City, on 1 March 1952) 
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acted Member of the Utrecht Society of Arts and 
Sciences, Holland. 

Awarded Ratnakar Prize and Medal by the Nagari Pra- 
charini Sabha of Banaras for Hindi book on the Rajasthani 


Invited by the University of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., to act 
as Visiting Lecturer for Indian Linguistics in the Department of 
South Asia Regional Studies. 


Travelled extensively in India. Connected with the Uni- 
versities-of Dacca, Patna, Cuttack (Utkal University), Banaras, 
Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Bombay, Poona and Nagpur as 
Examiner for Doctorate and other examinations, as Member of 
Selection Committees, and as invited Lecturer. Several times 
Sectional President in the All-India Oriental Conference: Vice- 
President of the Council of the Conference. Elected Correspond- 
ent for Indian Languages, Institute of Cultural Co-operation, 
League of Nations, Geneva. Made a Member of the Permanent 
Council for the International Conference on Phonetic Sciences, 
London and Ghent: of the International Editorial Board for the 
‘Acta Linguistica’, Copenhagen; of the Permanent International 
Council af Linguists, Paris and Nijmegen, Holland. 


Formerly Vice-President, Vangiya Sahitya Parishad 
(Acatlemy of Bengali Literature), Calcutta; connected with the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal as Vice-President and Philo- 
logical Secretary; Honorary Member of the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha (Hindi Literary Academy), Banaras; Honorary Member, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Bombay; Hono- 
rary Member, Sadul Rajasthani Research Institute, Bikaner, 
Rajasthan. Connected with other Universities and Research and 
Cultural Institutes in India. 

Connected with the Visva-Bharati University founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore as a Member of its Governing Body for a 
long number of years. 

Appointed Member of some Educational and Linguistic 
Committees and Boards of Experts by the Government of India 
and the Government of West Bengal. 

In additian to the books mentioned above, author of a large 
number of papers and monographs, in English, Bengali and Hindi, 
on linguistic, literary, historical, art, travel and general topics. One 
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of the well-known prose writers of Bengali; has written exten- 
sively on his travels in Europe and Asia, and on linguistic sub- 
jects, His ‘Dwipamaya Bharata’ or ‘Indonesia’ won warm praise 
from Rabindranath Tagore. 


An Educationist of 36 years of standing. Acknowledged to 
be a Leader in the domain of the Linguistic Science in India. 
Rabindranath Tagore dedicated his book on the Bengali language 
to him, and gave him the title of ‘Bhashacharya’ or ‘Master of 
Speech’. 

Is interested keenly on the question of International Kin- 
ship and Co-operation in Cultural Matters. Has prepared for the 
UNESCO a monograph on the Culture of India and its Value in 
the Modern World. Has studied and spoken as well as written 
on the Cultural Trends in Various Lands (Indonesia, Burma, 
West Africa, Mexico, Turkey, Egypt, etc.) Is well-known in 
Select Intellectual and Academic Circles in many countries of 
the world. 





BRIEF SKETCH OF FAMILY HISTORY 


_ Vitaraga, Samavedin (Kauthumi Branch) Brahman of the 
Kasyapa clan, ancestor of the Chatterji and a number of other Brah- 
man families of Bengal some 30 generations ago, is believed to 
have come with four other Brahmans from Kanyakubja (Kanauj) 
in Northern India (Uttara Pradesa, U. P.), and settled in West 
Bengal in the 11th or 12th century A.D, One of his grandsons 
Sulochana, the son of Daksha, was honoured by King Ballala- 
sena of Bengal (1158-1179) and granted the village of Chatuti 
in West Bengal, whence the family name ‘Chaturjya’ or Chatterji, 
Sanskritised as ‘Chattopadhyaya’. 





After the Turki conquest of West Bengal in the 15th cen- 
tury, the family is believed to have migrated into East Bengal. 
Eleventh in descent from Vitaraga was Avasathin Sarvesvara, 
who performed some Vedic sacrifices. Eighteenth generation from 
_ Vitaraga was Ravikara, early 17th century, who became a mem- 
ber of the Sarvananda ‘Mel’ or Group of West Bengal Brahmans. 
Twentieth in descent was Yadava Sarvabhauma, a great Sanskrit 
scholar. Twenty-sixth was Bhairava Chandra, great-grand- 
father of Professor Chatterji, who came from East Bengal and 
settled in Hugli District in West Bengal. Iswar Chandra, one of 
his sons, Professor Chatterji’s grand-father (died 1906), studied 
Persian and English, and served the East India Company in North 
India during the ‘Mutiny’ (or War of Independence) of 1857. He 
built his house and settled in Caleutta. Professor Chatterji’s 
father Babu Haridas Chatterji (1862-1945) served in an English 
mercantile frm in Caleutta for over 40 years, and he was a good 
Poet in Bengali and a Musician (Violinist) of note, Professor 


Chatterji is the second of four brothers, one of whom, the eldest, 
Anadi Krishna, passed away some years ago. 


[ WORKS OF DR. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 





(A) In English 

(1) Origin & Development of the Bengali Language, in Two Vols, 
1300 pages: University of Calcutta, 1926. 

(3) A Bengali Phonetic Reader, University of London, 1928. 

(4) Edition of the Varna-ratnakara, the cidest Maithil ‘Text Extant 
(with Pandit Babua Misra), with critical and linguistic introduc- 

(5) Indo-Aryan and Hindi, Ahmedabad, 1942 (Translated into Guja- 
rati and Hindi). 

(6) Languages and ithe Linguistic Problem, 3rd ed., Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1945, 

(7) The National Flag and other Essays, Calcutta, 1944. 

(8) Kirdta-jana-Krti, or the Indo-Mongoloids, and their Contribution 

~ 49 the History and Culture of India; Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
1951, 

(9) Linguistic Introduction to the Uktiewakti Prokarana, a text in 
Sanskrit and Old Awadhi, as edited by Muni Sri Jinavijayaji, 
Bombay, 1953. 

(10) The Indian Synthesis, and Racial and Cultural Intermixture in 
India: being the Presidential Address delivered before the 17th 

(11) Assam and India: A course of Lectures delivered before Gauhati 
University: 1954. 

Besides over 180 published articles on linguistic, cultural and 
general subjects, and over 100 Radio talks, in English. 


(B) In Bengals: 

(1) An edition of the Portuguese work on Bengali Grammar by Manoel 
da Assumpeam (1743), with Bengali Translation, in collaboration 
with Prof, P, R. Sen. 

(2) Chandidasa-Padavali (A Critical Edition of the Padas of Chandi- 
désa) in collaboration with Pandit Hare-Krishna Mukherji, 
Sahitys-ratna; Vol. 1 only: Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 


PUBLISHED WORKS OF DR. S. K. CHATTERJI xin 
(3) Paschimer Yatri (The Pilgrim to the West: Travels in Europe in 
1935): 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1947, 
(4) Dwipamaya Bharata (Travels in Indonesia with Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1927): Calcutta, 1940, 
ngilaé Bhashatattwer Bhimika (Introduction to the Linguistics 
of Bengali), Calcutta University, 6th edition, 1950. 
(6) Bhasha-Prakésa Bangla Vyadkarana (A Comprehensive Bengali 
| Grammar): Calcutta University, 3rd edition, Calcutta, 1945. 
(7) Jati, Samskriti O Sahitya (Race, Culture & Literature): A series 
of Essays: 3rd edition, Calcutta, 1947. 
(8) Bhirata-Samskriti (the Culture of India): Essays: Calcutta, 1944. 
(9) Vaidesiki (Eight Studies in Homance, History and Culture of 
Foreign Lands): 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1947. 
(10) Bharater Bhasha O Bhashd-Samasyi (The Languages and Lin- 
guistic Problems of India); Visva-bharati, Calcutta, 2nd edition, 








(5) 


(11) Europe; 1938 (Travels in Europe, 1938), Part I & Part Il, Cal- 
cutta, 1944. 

Besides, a number of Text-books, and over 180 published papers, 
articles, presidential addresses and introduction to books in Bengali 
and over 100 Radio talks. 

(C) In Hindi: 

(1) Rajasthani Bhasha (The Rajasthani Language): Three Lectures: 
Rajasthan Visva-Vidyapith, Udaipur, 1949 (Awarded Ratnakar 
Prize as the best book of the year in Hindi on a linguistic subject 
by Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banaras). 

(2) Ritambhard (A Series of Essays, Literary, Historical and Cultu- 
ral), Allahabad, 1951. 

(3) Bharat-Ki Bhashéen aur Bhashd-Samasyden (The Languages and 
Linguistic Problems of India): Allahabad, 1951. 

(4) Bharatiya Aryo-Bhasha aur Hindi (The Indo-Aryan Speech and 
Hindi): Introduction to the History of the Indo-Aryan Speech and 
to the Development and Problem of Hindi): Delhi, 1954. 

Besides a score of published articles, and introductions to hooks. 
as well as over a score of Radio talks in Hindi. 
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The Kara yaha (cited in subsequent lines as Ky.) ls a text belong- 
ing to the third ate of Evcrntron’s classification of Sanskrit Buddhist litera- 
ture:? it means that here both verses and prose are composed in a language 
intended to be current Sanskrit, tolerably correct in grammar, but showing 
eae Prakritic features of style and construction and using a particular 
“Buddhist™ vocabulary. According to the more detailed classification of Pro- 
fore John Brovcse? Ky, would present the characteristics of the late Ava- 
dana style and of the medieval Buddhist Sanskrit, frequent in tantric works, 
though not confiried to them. Moreover, it was undoubtedly a work of popu- 
ler character and as such has preserved in its vocabulary, along with a lot 
of well known Buddhist technical and semitechnical terms, a certain amount 
of words unrecorded elsewhere. From that point of view it is a rather 
hmportant document for the study of the history of the Sanskrit popular 
vocabulary. 

A great part of these lexical features have been listed by Professor 
Franklin Epcerton in his invaluable “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary”. 
But the author of that monumental work had at his disposal only a non- 
critical printed edition of the Kv." and he could not consult either the Tib. 
ot the Chin. versions. This printed edition is a very peculiar one; its readings 
differ almost in every line from the evidence of the majority of the Mes., and 
there is no possibility to control how far these readings are based on a parti- 
eular (and obviously very corrupt) Ms. or represent the emendations of the 
editor, 








2. Franidin Eocerrox, Buddhises Hybrid Sonskril Gremmar and Dictionary, New 
TS Ee poste . The Language of the Buddhist Sanskrit Texte, BSOAS, 1954, 
vil? m9 ff. 

S Wareadooetia, ed. by Satyavrata Simasrami in ‘The Hindu Commentator vol. 5, 


preparing a critical edition of the Kv. on the 
basis of many Nepalese Miss. (from the lath till the 19th centuries); he had 
the privilege to consult the unfortunately incomplete Ms, of the Gilgit col- 
lection and could compare all those readings-with Tib. and Chin. translations, 
On the basis of these sources, the lexical peculiarities of the Kv. appear in a 
new light, The work on the edition of Ky, being not yet finished, the data that 
I can present here are necessarily incomplete. But I hope that the already 
aequired results are of certain interest for the scholars working in the field 
of Indian historical lexicography. And with this hope i allow myself to 
offer these few pleanings as a token of my deep esteem for the guru of modern 
Indian linguists and the highly respected friend Dr, Suniti Kumar Cuatreas. 
Words recorded till now exclusively in the Kv, 
I 
1, Garments and ornaments. 
“wttaryd “ornamental covering.” 
This word appearing exclusively as the second member of a Tatpurusa 
seems to be of feminine gender; in longer compounds it has the form *uttaryd- 
and ts Plural utterpaui does not prove that it is also neuter, since the ending 
-Gni is in the Kv., a5 in many other Buddhist Sanskrit texts, a general plural 
termination for all the three genders (cf. in the Ky. stambhani, vorkeini, upé- 
nahGni, etc.).* Its meaning is undoubtedly “covering,” and EDGERTON'S expla- 
nation of this word’ as derived from the Skt. and Pali uttariya “upper or 
miter garment" through AMg. wtteriye in the way of hypersanskritization is 
very convincing. This hapax legomenon of the Ky. appears in three Tat- 
purusas: kernaprsthottarya (two references), hastetterya and karnottarya. 
The exact meaning of these compounds must have been obscure already to 
the ‘Tibetan and Chinese translators of the Kv. ‘The first mentioning of 
karneprathottarya (printed edition 7-20)* is completely misunderstood. We 
find in the Tib. text phyrol-na rin-po-che’i gdu-bu. Rin-po-che js probably 
@ misreading ratne for kerja and in phyt-rol-na we can find either the trans- 
tation of “outer” of “uttoryd or an awkward rendering of prstha (though 
phii-rol-na means generally “ov outside”, phyi alone hes also the meaning of 
“back"): ‘The Chinese translates loatadatnd lotus Bowers", which can cor- 


respond to a false reading ouaiinats At the nenand mentioning of 
this word (pr, ed. 30-12) the Tib. refrains from translating and the Chinese 
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repeats his “flowers", And yet one can observe precisely on Tibetan statuet- 
tes of female goddesses a characteristic ornament covering the posterior and 
upper part of the ears which corresponds very exactly to the etymology of 
karnaprsthottaryd, 


karnottarya’ denotes a similar ornament, Here the Tib. translation is 
clear: snan-gyi gow rgyan “the upper ornament of the ear.” 


To hastottaryd, left untranslated in Chin. corresponds in the Tib, text 
se-ral-gyi rgyan. The meaning of se-ral, unrecorded in usual dictionaries, 
eon be deduced from se-ral-kha “garment covering the shoulders until the 
armpits” and from the Mahavyutp. 6030 se-ral-‘phren — pirsvastttraka, Thus 
hastottarya seems to denote a vesture for shoulders (short pelerine? 
epaulets?) . 

angusthavibhedikani, 

eligustha “finger-ring, thumb-nail” (?) 


The last of the above mentioned enumerations of ornaments (pr. ed. 
78-21) contains a hapax angusthavibhedikani. Encenros accepts in his Dictio- 
nary the translation proposed already by Scuasapt, Nachtrage? and repeated 
in the Additions to the new edition (1951) of the Dictionary of Montra- 
Whutams: “thumb-separater, a kind of mitten with separate hole for 
thumb.” Linguistically it is undoubtedly the best interpretation of this word. 
Yet; the Tib. version gives for that word the translation sor-gdub-gyi rnam-pa 
‘which means “ (different) kinds of finger-rings". This interpretation pre- 
| supposes 1.) thgt vibhedika can have the same meaning as vibheda and 2.) that 

atgustha ean denote a finger-ring, The frst eventuality is not quite excluded, 
especially if we impute to vibhedikd a feminine gender (with the same 
general plural ending -dni). The suffix ~ika@ can form such abstracts from 
verbal roots, e.g. aaikd “the act of eating”, jivika “life”, and also bhedik3 
*“distinction”.2 On the contrary the meaning “finger-ring” of atigusthn is till 
‘now unrecorded. But the Kv. itself seems to corroborate this interpretation. 
Tn an earlier enumeration of ornaments we find; (kumé@rindm). .....- hastot- 

ryd-karn prsthotiary@-hastanguliyanam vamangusthasamayuktandm”. The 












* So all the Mex. but one, which has karpaprsthottaryini, The pr. ed, (78 21) has 
a false reading prsthottarydni. 
| & , Se ©, Nochtrige sum Sqmakrit Warterbuch....von Otto. Boehilingk, 1828. 
® Ci Wacnensacnn-Desnunees, Altindische Grammatik, HL, 2 (Gottingen 14), 
& 2. | 
10. ‘Thie reading is based on the majority of Mes. They all differ from the text 
of the pr, ed. (30, 12) which drops vdmdrigustha. 
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translation of the last epithet as " (girls) .... endowed with the left thumb" is of 
course absurd, The position of the words in enumeration does not allow 
one to consider vimédfigustha as attributive to hastdnguliya. Accordingly, 
the Tib. translates separately hustijigulfya (sor-gdub “finger-ring’) and 
vimanguithasamayukta (mthe-bo gyon-pa sor-gdub dai ldan-po “endowed 
with rings for the left thumb”), If in the first case the Tib. interpretation 
was not very convincing, here this is the only reasonable translation, Would 
angusthe in both cases represent an imperfect sanckritization of a MIA arguf- 
tha derived from efigusthya “thumb nail"? Would it denote perhaps the long 
artificial metallic finger such as oriental dancers bear during their perfor- 
mances? 





2, Onomatopoetic verbs 
Yotaremivate and jhanajhaniyate “to tin kle, jingle” 


_ The tinkling produced by the above mentioned ornaments is rendered 
in the Kv, by a series of onomatopoetic participles translated in the Tib. ver- 
sion unifommly by sgra sil-sil mchi, but appearing in the Mss, in very diver- 
‘gent forms, The printed edition records three participles of that kind: ranc- 
randyamdna (30+4), sarasardyamdna (30°13) and rinariindyomdna (86-18). 
Though all these words are unknown to the standard Sanskrit and unrecord- 
ed in the dictionaries, Encerrow lists in his Dictionary merely sarasariya- 
mana (s. v. scrasardyate), that is precisely the unique of those words which 
is not found elsewhere than in the printed edition, In the Mss. we find: jhara- 
Shar | jhorujhardyamanc, jhurujhirdyamdna, surusurdyamina and 
completely corrupt forms like raariyamdna or arakurdyamana. Yet, this chao- 
tie evidence is not so hopeless as it appears at the first view. The resemblance 
of the Nepalese aksaras jhe, 4,7, sa explains the diversity of various readings 
and, on the other side, the similarity of the aksaras ra and na allows to re- 
construct the original form, which could easily have given rise to all these 
monstrosities of the copyisis, as jhanajhandyanvina, And the interchange of 
no and ga being constant in those texts, we come finally to the onomatopoetic 


For the first reference the readings are not so divergent, and the great 
majority of the Mss. confirm ranaranéyaména, Here we have a new word, 
recorded in this form only in the EKv., but which can be easily derived from 
the 1 noun rapa cited by Encenton with the meaning “sound” (brihmasvard- 
dhika-rano, Divyivadina 4015-4) and especially from ranarana “tinkling 
sound” cited by Scameamr, Nachtriige, from the Samayamatrka iii, 21, ‘This 
sarasariyate must be cancelled in Encerron’s Dictionary and a verb rana- 
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It is very probable that the original form of the third reference of the 
Kv. was also raparapayamdna. But only two Mss. support this reading, all 
the others giving ruyarunayamana., The persistence of u in the variant read- 
ings (also in the cases like jherujharayamdana, jhurujhireyamana, surusuraye- 

mana) is so grest that, quite probably, we have here not a simple graphic 
lapsus; but a genuine neologism, the instability of vowels being normal in 

We find a similar interchange of vowels (but going in an opposite direc- 
tion) in another onomatopoetic participle of the Kv. viz. in gudagud@yamina 
“producing a grumbling noise.” 

We cannot separate that word from the well attested gudugudéyate 
(Susruta, 2, 461, 16, Meghasutra 988, 15, etc.) or guluguldyati (Meghastitra 
094:12), Anyhow, the Mss. of the Kv, being unanimous for gudagud”, there 
is no need for “correcting” their reading. 

%. walkala “intestine” 
The just mentioned word for grumbling is used in the Kv, to describe 


the noise produced by the burning entrails of men condemned in the hells to 
swallow pills of melted iron. The corresponding passage in the pr. ed. (37-6) 
rims as follows: tesim agtham api dantani visiryante faliinid visphufante 
kontham api talum api hrdayam epi yantravat kala nigueddyamand sarvay tam 
kaiyam dahyante. The evidence of the Mss. and the comparison with analogous 
“clichés in other Buddhist texts allows correcting many of these awkward 
forms: danta’pi for dantdni, ndlam tor tilum, gudagudayamanint for nigu- 
déyamind, ni belonging to the preceding word, But precisely this preceding 
word is difficult and might have been enigmatic from the beginning, since 
the Tib: refrains from translating it and adds simply gzhan yan “and other 
‘ence antravaticvaldni, twice antravatkalans and, in all other Mss. antraval- 

My proposition is to consider this “valkala or Spyatkala as a false sans- 
kritization of a MIA *vakkala which might have been derived from OLA 
vrkala recorded in the Satapatha-Brahmana 12, 5, 2°5. The context, con- 
named with the rites of purification of a corpse, shows clearly that this hapax 
(vrkalé sapurisd) can be only a name of a part or 8 kind of intestines, For 
the etymology of this word cf. Sanskrit urkka, Pali valkea “kidney”. With 





















11. tdlum, recorded by all Nepalese Mss. is not only grammatically Incorrect, Fat 
the ri i is ' werd to the Tut «oT entioned palate Is: not logical. The correct 
he return in the ation J ree med by the ib. tkog-ma 


reading ls supported merely by Gilgit (ndlam apt), but it is 
rest Peale 
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this meaning the hypothetical *yakkala would perfectly fit antra-. Both 
patkala and valleala could be wrong sanskritizations of that word, but "valkala 
seems more probable, not only because it represemtis the reading af the majo- 
rity of the Mss,, but also because it can ba more easily explained. The fortui- 
tous identity of *vakkala with the MIA name of the bark of a tree can have 
suggested an identical sanskritization valleala which in usual Sanskrit denotes 
precisely the bark. | 
4 dhatvaveropana “depositing of relics” (in a stipa). 

According to Epcerton’s Dictionury (s. v. svaropaya) this compound 
oceurs exclusively In the Kv, Professor Brovas, however, has found this 
word also in the DvavimSatyavadina, x, and in the colophon of the Subhagita- 
ratmakarandu® As I have already po ted out," the correct form must have 
been dhatvdropena, as shown by Gropayati (Divyavadana 484-13 and 455-18) 
reaning “to bury" and, for the Ky,, by the unfortunately single and incom- 
plete evidence of the Gilgit Ms. :...tudropand; the words with “dva- of the 
Nepalese Mss. might have resulted from a misinterpreted eandhi (dhat) 
va-4, This form, however, occurs not only in almost all the variant read- 
ings of the Ky., but also in the references cited by Broves. Thus it seems 
that, though the ancient and correct form (for which we have till now only 
the evidence of Gilgit and of the variant readings of the Subhasitaratna- 
karanda’*) was dhatwiropare, the corruption dhatedvaropana must have been 
old and adopted by the Buddhist tradition. As such it deserves to be accepted 
as a real quasi technical Buddhist term and cannot be banished as a mere 


i 
Te eh 





UT 


ngnikhadaé “firepit” 
This word is by no means a hapax lecomenon. It has been listed in 
the Mahavyutpatti (6622, with the Tib: translation me-mur-gyi ‘obs; in the 


12, The Language of the Buddhist Senakrit Texts, p. 563, foot-nole. 
13. Rendbemerkungen ...+ B 571, foot-note 15. 
14. ‘To which we can add now dhitur @ropyate, dhdtoh samdropana, dhatum 


« conimmination of éropana with avaropeys, But I am convinced that dhdinu-cvaropena 
etc.) ja opposite to the required sense of “depositing of relics”. 

18. The two or three references of dhétvéropane in Nepalese Mss. of the Kv. are 
¢o Tare In comparison to the mojority of readings with “dvaropena, that we com conmider 
them 2s graphicol omissions of the aksara ea rather than os evidences preserving the old 
form. 





Tib. version of Ky. simplier; me ‘obs), and numerous references are found 
in the whole Sanskrit Buddhist Literature (cf. Eocexron’s Dictionary, p. 4). 
But the history of this word Is rather curious and deserves a larger analysis 
TU. Woantara states in his work “Lexikalisches aus der Bodhisattva- 
bhimi” p, 26," that the Buddhists use khada exclusively in the compound 
agnikhadd, But Evcmntox quotes (p. 203) also aigiralkhadd “pit of coals” 
from the AvadansSataka i. 221.8 And it would be difficult to separate the 
latter from the till mow mysterious Pali imghdlalchu (Therigatha 386) ex- 
plained in the Therigatha Commentary as aitgarakdsu. This Pali word seems 
to point to the original *#ighdlakha, the formation being of the same kind as 
in vedega, paragi, sabbariiu, viniu ete. Anyhow, this limitation of khada 
in the Buddhist tradition to the words denoting fire or coal pits is rather 
striking, especially because this word is completely missing in the classical 
Sanskrit. Yet khada might have existed during all that time in the popular 
anguage, since it is recorded so to say on both extremities of the history of 
Indo-Aryan languages, In the Sanskrit literature it occurs only in the Kau- 
asiitra of the Atharvaveda,™ in a text of an undoubtedly popular character 
and containing many rare and elsewhere unrecorded words, The explana- 
tion of this word given by Darilabhatts in his EKattikabhasya—ichadd—gartah 
srabhavajah—proves that we have here exactly the same word as in ogni- 
Ikhada&.. On the other side we have in modern Hindi the verb khodnd “to 
dig, to carve” and the notn khedan. Contrary to the old khad@, meun- 
ing “natural cavity”, this Khaddn denotes rather *s ditch dug for some pur- 
pose, amine”. But there can be no doubt that we have here the same word, 
though it seems rather astonishing that if has not undergon# more important 
phonetic modifications during such 8 lapse of time,” Tt is also striking that 
in NIA a word so similar to Sanskrit khada occurs, as far as I could state if, 
only in Hindi, Innguages having either derivations and tatsamas of 
clacsical Sanskrit khani, khata (this also in Hindi), ete. or words pointing to 
‘MIA *khada-, *hhadda-, *i:halla- (cf. Tursm’s Nepall Dictionary s. vv. 
Ichapal, khari, khéleo). 
Till now Sanskrit khada seems to. have escaped the attention of the 
etymologists. In fact it Is rather difficult to find any plausible OIA etymology 















17. Paper included in Woontasa’s edition of the Bodhisatteabhami, Tokyo, 1530- 


18. CL The Kaugika-Sitre of the Atharva-Vede; with extracts from the Commen- 
tories nf Darila and Kedave. Ed. by Maurice Broosrmin, JAQS, xiy, 1800, 34.7 and 4. © 
19, It would be difficult to. consider Hindl khedén as a Tatswma, since khadit was 


snpeccable would be only the derivation from 
the root khad (Dhatupatha iii, 13) “to be steady, to kill, to eat", but it is 
quite artificial. Still less convincing would be the connection with khad 
‘to eat’. ‘There remains the derivation from the root khan “to dig, exca- 





vate” which is quite naturally suggested by the signification of khad4™ but 


morphologically this derivation is excluded not only because the sulfix ia is 


extremely rare, but principally on account of the short a in the root, the weak 
form of khan being regularly khé- (khdta, khati, khttra, ete.). Yet, there is 


a possibility of defending this derivation when we consider khadd as a Pra- 
kritism, In Pali the past participle khd@ta interchanges with khata which 
has also the meaning “dug up, uprooted” (cf. also palikhata “dug round”), 
The latter farm presents no artificial shortening of «, but results from the con- 
tamimation, in MIA, of the verbs khanoti— OLA khaneti “to diz” and kha- 
nati < OLA kgapoti “to hurt, injure, wound", Thus khata represents OLA 
iehiite. The voicing of intervocalic t is normal for the MIA, and thus we can 
easily admit that at the side of the genuine khéta (which since the oldest 
time had also the substantival meaning of “excavation, ditch, well, pond”) 
there existed a popular form *khada with the same meaning, There remains, 
however, the difficulty of explaining the ferninine gender of the latter which 
is extremely rare in verbal adjectives with substantival function; dyeti “an 
arrow (put on), a musical interval”, Vedic sita “furrow” (from the IE *aci- 
“tg sow" 72!) jivitti “life” (at the end of compounds) are rather poor evidences, 


But there exist more important difficulties for this etymology. Pre- 
cisely if we consider khadaé as a Prakritism, we cannot separate it from the 
vocables of the same meaning actually attested in Pralcrit like khatta, gada 
“hole”, kKhadda (feminine!) “mine” and also the above mentioned MLA forms 
suggested by the NIA. All these words cannot be derived from the same 
prototype *khdta/khata. And when we find a series of words having prac- 
tically the same meaning, resembling phonetically but deiying all the rules 
of phonology and morphology, it is very probable that we are dealing with 
loanwords from a foreign language. And precisely our group of words has 
been recently dealt with by the specialist of Munda loanwords in TA, Pro- 
fessor F. B. J. Kure. He adds to the ‘above mentioned MLA forms Vedic 








. And aleo by a close parallel between cigdrakhkedd and Pall inghdlakhu, where 
hho < kehd < khen. | 
21. Cf Waceeewacti~Derunem, Altindizche Grammatik, TI, 2, = 436 a 
= F. B J. Kuwm, Twa Rigvedic Leenword:, Sorachgeschichte und Wort- 
feutung, Festschrift Albert Deneve Bern 1654 p. 245. 1 om Indebted to Dr, M. 
Mavysnorm for having drown my uttention on thia point of the paper of Kurrra. 
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kartd and gaérta “hole, cavity", katd “depth, hole, bottom", Sanskrit lex. 

khalla “pit, canal, trench" and also Hindi khadin (but he omits our Ihadd), 
and sugeests for all these words the Munda origin, quoting as immeriiate cog- 
nates Santali gadlak’, ghadlak’ “a pit, hollow in the ground”, khandlak’ “a 
ditch, pit, hole”, khondlak’ id., kondha “a cave, hollow”, etc. Though I am 
not convinced by the proposition of connecting old kartd, gdrta, késd with 
the other words of that group, this suggestion seems to me the only possible 
sxplanation of so divergent and yet similar words as gada, khatta, khalla, 
khedda and also our khada. | 





Tt 


There remain at the end a few remarks to be made which bring no 
new lexicological data, but can furnish slight corrections or supplements to 
some entries of Encenton’s Dictionary. 


anyontia in the meaning “various, different” (= enyamanye). 


To add to the references listed by Evarrron (p. 42) also the Kv. The 
printed edition 31.21 has nindjanturiipena, but the Mss. inclusive Gilgit show 
anyonyaripera or anya anyeriipena (only two Mss. give anyaripena which 
is but a lectio facilior). 

jrmbhikrta in the meaning “made to. appear, caused to stand out.” 

Epcrrton was induced to this unusual translation of the reference of 
Ky. (pr. ed. 31.11) by the context which speaks of heavily locked and barri- 
caded gates. Now, the Chin, and Tib. versions confirm this interpretation 
which has not heen stated in any other text. The Chin, translator renders 
jrmbhikytani (dvarimi) exactly in the same manner as Encenton’s “(the 
gates) were caused to stand out”, The Tib. translation bkum-mo is not clear: 
“(the gates) were crooked, bent together (7)". Anyhow, it does not support 





the meaning “opened”, and this peculiar meaning of jrmbhikyta in the Kv, 
deserves listing. 
mahdnagna “athlete.” 


Tn this case, on the contrary, the Tib. version does not confirm the asser- 
tions of Excenron. The pr. ed. of the Kv, 41.21 has an obvious mistake mahd- 
magna which is rightly corrected by Encrrrow into mahdnagna, We can add 
that at least 3 Mss, give here mahéindga, which is thus a form oect 2H 
only in Pali, but known also to Nepalese copyists: Yet, both Gilgit én the old- 
7a ace aera ‘magna. As to the meaning of this word, Epcexron 
Si orlhre se 3; “pw and Srever, Av, Index render athlete, but this is only 

tempt to explain the word etymologically; it is implausible, and opposed 
by Tib." And he quotes the Tib, translations from Mehfivyutpatti and Lalite- 

d 
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vistara tshan-po “dignitary, grandee". Now, the translation “athlete” is not 
an invention of occidental authors only, but it was known also to the ancient 
translators. The Tib, version of this place of the Kv, has the translation 
stobs-po che = “great athlete”. 

metandu(ka) “ink-bottle." 

The form merandu listed by Encentow on the authority of the pr. ed. 
of Ky. (92.7) has to he cancelled. The constant confusion of r and | is the 
well known orthographical habit of Nepalese copyists. The great majority 
of the Mss. of Kv. give in this place the reading melandu or melondu and there 
is no evidence in the Kv. (till now, the only Sanskrit Buddhist text which, 
together with the Mahavyutpatti, records melandu[ica]) which could suggest 
that there existed a gentiine, not only graphical form of this word with r. The 
original form of this word is of course Sanskrit lex. meldndhu derived from 
mela “ink” (of Greek origine?) +- andhu, 
vidrapana “putting to flight”. 

To the evidences of this form from Gandavyiha and Mafijusrimila- 
kalpa* listed by Ensexrow under this entry, must be added Ky. 11.19. The 
pr. ed. contalns the standard Sanskrit vidrdvana, but this is probably the un- 
necessary correction of the editor. All the Mss. of Kv, give here the genuine 





tepdhd Pal 








23, Cf. further references quoted from Sititapatra by H. W, Baty in JRAS, April 


VEDIQUE NIRRTI 
BY 
Lours Renov, Tokyo 


Parmi les forces nocives que le Veda mentionne en abondance, se 
trouve le nom wirrti. La forme de ce mot est bien Claire: dérivé en -ti- 
(done, comportant a priori quelque valeur dynamique qui le préte a la per- 
sonnification) da la racine r-(ar) indiquant un certain ordre fixé, un ar- 
rangement prévisible du temps, du cosmos, de !'activité humaine ou rituelle: 
c'est cette valeur d’ordre qui semble bien étre 4 la base des dérivés rtd, ytu, 
dram, et méme drtha au sens de “destination”, 

Avec le préverbe nis, nfrrti signifiera inversement le “dés-ordre”, le 
terme notera un facteur d’ “entropie” (s'il est licite de transtérer ici ce terme 
issu de sciences exactes) dans les représentations vediques. 


Le mot n’apparait pas dans la grande hymnologie du RV., mais seule- 
ment dans les hymnes ou passages de caractére magique, impliquant quelque 
déprécation personnelle, De 1a, sa relative fréquence dans les portions magi- 
ques de I'AV, Dans leur monde conventionnel, les Rei redoutent que s‘installe 

‘<-organisation du monde: ils se la représentent sous 








1, Comme il arrive souvent dans les verbes védiques, la racine r- (or-) présente 
dea traces d'une ambivalence, en sorte qu’on a is valeur privative ou s¢grégative dans 
Padverbe rté “sans",dans des dérivea comme dérana,drit, petit-tire fdhak (qui est ogale- 
meni ambivalent); le verbo lui-méme figure au moins une fole au sens de “mettre en 
fuite, disperser” (1138.2) et le substantif r* désigne une forte nocive, Cet emplol 
“nocif? est qusd celui que mettent en évidence, outre wirpti, les dérivés & préyerbe dverti 
et @ril (Hun et I autre aux cétés de mn" dans AV. X210), ainsi que sémyti—D'autre par, 
un doublet de n° est le mnse. nirthd, hopex du mand. VU; oh retrouve ce terme dans 
VAY. en variantg de RV. nyartha (V2,9) “perdition” (nyarthd s'oppose A drtha, comme 
nirptl & rtd, dans un sutre pasage de RV, WIL189; cf, aussi mytrpita dit des arbres 
“prostres” par Ie vent AV. X4,15); on ‘~ trouve encore dans deux passages de TAY, 
L214 comme épithite du feu “ennihilateur” (MS. wirrtd); et VI93,1 comme éplthéte 
de Yama.—Le groupe verbal nls + r- indique une privation, une perte viclente; mais 
fe nom verbal afférent nirpta £119.7 avolsine le sens de nirrtl lorequ'll est employ? L175 
pour Gésipuer Vandana “qui e< désagrégenit” sous leffet de la vleillesse et que. les 
‘Abvin durent réanimer (adm inv-} comme un char, au vers core mt LIT il et 
dit que Vandana “dormait ou seln do ta nirrti®, Enfin I'obsol. nirftya AV. X22 semble 
hien se niférer aux diewx qui “tirtrent (du chaos?)” des parties du corps humain, 
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forme d'un démon, d'une entité malfaisante; l'un de ces noms, et celui qui 
pousse cette donnée a l'extréme, c' est-i-dire jusqu’’ l'idée de “destruction, 
néantise”, est nirrti- 


La plupart des passages du RV. of le mot est attesté (il s’agit partout, 
sauf une fois, du l0me mand.) sont peu instructifs, parce qu'il <agit d'invo- 
cations assez banales, d’énumérations of n° est joint 4 dmati, driti, durhing? 
au-nom des rdkeas et autres entités malfaisantes, dont Ia liste s'allonge 
pa TAV,, sans éclairer davantage la notion. Liune des rares épithétes est 

iddtra, qui semble devoir signifier (en liaisdn avee son antonyme suvi- 
dive) “ellis dont l'abord est funeste", Le seul souhait d’apparence positive 
qu'on adresse 4 n° est de Ini demander de s'éloigner: le préfixe pdrd “au 
loin” revient comme un leitmotiy L24, 9 VI. 74, 2 KX. 59, 1-4; 95, 14; 164, 1; de 
méme, pards X.104,1; ces mémes et d'autres mots semblables, AV. passim.‘ 
Qn sssociera & ce groupe, en dépit des objections de Ge, le terme péripara 
138, 6, entendu comme un &mredita de pdré* La notion de n° semble en 
plusietirs passages coincider plus-ou moins avec celle de mrtyi “la mort", 
ou en é@tre la représentation dynamisée. Les deux mots® sont situés 








2 Un autre terme qui, svun une forme otténuée, mmble également avoir désigné 
le dégorire (sur le plan cosmique ou bthique) est dnpta, lo “non-rié", La of le terme 
@oppése & pid. ainsi LI5E1, 0 indique que Varuna et Mitra Jalssent dorridre eux “tous 
les déordres” (dnrtint elied) et “suivent Is vole de l’erdre” (rtéene...cacethe); traduire 
par Unrecht: ou Unwohshoit serait rétrécir et partant fuveser tout le sens. profend du 
poeme Des mimes divinités {il est dit £1992 qu'elles “extirpent de lordre le désordre”, 
C'est le “désordre” qu'engemirent les Pan) en gardant prisonnitres les vaches—symboles 
de Io himitre (L246 et 7): cot acte trouble Ila marche régullare du cosmos Mais le 
terme @rrta west de bonne heure orlenté vers la notion du “mal” pur et dimple, et not- 
amment dy “mal” ex parole, orreur ou mensonge, Nous n'ontendons que restituer un 
point de départ plausible, 

er pgoentsmepetc dns “dexroction”, plutét substanthve—étant lo bese des dérivés 

nay et “wint—qu'fpithéls de 1‘, ainaj que ta pom Ge. nd 1380. 

. Les pirdodr oul *Zlolygnements” (de temps en temps renforets par pdre “loin- 
thine”) de RY. et AV. (passim) —éventuellemont précisis en “trois pardedt™ ou “sept p*” 
(AV, %.10,3) op “89 cours d'eau" (AV, ‘VIIL5,9) sont un équivalent indirect de ‘wn’: 
pout ne pas nommer cs “domaine” situé au lbin, on T'évoque seulement par un mot 
désignant la distance. Ce nest pas un hosard si p* est rapproché de pipalokd (au plor.) 
dang un passage d'AV. XILS, G4 “les movides mauvais les Molenementy” (ot est deeting 
& aller le brohmajyi, le violenteur du bréhmen ef du brahmén). 
 & Cf avec une volour analogue le préverbe fpo, qui figure X. 76, 4 én accom. 
pagnemont de l'impératif hata et ee sous-entend nvec skabhdydta et sédhata thid. (eas 
sagt a dare d'ou le sens insolite prie par skabh-pour cet unique passage. 

6, Mytyi est time entité neutre, je yeux dire qu'elle est sentle comme une simple 
resultonte des lois préttablies. Les hommes sont mrtywhdndhy,; le mort ext leur propre, . 
comme la non-mort (emfta) est le lot dee dieux. Mrtyi et amfia (avec cette disparith 
morphologique qu'on retrouve dans d'autres nome de couples contrastés} sont pssociés 
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prés l'un de Tautre dans l'AV., ainsi X3. 7 ot XIL2, 3. Dans AV. 
IIL6, 5 on invite la n°—sorte d'agent d'exécution de mrtyi—"a lier ces (enne- 
mis) avec les lacets inextricables de In mort", ginaty enén nirptir mrtyoh 
pasair amokyefh. La n° est invilée A mettre un licol (abhidhdint) & l'ennemi 
(AV. PV. 36, 10), tout comme on dit ailleurs que lage et la mort ont mis it 
Yhomme un licol, “la bonne corde” de AV. HI, 11, 8 Tl est question dans le 
mere texte “des lacets de la n°” (L31, 2), de Ja “corde inextricable” que “la 
divine n°” a mise autour du cou du malade, VI.63, 1 et 2, de ce “carcan 
(drupadd) de fer”, qui l'enserre de mille morts, ibid. 3; enfin des “liens 
mortels” (nairrid) de la maladie (gréhi) XDX45, 5. 


| Déja dans le RV, le pigeon (kepéta) annonciateur de la n° X-165, 1 etait 
identique au messager de Yama-Mrtyu, ibid 4. Yami invitant son irére & 
partager sa couche trouve cet argument “a quoi bon une soeur, quand la n° 
fera irruption!”, c'est-A-dire, que vaut le titre le “soeur", quand il s’agit de 
sauver la race? Quand Purtravas menace de s¢ donner la mort, il exprime 
le yoeu de “se coucher dans le sein de la n°” X95, 14. 


Mais il ne faut pas se hater de conclure que n“—mptyl, que n” est 
une sorte d‘hypostase de la mort. Elle peut sopposer 4 Ia “mort”, daris ce 
Passage 00 est ‘moncé Je souhait, mis dans la bouche d'un homme dont on 
désire prolonger Ia vie, "puisse la n® avaler ma vieillesse!” jariim cim me 
wirytir jagrasita V. 41, 17: loin de conduire a la mort, la n° lentrave {ci bien 
plutét. Elle a pouvoir méme sur les dieux, sur Indta par exemple VII. 37, 7, 
lequel toutefois sait échapper aux n" (pluriel !). Dans I'hymne funébre X-15 
(,10) o& le mort est invité 4 ramper “sous la terre mére, la vaste terre ami- 
cale”, Je potte ajoute “puisse-t-elle te préserver du séjour de la n*!": ce 
séjour (expression qu'on retrouve X.161, 2, également pour un malsde) n'est 

ombent les méchants, ceux dont 








celled’ dvrta, indique elle aussi un “désordre” oral et entraine volontiers la 
mention de lieux funestes. De ce domaine funeste, on ne nous dit rien de 
plus, sinon qu'il est A l'autre bout du naka VII. 53, 1 (les chevauchées des 


en mainte passages du RV. et de PAV. ¥ compris (RV.) VIL 89, 12) que Pischel avait 
mis en doute et que l'ensemble de formules confirme. Incidemment, myty i est appesé a 
fivdt: “vie”, A aripiitati “intégrité physique” X @, 8 Le mrt est la dentinée que 
Yama préférée A celle des dieux (X 15, 4), plutdt que la non-mort (seconde inter- 
priteiige de Ge) Dens WAV. Timoge de la “mort" sétoffe un peu daventage’en 
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Marut vont “de la n° jusqu’su firmament”), et naka figure aussi au voisinage 
de n® AV. VL.63, 3: On pourrait donc induire une localisation terrestre ou 
souterraine; de fait, ' AV. Vi. 84, 1, décrivant une oblation destinée & “la 
bouche terrible" de la n®, ajoute que les gens du commun (jdna: ceux qui 
n’en averee que par Jes apparences) croient (abhiprdémanvate; variantes 
ou viditik dans le YV.) que la n®, c'est simplement “In terre”: 
set] le poéte sait, d'un savoir absolu, que cette divinité terrible est la nirytt. 


| L'idée dominante est done bien celle d’une “force” ou d'un “sejour” se 
difinissant par lannihilation de l'étre.’ Mais, comme nous Favyens laissé 
entendre déja, Vidée premiére nous parait étre celle d'une force ou d'un 
séjour interrompant les lols du rtd, le lew du “désordre”. Le mot est juxta- 
posé & avaméd VII, 59, 1 qui désigne “(l'espace) sans poutres”, analogue # I 
dlcrta yéni, au “séjour non fait, non fagonné” de 1.104, 7. L! “enfer” vidique 
(puisqu'on en vient peu Apeu a cette notion inéluctable, méme si on s'exténue 
A Véliminer), c'est d'abord le “désordre”, ce qui rompt Is cours régulier des 
choses et détruit l"harmonie. 


‘Restent detix passages du RV.: (2) dans l'hy, & énigmes 1.164 (,32), il 
ext question d'une entité qui, “cachi(e) dans le sein de sa mére,a pinetré dans 
lan’, (tout) en ayant tne nombretise descendance”: i] doit s’agir, comme on 
Ta pefeumé. du ‘cnifle” qui, revenu & son point dorigine, ¢abolit en donnant 
naissance sans cesse & d'autres souffles (Ge.). La n° est ici une cessation 


(apparente) d’activité, une rupture du circuit (rtd) organique; 


(b) dans 114. 2. on nous représente “trois n°" (ou; “les trois 
n°") qui ascistent (au mystére rituel, en rahasya, que décrit |'hymme), “en 
yue de (donner un) averticsement ou une instruction” (degtriiya).? Quelles 
sont ces n°, ces divinités “instructrices”, dont “les pottes (seuls) ont compris 
Ja connexion-ésotérique (le nidina)”, “elles qui sont (immanentes) dans les lois 
secretes les plus hautes (régissant le cosmos)": s'agit-il simplement, comme 
le pense Ge,, sur fe plan météorciogique, de la “cessation” du soleil, du feu, 
‘du yent; sur le plan rituel (joint au précédent?), de la “cessation” de 
TVhymne, de la mélodie, du souffle? Le rapprochement entre n° et destra 





7. N* est & cet 4eard semblable & un autre mot du groupe AV. VS. SB. pdstri; 
on Y'a dane AV, Vill. 227 ye mptydvo éhitdatem, yi ndgtrii atidryth “les cont et une morts, 
fes destrictions owtre lesquelles on doit paser (si l'on veut continuer de vivre)", 

“& Méme oxpression dans Vhymne & Surya X. 85, 15, ov les Advin jouant vis-i-vie 
do Sirya le réle de divinités Ree poccp th asia cates thers Bae road 
en fin du méme hy, figure oussl une déstri de Ia jeune mori¢e, sorte de dtecae 
care WS NE ou peut-étre de Destin femininument persunnifié, C'est cutte 
méme ddsfri qui est mungr ite dons TAV. comme identique a la Virij stiprime ou id lo 
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d’une part, et les entités suprémes de I'AV. (dites déstri) d'autre part, 
nous invite i viser beaucoup plus haut. Ces trois n° sont ces facteurs d’ 
entropie (Comme nous avons proposé de les dénommer), les forces de rupture 
du zté sur les divers plans of se meut la spéculation rgvédique: espace 
céleste, aérien, terrestre, ot (“adhydtmam”). activités divine, rituelle, 
humaine, On peut imaginer d'autres affectations, mais la notion de n° doit 
bien @tre celle-IA, une force dé&structurante, contre-partie équipollente des- 
grandes entités positives de la pensée védique. 


Ajoutons un mot encore, Comme nous l'avyons yu, la n°, bien que ne 
désignant pas directement I' “enfer”, devait y aboutir tét ou tard. Elle y a 
aboutl sous des formes subreptices: deux noms de I enfer dans la littérature 
ultérieure, nirayaet naraka, nous paraissent issus du vieux terme nirrti. Le 
premier, viraya, est une simple accommodation, par substitution de la 
finale aisée -aya- Ala forme malaisée -rti-. Le mot naraka est, 4 premiére 
vue, plus difficilement conciliable. Mais d'abord il faut tenir présent a l'esprit 
que In forme ancienne est naraka (AV; naraka du padap. est une moderni- 
sation) ou nérakd (YV.); narcka n' apparait que dans un texte védique 
tordif. Le passage en question de l'AV, est XII. 4, 36 “on appelle naraka le 
monde de celui qui retient & son profit la (vache) qui lui a été demandée” 
athahur mnarakam lokdm airundhandsya yicitam. Néraka est, & mon 
sens, le dérivé 4 vrddhi d'un ancien ““nirake (éventuellement *nirrka), qui 
s6 sera substitué & nfrrtt tout comme niraya et pour les memes raisons. La 
‘viddhi en -d- sur un théme primitif en -i- est un procéde archarque, qu’on 
yetrouve dans kaverakd (AV.), frdyasa (YV.), darghasattra (P.) et autres 
formes citées chez Wackemnacer-Desrunnen Ai. Gr. IL 2 p. 122 sq. 











EY 
SuEUMAn Sex, Caleutta 

I came to know very recently that the Mucis (professional tanners, 
shoemakers and drummers) of the south-eastern part of the district of Burd- 
wan in West Bengal use a dialect of their own when speaking exclusively 
among themselves, This dinlect consists of a complete set of vocables for 
ordinary objects and ideas, which are entirely different from the vocables 
used in the local puteis or in the standard dialect of the region. 1 have not 
yet béen able to ascertain the extent of this class or caste dialect. but there 
ig mo reason to believe that it is strictly confined to those villages from which 
the data used in this paper have been collected, 

_ The Mucis form the lowliest and most untouchable caste among the 
Hindus in West Bengal although as ceremonial drummers they have a definite 
totally excluded caste they could retain or develop a dislect of their own, 
whith did not differ from the local dialect in grammar but mainly in vora- 
bulary. By using their “code” words they could successfully hide or diseuise 
their activities and behaviours which have been almost entirely different 
from that of the other people of the land. The dialect of the Mucis can very 
well be compared with the code languages (sandhyi-bhasa or sondha-vacana) 
of the mystic cary songs in Old Bengali. 

The new political and social set up of the country is slowly but surely 
striking at the exclusion of the Mucis, and their dialect, I believe, is advancing 
on ite way to extinction, 

The vocables of the dialect presented here fall into three main cate- 
gories; (i) archaie words lost in the standard and local dialects, at least in 
that particular sense; (ii) descriptive or onamatopoetic words that apparently 
originated in the dialect itself; and (iii) words of unknown Origin and uncer- 
tain source, The mumerals are shown as the fourth category. 


(i) Archaic vocables lost elsewhere: 
bhit ‘ ' ld for cultivation’; ef. St? bhita *homestead’ 











bigel ‘sufficient, enough’: cf. vis 


‘feral ‘eye’; cf. St. fer ‘awareness, perception’; ferd ‘squint-eye’. 
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cinnd ‘foot’; < caren. bero canna ‘shoe’: lit ‘inferior foot’. 

card, cerd “to do, to make’; < car-, manrd cera ‘come here!’ gher cera 
‘to pass stools’, miyrd masdi paltd cerin ‘the master here gives 
(cr earns) money.’ cirkha ‘go! cdrkh@i ‘I have had a bath’: 
hituige cirkhio ‘go to bed.’ 

chei ‘out off; < chedaya. 

cumpt ‘chin, beard’. cf. St. dari comrino “to stroke one’s beard’, 

desio ‘give!’ << degaya, desapaya, It is likely that desio came from St. 

- de jdo through *dezdo; cf nesio ‘take away!’ < *nesio < ne jap. 

éderi ‘night’; cf. Middle Bengali dndhiyara, andhiyara, 

géjéo ‘beat (drum)! play on (instrument)! < “ganjapaya, *garji- 

holaircha ‘talk, speech’; cf. Apabhrarpéa hekkdra, St. haledr ‘shout’. 


ker ‘hand’: << kara. 


keréi ‘rolling one’s eyes’; cf. Middle Bengali kitd ‘to chastise, to show 
angry eyes,’ 

kha@rio ‘stand up!' cf. St, khapé ‘straight up’. 

Khitche ‘is eating, is biting’; cf, St, khét ‘a heavy meal’ (pejorative). 

khép ‘home, hut, house’; cf. St. khop ‘narrow aperture, cubicle.’ 

luto ‘sleeping’: < tupta (7). lutwige ‘to sleep’. 

nabru ‘cow’; < navaripa (7); cf. St. goru < goripa, 

nepidé ‘bed’; cf. St. neptd ‘to cover up, to wear tightly’. 


pitari ‘betel leaf’; < patrabira, 

phalkdi, phalkdrw ‘fruit’; < phala +. 

phalkdi ‘testes’: < phala + 

sefo, seto ‘good, better, rich’; < #restha. 

sibli ‘water’; < sipila, *siphala, saibala ‘water plant’, sibli chei ‘toddy’, 
lit. ‘water from scraping (a palm)’. 


60) ‘to understand’; < 4udhya- (present base of Sudh). 


felpe ‘to push away, to throw away’; cf. St. theld ‘push’. 


1, 





thakur ‘a Vaishnav’; cf. St. vaignav thikur ‘a Vaishnav 


theka ‘to give’; St. theka ‘support, prop.’ thekéno ‘giving’, 
thikeche ‘is dripping, is flowing’; lit, ‘is giving away’. 
thuro ‘old, aged’; cf St. thubrd ‘axed and infirm’, thupo mus ‘old man’; 
thure bhodo ‘old woman’, 
tikle ‘on seeing, having seen’: cf, St, tike tike thakd ‘to be on close 
watch’. 
(ii) Vocables evalving in the dialect itselj: 
bephiz ‘pen, goal’; cf. St. phds ‘noose’, 
bhéluk ‘fever’; cf St. blaluk jver ‘ague of a bear’. 
bhogel “dog’; onomatopocetic, 
bhurki ‘hubble-bubble’; onomstopoetic. See phuphuli. 
carbore phutke ‘parched rice’; lit. ‘exploding with a popping sound’, 
eecka ‘child’; Jit, “erying one’, 
chan rut ‘fish’. lit. ‘rohit fish caught in net’. 
‘ditrop ‘sugarcane’; Bie ‘ciate 
Laithies ‘head: lit, ane 
gistir pod ‘onion’; lit. ‘hottom of a tuft.’ 
Hbtek ‘chilly, red pepper’; lit. ‘pungent(?) to the tongue’. 
Iehuteai ‘shoes’; lit. “helonging to the wpeouniry’. 
manpuri ‘god, deity’; lit, ‘that fulfils desire’ < manah -+ para. 
memiru ‘goat’: onomatopoctic, 
mulkadi ‘mother’s Hit. ‘sten of a bunch’. 
phastiri ‘bird’; lit: ‘(target) of noose and arrow’. 
phipisu ‘snake’; onomatopectic. | 
pPhuphuli ‘hookah’; onomatopoetic. See bhurki. 
oso ‘duck’; Hit. Hit. "that gives fruit from the bottom’, 
goldsmith’; onomatopoetic. 
fupo oe diate liquar’; lit. ‘that drips’, baro fupo “drink from 
Ht “aupericr dink? inferior drink’; séto tnpo ‘distilled liquor’; 
(iii) Vocables of indeterminate origin: 
Gbaig ‘cold, winter’; < abhyaiga? 
ddre ‘sweetmeat’, 
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bilu bagdi ‘caste name’. Cf. dhaku, 

bdoya ‘tobacco’. stto béoyd ‘cannabis indica’; lit, ‘superior tobacco’. 

héro, bero, boro ‘inferior, not ood: low class man’. bero canna ‘shoes’; 
lit. ‘inferior foot’. bero teeblai ‘pregnancy; lit. ‘inferior belly’. 
hero cenkai ‘kerosene’; lit. ‘inferior oil’, bar(o)fupo ‘rice gruel 
fermented’; lit, ‘inferior liquor’. 

| as ‘tools’. 
bhodo ‘young woman, bride, woman’, thuro bhodo ‘old woman’. 

bhorel ‘wine seller’. 

cadu ‘man carrying 4 on back’. 

coeng ‘membre virile’, 

‘cenkai ‘oil’, séfo cenkai ‘mustard oil’; lit. ‘superior oil’. bero cenkdi 

‘kerosene’; lit, ‘inferior oil’, See cilcan. 

chol ‘speech, talk’. 

cikan ‘sun, moon, oil’. dkup cikan ‘sun's heat’. 

ctydini ‘urine’. 

dankco “piitika plant’. 

datke ‘rice’. 

dhimi “Muci: (caste name)’. 

dola@ “to speak’. 

dumo ‘any musical instrument’. 

gajal: ‘pudendum muliehre’. 

gher ‘exereta’. 

gheri ‘Hari (caste name)’; lit. ‘sweeper’; cf. gher, 

. ghespi “hair on the body’. 

gutke ‘woman's breasts’. 

hékece ‘sexual act’. 
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(iv) 


SUKUMAR SEN 
jhupcero ‘rain-cover made of palm-leaf’, 
kangear “witty man’. 
keainsi lees séto kansi ‘lady’. kéansi sito ‘good- 
khalip ‘aro a ead cow i arson sod 
khine tapas. 
kidar ‘nightfall’. kédar kasi ‘sunset’: lit. ‘smile of nichtfall’, 
~heui: roan ee straw’, higkeui ‘paddy; paddy-selling caste (Tili)’. 








mary ‘Brahmatt (caste mame)", 


‘Aguri (caste name)’. 
pakd ‘to start playing a tune’, 
palté ‘money’. 


saggo ‘lady's finger (vegetable)', 


siuli “gol ecm al* 


silum ‘salt’. 

torblat ‘belly, stomach’. bero teeblai ‘pregnancy’, 
tiki "to move (something)’, 

Numerals : 


sikte ‘one’; < St. siki ‘four anna bit’ (7) 
jorta ‘two’; < St. jord ‘couple’, 

neo ‘three’. 

gond& ‘four’; St. ganda. 

ad eiper ‘five’; lit. ‘half a slap’, 

ciper ‘ten’: lit, ‘slap (of two hands 7)". 


VANTAM APATUM 
BY 
L.. Atsporr, Hamburg 


The 22nd chapter of the Uttarajjhiya, the first Mdlasiitra of the 
Jain Canon, tells the well-known story of Aritthanem!, the 22nd tirthakara. 
Its title, however, is not, as we should expect, Aritthnnemicariya but Raha- 
nemijjam, which is derived from the episode filling the last third (vv. 32-49) 
of the chapter. Aritthanemi's former bride Riyamal, who after his pravrajya 
has followed his example and entered the order, is caught by a heavy rain 
on her way to Mt. Raivatake: seeking shelter ins cave, she takes off her wet 
clothes, A: em ner Rahmnemi, who has also turned monk, 
happens to enter the same cave, and ce seein her nude covets her and pro- 
pases to her to “enjoy pleasures" together and afterwards to return to “the 
path of the Jinas.” ‘The frightened girl musters her courage and in a spirited 
reply convinces him of his folly so that “he returned to the Law like an 
elephant driven by the hook” (v. 48). 


The ancient fame of this episode is attested by the fact that of the five 
stanzas spoken by Rayamai (41-45) three (42-44), plus the concluding state- 
ment v. 46, have been incorporated into the 2nd chapter of the Dasaveyiliya- 
Stitta (= Das, 2, 7-10). ‘The first two of these stanzas run as follows: 

dhir-atthu te, jaso-kami, jo tam jtviye-kdrand 
penta icchast Sodus! seyom te maranam bhave ! 42/7 
chem ca Bhoga-riyassa, tem cast Andhagaraphino — 
ma kule gandhand homo! samjamem nihuo cara, 43/8 
Tadd Jacom's translation (SBE XLV, p. 118): “Fie upon you, famous 
knight," who want to quaff the vomited drink for the sake of this life; it 








1. Mo doubt thie in the only correct tranalation. Leowany has misunderstood the 
expression jaso-kémi; he trandntes (ZDMG 48, p, 597): “Weh Dir in Deinem 
Ruhniverlangen" ("Woe be to you with your desire of glory"); Scavmoinc’s translation 
BeBe oditaa ucls-decacedaticas( oF Tina: AicolaMMat 2008) "iw: tiions your wis “ark greety 
of glory!" amounts to the same. Yet Rahonemi's coveting of Rayamal and consequent 
Eusntion: to: breaie hie vows can hardly be asribed to 9 desire of glory, F have no doubt 
sy oars ee eae See “Jas0-Felming Kkhattiyd bhewnenti* 

ribhadra says: “he yatoskdmign iti sisiyem keatripimentroenam"”): Raéyamal morely 
sarafidie/thai-rainke dias Tart a Ieeeistya. which ty scacily in knaping wits the following 
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would be better for you to die. I am the daughter of the Bhoga-king, and 
you are an Andhakayrail; belng barn in a noble family, let us not become 
like Gandhana-snakes; firmly practise self-control |" 


Obviously in order to explain the eryptic phrase md kule gondhand 
homo used in v. 43,5, the Das. has its quotation from Ott preceded by the 
following stanza (Das. 2, 6): 


pakkhande jnliyam joim diitma-kewmn durisnyom 
necchanti er bhottienm kule flyd ogendhane, 


hich Sctventya translates : “Serpents that are horn in a noble family would 
sther rush into a deadly fire that blazes-and smokes than consent to swallow 
[ihe poison] they have sent forth.” 


This translation, as well as Jacost's translation of Utt, 22, 43, is based 
on the explanation of the commentaries who describe a curious belief, further 
Hlustrated by a story reproduced by Levaars ZDMG 46, p. 604, that. snake 
charmer can force a knake to return to the victim it has bitten and give it the 
cholee to suck back (dpdtum) from the wound the poison emitted (iinte) 
by it or to rush into « fire kindled for the purpose; there are two kinds of 
snakes: the gandhana will choose the former, the agaendhana the latter alter- 


A close parallel to the phrase kule 444 agendhane of Das, 2, 6 is found 
Isibhasiyaim 45, 40, V. 28 warns against abandoning the teaching of the Jina 
after having followed it: 


telokka-stra-garuyam dhimato bhasitam imam 
sammam kieno phisetté puno na virame tato, 
“Having carried out? to the full this teaching of the wise (Jina) | must 


not abandon it again: P his exhortation is: than streised by threes sirniles 
(vv. 39-41): 








tanta where nhe appeals io him to remember his end her royal descent. Thot, however 
jaso~Kera following after dhir-atth dhould be an sddress implying no blame seemed 
i even to the mncign{ commentators; az i¢ shown by the alternative (and doubt- 

loss ‘errontott:) interpretation offered by the Ciuirni: “ahevd dhir-atihu te aya kimi, 
guatha-Tiphey'atthiem ekdrasm lovam kaina vom podhijjoi; dhirsatthu te ‘jnao-kami" 

Haribhadra: “othemt aldra-protlesil oyoticsiamin”). 

BE Scavastxa, In hiy edition, understands filene phtesttd es “tuking in by the ear” 

and fa explains kdyens by érotrend. I gee no difficulty in taking the phrase in 
the more teral sense of “having performed: with one's body the rules laid down by 
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baddha-cindho jadha jodho vammériidho thirdyudho 
ead thmuncitta paldyanto na sobhati 

ogandhane kule jite jadhé nigo mahd-viso 

muncitta a-visem bhiye piyanto jati léghavam 40 
jadha ruppi-kulubbhito ramanijjam pi bhoyovam 

vantam picno sa bhunjanto dhid-dhi-k@rassa bhdyanem 41 


“As a) warrior with his banner hoisted, clad in his coat of mail, with solid 
weapons, Who utters a lion's roar and then flees, disgraces himself; as a very 
poisonous snake ‘born in an agandhana family which emits its poison and 
then drinks it again becomes of no account! as one born from a ruppi? family 

eating food, lovely though it may be, which he has vomited, becomes 
the object of contempt ....." 


Scuventve blames the author for having confounded e¢gandhana and 
gendhana; but agandhana is quite correct and in keeping with the two other 
similes: » snake which is really agendkana by birth disgraces itself by 
behaving like, and thus actually becoming, a gandhana one. 


| The strange expression gandhand in connection with kula, Le, good 
family, occurs-also in Pali, A stanza of the Itivuttaka (PTS ed. p. 64) reads 
as follows : 


atijitam anujitam puttam icchanti panditd, 

avajitam na icchanti yo hoti kula-gandhano, 
“Wise men desire a son of higher birth or equal birth; they do not desire 
one of lower birth who is a Ieula-gondhana.” 


The introductory prose of ihe Itivuttaka offers the pious but hardly 
original explanation that an afijita is the devout Buddhist son of non-Bud- 
dhist parents, the anujdta the Buddhist son of Buddhist parents, and the 
avajata the non-Buddhist son of Buddhist parents; it has, unfortunately, no- 
thing to say on kula-gandhana. For the latter the MSS have a variety of 
readings and explanations (kusrjantuno, kulagandhano ti kulacchedako, kula- 

ono) merely testifying to the fact that kula-gandhana was tinfamiliar 
= renenly. obsolete: but it is of course inadmissible (as suggested by the 

Pali Dictionary s.v. kule) simply to remove the inconvenient word by 
“correcting” it to kulangdralen—the more so as the almost identical expression 

















_ 8 eppt (= rukmin) certainly seems hardly to make sense but Scwomm's emen- 
Silke Webs ioscan to, man epositble ay shown by the mimanijjem pl bhoyenent, the 


ocaraectinys 4 Dl teh A ci el ie one but Introdaces an entirely 
new and different simile. 
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vol TV p. 34) : 
saddhd, ahti danapati vadeiimi; 
tam kullevattem anuvattamdino 
“miham keule pane wren [ajhwm” 








“My parents and gre pe te 
following this family acer ie I sist he. the worst Mastin inte 
family”, shunning such talk I practise this liberality without liking iL” 

Tn none of the Pali passages is there any mention nor even the faintest 
should certainly never suspect that sakes were spoken of or alluded to in 
Utt. and Das. either, Further, in spite of the obvious kinship of all Pali 
and Pkt, passages quoted, there are important differences. The Itivuttaka 
speaks of a kula-gandhana, where -gandhana can only mean something like 
“destroying, spoiling, disgracing”; it seems difficult to separate the word from 
gendha “smell”, and the explanation “one who brings the family into bad 
odour, who makes the family stink” might not be altogether unacceptable. 
In Das, 2, 6 and Isibh., on the other hand, agandhana is an adjective qualify- 








4. ‘Tho for. antimagandhtnd occurs in the parallel githa 9, where the wife answers. 
her husband's question why in spite of her avowed hatred she has faithfully remained 
with him: . 

dri dire ne idha koddct atthi 


eae eect Se hus cormntiatia ‘be purisa-pannmaporé, “a series of bnshonde", 
ean ter aics ugk aimnias pulcman tas tea Hakan Kem (Toev. & v.) inter- 
preted it 29 “defamation, ravishing", which hardly suite the context, I take Ht to atand 
for pard-perd, “a woman intent on, devoted to, another (man but the husband)"; ec- 
cepting for baddha Kuun’s reading peddha, I tronsiate: “From olden times there has never 
on -oatth been in this family a women devoted tp another man but her husband: follow- 
ing this family costam—“may I not be the worst gendhini in the family”, uhunning such 
talk f serve you faithfully, chaivh'l do not! Ike ic” Rule aatineguadhiso is 
in ‘Teexcerer's Critical Pall Dictionary as “a blending of lnde-gondhono ond kul'e 
which ia probably right. The Jatake commentary Is not very helpful: realest 
mene scey Beard iassee cone taper TA so ey sl tceteghage adenylate 
kulantima kule-palépo ti ndidem diguechamam. +» apd ¢. & attano kule pacchimakd 
_spunacoontrn daa allakkheted etiam kulantima kila-gandhiniti vddew Jiguecha~ 
wind ......) ; for the doubtful kulapalipa cf PTS Dict, «. vv. palipa and paliza, 
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ing the Kula itself, not him who disgraces it; and in the strikingly parallel 


passages of Utt. and Kanhadip&yanajit. we have the locative kule as in Das. 
2, 6, and Isibh., but with a nominat. gandhand, antimagandhino, “dhini similar 





to the -gandiano of [tiv, Actually, the two passages Das, 2, 6 and Isibh. 45, 
40 are difficult to reconcile with the rest, and if in them kula is not to mean 


“family, noble birth” at all but to denote two very strange species of snakes, 
this looks hardly original and genuine. The explanation of (a) gandhana 
remains doubtful, and I confess my inability to explain how this 
ferm came to be connected by the Jains with ‘snakes and snake- 
charming; but on the strength of the Pali parallels I am firmly con- 
vinced that in Utt. 22.42 R&yamai does not compare herself and Rahagemi to 
‘snakes of any kind. As to Das. 2,6, we shall see in the course of this investi- 
gation that this stanza, too, may at least originally have nothing to do with 
‘snakes but may have a very different and perfectly simple meaning. 

The tale—it might be called a ballad—of Aritthanemi, Rayamai and 
Rehanemi is told in Utt. 22 very concisely, but coherently: and complete, not 
necessitating reference to a fuller prose tale—with one exception. Rahanemt 
appears in the cave without even his name haying been previously mentioned; 
we are not told who he is, let alone when and how he came to renounce the 
world. This lacuna is, of course, filled by the commentaries,” and they tell 
the famous though unsavoury story of Rahanemi’s previous wooing of Raya- 
mal, when the latter, before her and his pravrajya, in order to deter and con- 
vert him drinks a sweet beverage, vomits it with the help of an emetic into 
a gold cup and offers it to him; on his refusal to drink her vomit she explains 
that he is doing virtually the same in making love to her who has been 

It-has so far been taken for granted that this story is old and genuine 
and that Utt, 22, 42 is an allusion to it. Caampestier (ZDMG 64, p. 423) 
indeed remarks that it is virtually (“eigentlich”) not found in the miila of 
Uit,, but explains his “eigentlich” by adding that v. 42 (vantam icchasi 





Pes Le 


5. Does gandhuna represent the snake as sniffing when if sucks back its poison? 
Its bite is called u sniff-kiss Pancniantra 3, 81: zpréann api gajo hanti, jighromn apt bhu- 
jangemah / headnn api nrpo hanti, m@nayenn opi darjanah. 
at sll—wns filled by the Insertion of the three stanms 21-23; they give details of Arit- 


thanemt!'s pravrajya no dowbt considered theologically or otherwise important (participa- 

Hon of the gods in the celebration of the Great Event, location of the latter on Mt Rai- 

watska, date, wtc.), but they moet awkwardly interrupt the obviows eqnnexinn between 

v.20 where Aritthonem! puts off his ornaments and honds them te his charioteer, and 

¥. 24 where he plucks out his hair. That they are o later interpolation is further rendered 

abeoliuts eertsin by thelr being the only aryas in a chapter composed entirely in slokes. 
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@veum) would be absolutely unintelligible if we could not believe that the 
‘story was Imown ‘also to the author of Utt.; later, in the commentary to his 
erlileal edition of Utt, (p, 360), he repeats that “the story is well known also 
to the suthor of the sutra, which is to be seen from v. 42 infra.” But is this 
really so? 

That a girl scorned by a man, particularly a monk, can indeed call 
herself “vomited” by him is shown by Utt 12, 21, where the princess Bhadda 
says of the monk to whom her father had tried in vain to marry her: 

norinda-devind ‘ablivandiernam jen ‘amhi ranté ising, aa eso, 
“The monk, adored by princes and gods, by whom I have been vomited, that 
is he™ 

But vam can, of course, have the more general meaning “to abandon”, 
and in Jain and Buddhist scriptures it ls particularly used with reference to 
the worldly belongings, the sensual pleasures and worldly desires one leaves 
behind and renounces when entering the order, In Utt. 14, 38 a king is called 
by his queen pantiai “exter of yomit" because he has confiscated the property 
teft behind by his purohita who has entered the order together with his wife 
and children: 

pontlast puriso, riyom, ne so hoi pasmaio, 

maiheneng paricenttam dhanam Gdaum iechasi, 
“A man who eats yomit, O king, he is not to be praised: you want to con- 
fiscate the property sbandoned by the brahmi.” In the parallel Pali story, 
the Hatthipala-jataka (509), the correspo: | 

arami brdhmano kime, te on poccdramissasi; 

nantddo puriso, nije, na so hott pasamsiyo, 
"The brahmin has vomited the (objects of) sensual enjoyment: these you are 
rains to eat again (praty-d-pam/)"; the second line is identical with the first 


line of Ute. 14, aitaes etc tha cis of tha mesouymh aeiahe incanea ca 
vantdsi.? 











7. With avemi brilimana fedme may be compared Siyngada f, 6.28: kohom ea 
manam co taheva mayan lobham couttham ajjhetta-dosd / wylinl genta arahd inahest na 
kutval pire na beiravei, “Anger and pride and delusion, greed as the fourth, having 
abandoned (“vomited”) these inner faults the orhat, the great monk, does not commit 
din nor cause it to he committed.” Dhammapeda 97 hativalésa wantdeo ea te utteman 
porizo Is tranelated hy Mrs. Rusa Davie: Jrith opening crushed, with longing spewed, 
he ls Indeed the man supreme.” The PTS Dictionary renders vantdea by “one who hos 
given up all wishes.” Cf further Dhammap. 10 ventakesdve “one who has left behind 
all feuii"; Dh. 261 venia-mala “stainless”; Dh. 378 vanto-lckdmisa " worldly 
profit.” The contemptuous designation of the crow at vansida may be rendered by 


i 
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The preceding stanza of the Jataka (g, 17), also spoken by the queen 

but not found in Utt., runs: 

ete bhuted vamited ca pakkamanti vihangamé, 

ve ca bhutcd na vamimsu, te me hatthattham dgata, 
"These birds who have vomited after eating Ay away; but those who after 
eating did not vomit have come into my captivity.” To explain this, the prose 
commentary tells B complicated story: in order to convince her husband that 
it was wrong to confiscate the brahmin’s property, the queen had caused a 
Rca cisconk to te placed in the courtyard and to he covered with a net leav- 
ing only a small opening straight above the mest. Vultures were attracted 
and came to eat of the meat. The more intelligent ones, when having their 
fill, realized that they were too heavy to gain the opening and therefore 
vomited so that they became light enough to escape; the stupid ones swallow- 
ed the vomit of the clever ones, could not fly straight up through the opening 
and were thus caught. 

Some outlines of this story may be genuine; the details are hardly to 
be trusted, and the point of the story is certainly distorted. In the githA there 
is nothing whatever to suggest a re-cating of the vomit; the meaning of the 
simile can only be: he who after having enjoyed sensual pleasures gives them 
up (vomits them’) attains salvation; he who does not do so “Is caught” in 
the samsira. The purport of the stanza, therefore, is not to warn the king 
against confiscating the brahmin's property but to Induce him to renounce 
the world, which he actually does immedintely after the next stanza (18, see 
above), thanking the queen in the following githa (19) for having saved him 
through her well-spoken gathas, Clearly, therefore, the order of vv, 17 and 
18 must be inverted: the queen first dissusdes the king to “eat the brahmin's 
yomit” and afterwards contrives the simile which induces him to enter the 
order, And that simile furnishes another instance of the use of vam in the 
meaning “to renounce (the world)”, 

The closest parallel to Utt. 22,42, however, Is found in Utt. 10.29, where 
A wavering monk is exhorted not to re-enter worldly life in these words: 
cieetna dhanam ca bhérivam / parvaio hi si anagariyam® 
rnd rantam puto wi duit... 0... c.cneee es 
“Having abandoned property ond wife, you have aoe the stnte of the 
houseless; do not drink again. your vomit?” 

_ He-we read Ut. 22, 42 in the light particularly of this last passage. and 

fhout any preconceived ideas, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 











aa: The metre suggests a correction Into dnaginyem (="Anagdryam, not enepiri- 
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Rayamai's words “rantam icchasi dveum, seyarm te maranam bhave" are 
nothing bat a perfectly clear and intelligible warning against Rahanemi 
breaking his vows and thus re-entering worldly life; and Das, 2, 6 may have 
nothing to do with snakes but merely assert that a monk of good breeding 
who does not want to be a disgrace to hic family will rather lesp into a blaz- 
Ing fire than give up his monkhood and re-enter the world. In the two stanzas 
Tsibh. 45, 40 £. quoted above, too, the drinking or eating of (one’s own!) vomit 
is a simile for the defection fram monkish discipline and relapse into worldly 
life. Thus, in Utt. 22, 42 there is not only no allusion to the story of the 
vomited beverage offered to Rahanemi—we may even say that if Rayamai 
had intended to remind Rahanemi of that drastic scene she would certainly 
have chosen some more explicit mode of expression, 

While Haribhadra in his Tika on Das. 6, 7 explains vantam icchasi 
fveam by “vantam icchasy Gpihop, parityaktém bhagavaté nbhilasasi 
bhoktum”, Devendra, in his Uttaradhyayana Tika, contents himself with 
the Sanskrit translation vinfam iechusi Gpaétum, but quotes the following 








vijnaya vasiu nindyam tyaktvd grhmenti kim kyacit purusih? 
nintom punar ap bhuskte na ca sarvah sirameyo ‘pi, 


which is clearly incompatible with Haribhadra’s explanation as it speaks of 
re-eating one’s own vomit and not, as in the alleged case of Rahanemi and 
Rayamai, somebody else's (ie, Aritthanemi’s). Moreover, the younger Ut- 
taradhyayana Tika of Kamalasamyama not only omits the story of the vomited 
drink altogether but gives the following perfectly correct interpretation of 
Ut 22,42, “vantom udgirnam apitum icchasi, yatha hi katcid vaatam dpd- 
tum iechaty evam bhavan api pravrejpigrakanatas tyaktan bhoodn pwniar 
‘Gpétum apabhoktum iti”, after which it quotes the same arya as Devendra. 


_ itis, of course, not inconceivable that after having been drastically re. 
pulsed by Rayamal and thus.caused to enter the order the monk Rahanemi 
should at their later chance meeting in the cave suffer a relapse and renew 
his attempt to win her. This, however, implies that Rayamai does nol, as 
related Utt, 22, 28-30, renounce the world immediately after her bridegroom 
and under the fresh impression of his pravrajya and her consequent desertion 
(which is the only natural course), but that there is, as in Devendra’s story, 
an interval between her wailing over her desertion and her entering the arder. 
an interval allowing for Rahanemi to woo her and be repulsed. I have no 
doubt that in reality the story of the commentators is 4 secondary invention 
due to the necessity to fill the gap in the tale of Utt 22 noticed above and 
inspired by a mistaken interpretation of Vit. in ey 
taking literally what is nowhere anything but a figurative expression: pin 
Gpitum, “to drink agai (one's) vomit,” 
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_ The major work on this subject, as on so many other problems of 
{ncian philology, has been done by Professor S. K. Cuatrenst in his monu- 
mental “Origin and Development of the Bengali Language”. This article is 
an attempt to elucidate some minor details. 

As pointed out by A. Memier,! no precise general definition of any 
part of speech is possible, and the infinitive is particularly varied. It is 
sely allied to the nouns of action on the one hand, and to the gerund or 
absolutive on the other, and in some ways also to the past and future parti- 
a The history of the infinitive is therefore complicated by constant 

ngling and borrowing from these allied parts of speech. The gerund 
mie infinitive in particular are often interchangeable. The basic distinction 
between the infinitive and the noun of action is generally held to be two- 
fold: (1) syntactically the noun of action has a nominal, the infinitive a 
verbal function; (2) morphologically the noun of action is a normal noun 
with a full declension while the infinitive is more closely linked with the 
verbal system and does not decline. The development of these parts of speech 
on the whole is according to the following pattern :— 

A 
Cc < noun of action 
absolutive < infinitive B 
< past participle and participle of obligation. 
The changes are normally in this direction, but in times of transition when 
there is hesitation between the usages, the reverse is also found. 

In Vedic the distinction between the verbal noun and the infinitive is 
particularly slight,* and the infinitive is an old case of the verbal noun ending 
in -am, -tum, -e, ~t8¢, -taye, -tave, -tavai, -—dhyai, —mane, vane, —a3, —tos, etc. 
In classical Sanskrit as is well known only the old accusative infinitive in 
-tum has survived. 














2. A Menury, “Sur In Terminologie de la Morphologie Générale”, Lingutstique 
Historique et Linguistique Générale, Paris 1939, p. 29. 
2 T. Bomrow, The Sanskrit Language, London 1954, p. 364. 
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In the Prakrits the forms are again more varied. The most usual 
ending of the infinitive in Ardha-Magadhi is -ttae. ‘There has been some 
argument as to the origin of this form, A. Wesex? derives it from the Vedic 
absolutives in -tedya, E Miiixy* from the Vedic infinitives in -tave, and he 
is followed in this by G. V. Tacaze® R. Prscuex! suggests that it was derived 
‘from the Vedic infinitives in -tevai, which are doubly accented and might 
therefore have a curious consonantal development. S. Sex? aprees partially 
with Weuer and suggests Vedie *-tdyai, 

The infinitive in -trae cannot be separated from that in -tjae which is 
formed by some verbs ending in a long <i in Ardha-Magadhi. The endings 
-tine and -yae seem to have been kept clearly distinct from the absolutives 
in -dyo, -Ge, and this In itself is sufficient to discredit the theary of Weber. 
Thus Ardha-Magadhi has the absolutives samiyde, sankhae, samutthde (Aya- 
tahgasutta); and @yie still occurs in the popular Jain Maharastri of the 
Vasudevahindi. The infinitive however always has a short -a- in the ending 
and we find for instance in the Nayadhammsakahao 28: na kappai. -bhottee 
ba piyae pd — “it is not meet to eat or drink.” The dative of the noun of 
action in ond was kept apart ina similar way": the infinitive has a short -a- 
while the dative of the noun of action ends in fe, as in the frequent formula : 
pohdrettha gemanie (e.g. Bhagavatisiitra XV 43) = “he set out to go”. The 
brevity of the vowel in Ardha-Magadhi proves that the infinitive in -tiae is a 
fixed ‘survival and is to be separated in derivation from the normal dative 





An infinitive in -fave exists in Pall and in the Aéokan inscriptions 
where it Is widespread except in the North-West, ez. Girndr chamitave, 
Dhauli and Jaugada khamitave etc. It seems most probable that the theory 
of ©, Mitzn is correct and that the infinitives in -ttae of Ardha-Magadhi are 





. Worn, Ober ein Fragment der Bhagowatl, Berlin 1866-7, 

, =, Beitrige zur Grommatik der Jeinaprikrt, Berlin 1876, p, G1. 

t. Historical Grammar of Apabiramia, Poona 1948, paragraph 150. 
can, Gremmatk der Prakritaprochen, Strassburg 1900, paragraph, 578. 
, Comperative Grammer of Middle Indo-Aryan, Indian Linguistics, Vol. X11, 
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is only contradicted by the N. W. Adoknan inseriptions where we find an 
infinitive was continued Inter in Niya Prokrit, It represents the shortened form 

| ef action (change A), but the original length of the vowel 
§ in -éya found in Pall and in the Dhauli and Jougady Adokan 


ugh | 
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| 
aT 
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rg 
oe 
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sf 
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to postulate with Prsctre: a derivation from -tevai, which has little support, 
particularly as Professor Enceston? has recently explained the Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit infinitive in -tavai not es a derivative of Vedic -tevai, but 
ypersanskriticem for -tave, The doubling of the +t- can however scarce- 
ly be ae to a 4 simple phonetic evolution; it is probably due to the influence 
af the absolutive where -tv- > -tt- itn Ardha-Magadhi: -ted, -toinam > 
-tid, -tidnam: This doubling of -t- is exactly parallel to what is found in 
sti, -thu (a development from -tum, cf Prscuen, op. cit. paragraph 576), 
which was used as an ahsolutive In Ardha-MagadhT (change C). The ten- 
dency for doubling the -t- was further increased by the development of some 
consonantal roots where the doubling was phonetic, ag. “bhoktave > bhot- 
fae, ‘The loss of the -v- in the derivation of -ttae from -teve presents no real 
difficulty. sin intervocalic -~ is quite often dropped in Ardha-Magadhi eg. 
jiva > fia, dsreva > anhoya, pravrita > payatta etc. The weakness of the 
pronunciation of -v- interyocalic is further attested by the confusion between 
-k-, -9- > -y- and -v intervocalic in a number of words in the Jain canan,™® 
and this feature is continued later by Jain Miharastri and Maharastri, e.g. 
in the Lilavaikaha, and by Apabhraméa. The loss of the -v- is thus not un- 
usual and owing to the phonetic weakness of terminational elements" it 
becarne the rule in the ending -tave of the infinitive In Ardha-Magadh 

ne Sanskrit infinitive in -tum > -um, -ium, is occasionally found in 

the Ardha-Méeadhi of the canon, although it is by no means ss frequent as 
the infinitive in -tfac. ie eens Es le feveeiend octet Go adeewe Runa uc 
ATE Leas Peace by examples taken from a 























uvasuggeum payattd. 

na jujjasi. .ujjhium, 

tam seyam. .khandvettae. 
icchaimi. . khandvettae. 
khandveum payatte ydvi hottha. 
. uttarium payatte,.hottha. 


17. 
87. 
90. 
60. 
99. 
99, 
= 


& FF. Eocerron, Buddhist Hybrid Careers New Haven 1953, paragraph 36/14. 

1, Ff Piso, op. cit, paragraph 231 

iL RL Tossa, The phonetic weakness of termiiniitional elements in Indo-Aryan, 
JRAS 1927. 
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In some cases where the infinitive in -tum is used in preference to that in 
ra pease axidleayt dia dle tas by an ordinary noun eg. Naysdham- 
makahao 25: daleyanti pokdmam dium pakdmam bhottum pakimam pari- 
ENEsets: —"they give him as much as he likes to give away, to eat, to drink 
and to distribute.” Ab aliGity wither’ case Ans ‘atic the infinitive in -tum is 
favoured is in. composition, in fixed Jocutions inherited from Sanskrit, e.g. 
Nayadhammakahao 141: gh@ukdma, piukéma. Apart from these locutions 
the infmitive in -tum is not very much slive in Ardha-Migadhi, even if one 
includes cases where it has taken on an absolutival meaning (change C). It 

ames slightly more prominent in the later: canonical texts and in Jain 
“Mabarastri. Here the Infinitive in -tim sometimes appears strengthened by 
the addition of the enclitic particle -je, hence the forms githiuin-je and 
ginhenm-je ete. found in the Panhiviearaniim™ and in poplar texts Hike 
the Mahinisihasutta™ and the Maharasiri Dhiirtakhyiina”4 Dr, Sex™ writes: 
“The-accusstive infinitive in -tum was at best a dialectal feature in M_LA.”. 
Tt belonged however to the Midland dialect, Maharastri, and owing to the 
great literary Importance of the Midland it spread and it has become the 
normal form of the infinitive in dramatic Migadhi. It is also the usual form 
in Sauraseni, where it was almost certainly indigenous, and in Jain Saura- 
seni. It still-occurs in Svetambara Apabhraméa, where it is not only confined 
= passages under Prakrit influence. It is frequent in Sanatkumaracarita, 
generally with the loss of final -m, e.g. lkohiu, testu, Tihiu, ete., and the Kumi- 
sapkiccs atibodiea™ has jampiu, hariu, laddhu and kahistnpi, which are the 
only infinitives in that text apart from one example of an absolutive used as 
an infinitive. 


There is no evidence of the infinitive having survived any later in this 
form. Kramadiévara allows an infinitive in -atim, which is not mentioned by 
ee ene The most usual form of the infinitive in Digambara 

bhramé however is that in -ahd. Pee Sie eer Sear pe oF salle, 
























Te cattirs for the fist tine in the Parar : srakiée a 6f the Digan bare Sonu 
possibly of the sixth century A.D, It Gaz Sachi survived Into modern 


Marathi? in the infinitive ina. The infinitive in -ahii is very rare indeed in 








12, S. Sex, A critical introduction to the Panhdpdgerandim,; Wiirzburg, 1936, p. 13. 
18. W. Scuumeme, Das Mohiinlstharitin, Berlin 1918, p. 92. 
14. A. N. Urannre, Dhirttkhyinu, Singhi Jain Series XIX, Bombay 1944, Intr,, 


‘IS. S Sex, Comparative Grammar of Middle Indo-Aryan, Indian Linguistics XU, 
p. 125. 

if. TL. Atssonr, Der Awmiarg; toedha, Hamborg 1928, Introduction, p. Gk 
17. J. Exocn, Eesereiaalon da ta Langue Btersthe Paris 1920. 
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Svetambara Apabhraméa and has left no remnant in modern Gujarati. The 
formation of the infinitive thus represents one of the major differences he- 
tween Svyetiinbara and Digambara Apabhraméa. 


“The origin of the ending -ahii has not been clearly explained. At first 
sight it would-seem Iikely that we have here a simple case of the so-called 
he-aruti, the -h- being inserted before the old infinitive ending in -um. But 
Prscumt* warned already long ago: "-h- fallt weder aus, noch wird es zur 
VYermeidung des Hiatus eingeschoben,* and he proves that all cases that had 
up till then been presumed to be examples of the use of the ha-dsruti are 
really based on false etymologies: Such a categorical denial is now no longer 
possible. Old Western Rajasthani™ for instance occasionally shows insertion 
of -h- e.g. suhanei < "sucnail < suvenail < serpnakam, but in Apabhramés 
such @ proceeding is extremely rare, even in late texts, For the Sandekara- 
sake” of Abdul Rahman it has been shown by Dr. Buayant that the loss of 
-h- is doubtful in all cases, and that its insertion is not found in that text. 
The only dialect in which one can find any clear examples of the ha-Sruti is 
the ‘Eastern Apabhraméa" of the Dohakosas** and even there all cases are 
fet convincing. The réesson for the introduction of the ending -ahii must 
therefore be more than a mere matter of orthography, 


The connecting vowel between the root and the ending is always a 
and not -i- or -e-, and this further helps to discredit the notion of a prakritic 
infinitive with the insertion of -h-: ahd thus appears as a complete remodel- 
ding of the infinitive in ApabhramSa,. The use of the connecting vowel -a- 
which oceurs also in Kramadisvara's -wiim, which may be an intermediate 
form, is explained by remodelling on the general system of the conjugation 
of the present in Apabhraméa. In Prakrit -e- ig very often tied as the con- 

yowe!, while Apabhramsa has only -a-. Thus the Srd person sg. pre- 

sent indicative in Prakrit is harei, Apabhramsa harai; and therefore harium, 
mare are replaced by *haraum in Apabhraméa, and the stage described by 
Mi vara is reached. There is a similar tendency for the weaker yowel 
Gaeta Ios ivtrodsieod in other parts oF the verbal system, as for instance in the 
absolutives where -ani often occurs instead of -evi, -ivi. The present indica- 
tive and the imperative also used a number of personal endings containing 
an -h-, thus Prakrit haremi, -esi -ci, -emo, -cha, -enti corresponds to Digam- 

















18, BR. Preceet, op. clit, paragraph 266. 
. 1 IL. PF, "Teserronr, Notes on (the Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani, I. A, 
1914-18, paragraph 37. 
2), Jma Visayas Mont and H. Baarant, Sandelorimka, Singhi Jain Series XX, 
ae: 1945, paragraph 3 of Intreduction. 
21. Bf Snamuurssm, Les chants myrtiques de Kanhe et de'Sarche, Paris: 1928. 
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bara Apabhramésa haraii, -ahi, -ai, -ahii- ahu, -anti or ahi; but what mostly 
helped to bring about the introduction of the -h- into the infinitive was the 
influence of the oblique of action nouns, with which the infinitive was felt 
to be associated, In the penitive ag. -ia(m) had replaced the Prakrit -ssa, 
and there eyen occurs a rare ending -hum in the genitive in Apabhraméa, 
which is admitted as 4 correct ending by RamsSarmatarkayagiéa. The -h- 
from this source Renstraten. vey early into the infinitive in Digambara Apa- 

: i the intermediate form, without it, is not attested by the literary 






Althoug Digambara Apabhraméa, the ending -ahit 
NeenaScariae tails Gs Merah Rae a gah sticks ihe: oo faery vattare 
features of Digambara Apabhrarpsa. In most of the eastern and western 
regions of northern India the obligatory participles have become the usual 
infinitives, according to change B. There are already examples in Prakrit™ 
where -participles are used in the function of an infinitive eg, Nayadhi 
makshio 128: tam iech@mi tham andyam — “I wish her to be brought iene 
In p similar way the obligatory participle could easily be drawn into the 
formation of an infinitive, particularly in Apabhraméa, where it had often 
lost its passive meaning. The use of the obligatory participle as infinitive 
falls into the very latest period of Apabhramsa, It is attested in Digambara 
Apabhraméa, but as a rare and late feature. The distribution of forms of 
the infinitive in the Apabhramén period therefore only partially shows modern 
conditions, The obligatary participle as infinitive became usual in Gujarat 
and Rajasthan as well as the Bastern languages, but in Western Hindi the 
infinitive based on the noun of action in -ana was too well established to be 









2B. For the use of the present participle as infinitive ef. the examples given by 
S. Sen, Historical Syntax of Middle Indo-Aryan, L L. 1953, pts. 3 and 4, p. 118, ™ 





FRANELIN EDGERTON 
(of Yale University) Laramie, Wyoming, U.S.A. 


The Sanskrit word anuttama, in the meaning ‘highest, supreme’ (we 
are not concerned here with other meanir Zs) , has not attracted the attention 
it deserves. It seems, on the face of things, that it eould only be a compound 
of a(n)-, negative, and uttama, ‘highest, supreme’, So Bornriince and Rora 
1.204, analyze it; their definition is 'the highest’ or the like, which seems to 
ignore the negative, and makes the word a synonym of uttama, Bownriinck 
seems later to have had qualms about this, for in op. cit, 5.987 he gives the defi- 
nition ‘having no one higher above him; the highest’; and similarly in his minor 
St. Petersburg lexicon, 1,52, ‘(having nothing higher above him,) the high- 
est..." Similarly Arre’s Student’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1922 ed.), 
20, ‘having no superior or better, unsurpassed, the very best or highest. . 

See eee anal yer of the-word) There is no doubt of the carrectnkee of thees 
definitions: But there must, it seems, be something wrong about Bornriinck 
Sestris For uttama means not ‘higher’ but ‘highest’; it is a superlative, not 
@ comparative. On this, Aprr, op, cit. 100, and Mowms-Waurams, Skt-Eng. 
Dict. (2d ed.) 177, are quite right; they do not recognize the meaning ‘higher 
for uttama, as BR. do, op. cit, L887. Bornriawax was misled chiefly by a 
few passages like Bhag. G. 15,18, aham aksarid api cottemah, in which the 
ablative of comparison is used with uttama. It js true that in German, and 
in Fnplich, it Is natural to trenslate the word in such a passage by a compars- 
tive: we naturally say ‘and I am higher than the imperishable too.’ But this 
does not justify Bornrimnk in saying that uttema is ‘used in the meaning of 
a comparative.” A more literal and precise translation would be ‘and J am 
supreme in comparison with the imperishable too’. We must beware cf he- 
ing misled by idioms of languages into which we are translating. Other 
superlatives are used in this same way in Sanskrit, with a dependent ablative 
eomparison; see e.g., Rexou, Gr. scte. p. 301, §221 D. In the other pass- 
ages. in Sit, Borsrircr Le, attributes ‘comparative meaning’ to uttame 
he is equally in error; the word is always a superlative, never a comparative. 


But how, then, ean anuttema, seemingly a negative of uffama, mean 
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The essentially correct answer was given long ago by Charles R, Lan- 
man in his Skt. Reader 116; but it seems to have been generally ignored. 
LANMAN explains anuttema os ‘lit. “most best”, formal superl. to anuttara, 
which is itself logically a superl’ And, just below, an-uttara... ‘not having 
a superior, Le. best.’ Modern linguists would modify Laneaes phraseology; 
anuttama is not exactly a ‘formal superl. to anuttara’ (this would be *anut- 
tara-tama, or possibly *anuttara-ma). Nowadays we should put it this way: 
am-uttara ‘having no stiperior’ and so ‘highest, supreme, best’, seemed by its 
meaning to be superlative, Hence, In Sanskrit, the superlative ending -(ta)ma 
was substituted for the comparative -(fta)ra, by analogy with other super- 
Jatives, especially uttama. Ht is interesting to note that the aldest known oc- 
currence of anuttama seems to be Chindoryn Up. 3.13.7, where it is juxta- 
posed with uttama. The phrase is: anuttemesiitiamesu lokesu, ‘in the un- 
‘surpassed, reme worlds’, In just such collocations, we may stppose, it 
was aah clacly: easy for the ‘logical’ (to quote Lawman) superlative amut- 
tare to he given the superlative ending of its synonym uttamia. Thus we have 
the curious result that what appears to be a negative of uttama is, in fact, a 
‘synonym of that word. 











| But this is not all that arouses interest in this connection. LanMAN 
failed to get to the bottom of the matter; and no one else seems to have done 
0, at least in print. 


What about an-uttara, on which (as Lawscan rightly says) anuttayna 
is based? “LANMAN quotes it, as we have seen, as Sanskrit. But it is not 
= Ss in the meaning ‘having no superior, supreme’; it exists in Sanskrit 

ran ines. but they are irrelevant here. 


True, several classical Skt. lexicons quote an-uttira in this meaning 

(the Amarakota, Medinikota; Hemacandta's Abhidhaénacintamani, and Tri- 
kandeseca), But, so far as-I can find, not a single occurrence of ‘it-in this 
meaning has ever been recorded in any Sanskrit text, In my opinion it can 
be regarded as certain that the lexicons which quote it knew it from only 
aria Indie sources (including Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, which was very 
probably Trik@ndasesa’s source, cince that lexicon contains many BHS words 


The word anuttora, ‘unexcelled, highest’, is very common in Pali. The 
(Copenhagen) Critical Pali Dictionary erroneously calls it a tatéama (rely- 
ing no doubt on the lexicons which quote it as Sanskrit’); the Pali Text Soci- 
ety's Dictionary is here superior to the CPD, for it contents itself with the 
correct analysis (an- plus uttere) and cites no Skt. equivalent, The word is 
also very common in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (see my Dictionary s«.v.); 
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likewise in Prakrit, at least Ardhamagadhi, in the form anutiara (for which 
Suern’s Prakrit Dictionary erroneously cites ‘Skt.’ anuttera). 


But the true—and only—Sanskrit equivalent of Middle Indic anuttaro 
is anuttama, And—note this significant fact—this anuttoma appears to be 
entirely unicnown in Middle Indic. At least, it certainly does not exist in Pali 
(else the CPD, a model of completeness, would surely have found it); nor ts 
it recorded in SHemz's Prakrit Dictionary; nor have I been able to find it 
recorded in any other Middle Indie source. 


It looks, then, at first glance, as if Skt. anuttama had been changed in 
Middle Indic into anuttara!. But that is, in my opinion, historically impos- 
sible, I agree with Layswaw that anwttera must have been older than anut- 
tama, in the meaning here under consideration, It seems to me that the 
form amuttama ‘highest, supreme’ cannot be understood on any other assump- 
tion; it must be an analogical modification of the Middle Indic anuttara, 


The net result of this little investigation is indeed curious. The cer- 
tainly alder word, anuttara, is (as far as our records show) exclusively 
Middle Indic: for surely the lexical quotations of ‘Skt’ anuttara only show 
that these classical. Sanskrit lexicons knew their Middle Indic, and failed to 
distinguish it strictly from Sanskrit. (We should not condemn them too 
severely for this: some contemporary scholars, even since the publication of 
my Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, continue to speak 
of BHS as ‘Sanskrit’,) And the certainly later word, anuttama, is exclu- 
sively Skt. (unknown in Middle Indic), Ido not know of any precise parallel 
for: this strange item of Indic vocabulary. Yet there is nothing inherently 
implausible about it, We know that the Rigveda itself contains forms show- 
ing Middle Indic phonology, and possibly also morphology (so one might look 
upon &g. the RV. instr. plur. forms like sthavirebhih, tébhih), And Classical 
Skt. certainly has vocabulary items borrowed from Middle Indic, as their 
phonology proves, tho some of them are not directly recorded in the Middle 
Indic dialects known to us. 


Indeed, perhaps the only really unique, or at least the most surprising, 
thing about the range of usage of the two words here discussed is the nega- 
tive side of the picture : the fact that one of them (and that the older), anut- 
tara, was completely eliminated from Sanskrit literary Usage; while the other 

(the younger), anuttama; was cornpletely eliminated from all recorded Middle 
Indic, despite its frequent occurrence in Sanskrit. 








VEDIC GA(M)BHIRA-: AVESTAN GUFRA- 
BY 
Manrnen Mayenoren, Wiirzburg 


These two Indo-Iranian words are commonly separated. While Skr. 
gabhird- gambhird- “deep; inscrutable; profound, mysterious” (etc.) together 
with gimbhan- n., gambhdra- n. “depth”, gabhid- m, “vulva”, gabhi-gak 
“deeply down" and Iranian words like Avest. jafra- “deep”, jafnu- 
“depth”, jaiwi-vofra- “with deep snow” are derived from an Indo-Iranian 
root *gambh- "gabh- (-u- < -m-) “deep"!, Avest. gufra- “deep, mysterious, 
wonderful” is supposed to be related to the Sanskrit “root” gup- “to guard, 
protect’ (gup[i]td- “protected”, giipti- “protection”, -gup “protecting”), 
Greek yilry : xolcoua pis, Gordan, yovla (Hesychios), Old English cofa 
“rooin, chamber, cave” and other words, see fl, Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichen- 
des Wirterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen I, 561 sq. But this etymolo- 
gical combination, although commonly accepted, seems to me questionable 
because Skr, qup- is most plausibly no inherited Indo-European root, but an 

straction (formed qithin the early history of Sanskrit) of gopé-, gopayriti 
which are of course originally go-pa- “cow-herd, protecting (pi-) cows (go-)”, 
but where soon taken as Guna-forms of 2 root gup and so produced forms 
like gup-té-, gip-ti-, -gup-, ete® On the other hand there are so many con- 
cordances in meaning and textual use between Skr. ga(m)bhird- and 
Avestan gufra- that a connection of these two words —if we find a way to 
connect them formally and phonetically — — would be highly preferable to 












a junction of the Avestan word with the Greek and Germanic words and 
even with the formally and semantically comparable Tolkharian A kupédr 
“deep”. 


The meanings of the two words are in total harmony: Both Skr. 
ga(m) bhird- and Avest. gufra- mean “deep” (of water, esp. of the sea, of 


1. The question of etymological relatives outside Indo-Iranian is not important 
for cur little problem. Perhaps the Indo-Iranian root belongs to Old Icelandic kofa 
"to dip” etc. (717); but cf. nowadays T. Buenow, Sartipa-Bhirafi or The Homoge of 
Indology (Lakeman Sarup Memorial Volumes), Hoshiarpur 1554, pe. 8 (gabhird- ete. 
coming from “grabhird- etc, by dissimilation, comparable with Old Church Slavonic 
globoki “deep”). 

2 See £1 the Petersburg Dictlonary av.-: E. & J, Levan, Etymologisches 
Woerterbuch der Sanskrit-Sprache (1007) po. &; M. Levomwann, 
Forschungen 57 (1940) py. 22; P. Tumse, Fesischrift W, Schubring (1951) pe. 9 
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streams) on the one hand*, “secret, mysterious, profound" on the other hand: 

and concerning the latter meaning there ls one correspondence in the texts 
that can hardly be produced by chance. In the Rg-Veda 1, 35, 7 Savitar 
(or Sara 7)* is called gabhirdvepa dsurah “the nivsteriously-speaking Asura”, 
while Yast 10, 25 speaks of Mithra as ahurom gujrém (ace.) “mysterious 
Ahura”. We may perhaps assume that *gabh-rd- “mysterious, profound, 
deep (in thoughts and mysteries)" was an epithet of *aswra- already in Aryan 
times and was inherited by the religious literature in both languages. For, 
as far as the word-form is concerned, it is well known that Skr, gabhird- 

has replaced an older *gablird-, which is testified by the compound-form Skr. 
pobhi-sdk, Avest, jaiwi-vafra- (cf. rji-pyd- : rird-, dvity-dfic- : svttra-, 
Greek xuh- dvewa: xviods, etc, see Wackennacet, Altindische Grammatik 
II/1, 1905, pe. 59 Sqq.) and by Avestan jofra- which has drawn its initial 
j- from forms with Indo-Europ. -e- while “gufra- (*gm-) ought to be the 
regular form. It is only the quality of the vowel that separates this “gefra- 
from our word gufre-. 


Can we possibly explain the -u--? There have been made attempts to 
salve the question in a throughout phonetical way, but they were clearly not 
cogent’, It might have been, however, that the sound was introduced 
from an associated word, that a blend of words took place. And once more 
the comparison of the Indian and Iranian texts gives us a cue on the nature 
of this influencing word: in the Rg-Veda 7, 87,6 Varuna is called gambhird- 
gamsah, plausibly meaning “whose recitations are mysterious, are inseru- 
table”; in Avestan, there is a similar state of affairs expressed by similar 
words, but ee of gambhird- we find a synonym —cf. gira sSrighanha 

: sachings, the secret speeches” (said of Ahura Mardi), Yasna 
48,3. Tf we are aNawia to assume that once existed besides Avestan guzra- 








5, Cf. in Avesian: Yast 19, 15  bamStn. srayathd gufrahe ... . “bottom of the 
deep sec"; in Vedic: RV 3, 52, 16 “the deep river" (sindhu-); 7, 33,8 “their greatness is 
imerutnhly deep lee that of the sea (samudrdsya)"; RV 8, 67, 11 gabhiré "in the deep 
(water)"; etc, etc. 

4 Cé als Bembhard Gem, Die AmOda SpOntas (Sitrungsberichie der 
kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil-hist. Klame, Vol, 176, 1914/15, 
7. Abhandiung) pg. 221 sq. 

5. See Germ, loc, cit: Greene, Der Rig-Veda (2051) LL pe @ cf also 
oombhird-repas- (fzl-, cipra-} EV 10, 62, 5; AV 19, 2, 3. 

& The -m- of gambhiré- is due to the full forms of the root like gimbhan-, 


4, [a Mém, Soc. Linguist, 9 (1896) 379 Catere foam Seeirents 
the often compared Avest. purda- “the fifth" ace, Bemmteway, B20 , 193 qq: 
Ltamimailh IL/2 (1954) pe. Tal (with bibliogr.), and others. 
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4 s2ngha- an Avest. *gafra-sengha- corresponding to Ved. gimbhird-samse- 
(older *gabhrd-darnea-) it is well thinkable that the isolated "gafre- (whose 
belonging to the group of jafra-, jqfnu- was perhaps no more felt, since 
the whole word-family had introduced the j-) has received the vowel-uality 
from the synonymous word, gicra-. Perhaps the “sacral” character® of the 
sound -u-, well fitting to a word meaning “mysterious, deep, secret”, favoured 
the influence of giizra- an “gufne-., 

To sum up: Indo-Iranian had an adjective *gabh-ra-, In compounds 
*pabh-i-, denoting “deep", and “secret, mysterious, profound”, In Indian 
gabhé- is preserved, "gabhrd- transformed into ga(m)bherd-; Iranian pre- 
served both, but introduced initial j-, regular only im forms with Indo-Europ. 
-e-, in jafra-, jaiwi-, Only an archaic *gafra-—used in the “poetic” sense 
of the word (whereas jafra- has only the “profane” meaning of “deep”) 
and in old inherited formulas (as *gafra-ahurc-, *oafra-sengha- [7]) pre- 
served the g-; this isolated word was influenced by a synonym: Avestan 
guara- (cf. Skr. guii- “to hide"), It took this word's vowel-quality and 
resulted in Avestan gufra-. 


| 8 W. Havens, Zur Entstehting eines so anmnten sakrmlen w-Elementes in den 
rulogerm nischer Sprachen, Anzelger der oe wichischen Akad. der W Joi Priein 
phil-bist Kl, J MT Nr. is; F. Srecur, Zum sukralen u, Die Sprache (Vienna) 1 
(1949) pe. 43 sqq., etc. mi 






SIGNED VERSES BY SANSKRIT POETS 





x 
M. B. Emwencau, Berkeley, California 


In his history of kdvya literature, S. K. De’ speaks of signed verses 
-as ‘not rare in Sanskrit.’ These verses are ‘cleverly constructed to contain 
the name itself’ of the author. The reference is, of course, not to verses in 
which the poet gives autobiographical details, but to those in which by 
some verbal ingenuity he introduces his name in a way that is secondary 
to his main subject#* 


_ “Verses with such ascriptions are not uncommonly found in the antho- 
lopies, The Kevindravacanasamuccaya,” for example, has six verses of this 
kind, though, to be sure, three of the six had to wait for inclusion in later 
anthologies before the ascription was made. Given that, as Thomas. says 
(p. 17), we may not ‘allow too much weight to [any anthology) ascriptions, 
so often carelessly set down,’ we may view with the eye of suspicion any 
anthology ascription to a poet of a ‘signed’ verse if the verse does not occur 
in an otherwise preserved long work of the poet. The habits of the Sanskrit 
poets of the decadence were such that any artificiality may be expected of 
them. At the same time, artificiality was the vice also of most of the writers 
on the theory and practice of poetry, and of the anthologists with them. 
Consequently, although there is a chance that the following verse 
(Eavindra samuccaya 29) was actually the work of Murari, its reput- 
ed author, who is otherwise known for his bad play Anargharaéghava and 
for numerous other anthelogy verses, it is only a fifty-fifty chance, since the 
last word of the verse, murdreh, no matter who wrote it, might well have 
seemed to the anthologist a heaven-sent chance to find in it the punning 
signature of the poet. 








1. & N. Dasctrta and S EK. De, A Alstory of Sanakrit Literature, Classical Period, 
Vol. 1 (Caleutia, 1947), 417. Hereafter to be referred to for short es History. I have 
published an evaluation of thin book in JAOS, TI, 86-7 (1951), and have expressed there 

2 (Closely allied in spirit to such verses are thor found In the intreductory mate- 
tial of reveral of the plays attributed to Bhiisa, In thesy the names of the characters 
are interwoven. The figure of speech involved is called mudrilamkdra by R. V. Jactmmar, 
Drama fn Senskrit Literature (Bombay, UM7), 74. 

3. Kawindravacenasamuceaye. Edited by F. W. ‘Tuomas, (Bthliotheca Indica, 
work 206, issue no, 1309; Calcuttn, 1912.) 
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dugdhabdhidagdhalenaiechuriashavkam 











venerate Murfiri’s (ie. Visnu’s) breast, its skin inkled with milk 
drops from the milk pcean which was being churned with Mount Mandara 
twirled by his arms, so that it (his breast) seemed to be a pool of full-blown 
white lotuses rivaling and mocking the sky beflecked with stars.’ 


A-woman poet called Jaghanacapali Is given by Thomas as the author 
of his verse 518. A detsiled examination of this case yields instructive 
results, 


The ward jaghanacapalé as a common noun has two meanings. It 
denotes ‘a libidinous woman,’ this conventional (riidha) meaning being 
derived obviously from the etymological (yoya) meaning of the compound, 
‘shaking as to the hips or buttocks’ (Weber, ‘die mit den Hiiften wackelt’). 
As a common noun it also denotes a variety of the dry@ meter, in which 
in the second hemistich the 2nd and 4th ganas (feet of 4 morae each) are 
amphibrachs (-—+;) and each is flanked at each of its ends by a long vowel, 
the hemistich being: 


yun | ee | lo lo | lou oo) 


This word as the name of a meter is? a compound of capald, which is the 
technical name for the type of Gry4 hemistich just deseribed, and jaghana-, 
which denotes the second hemistich of the Gryd verse (as it does also in 
jaghanavipuld,in which vipula denotes ‘the type of @ry4 hemistich which 
Incks a caesura after the: third gana’); cf. also mukhacapald, the reverse of 
the jaghanacapald, with the capalé type of hemistich in the first half of the 
verse (mulha-“hesd’). 


It is, then, somewhat accidental and with different analyses of the com- 
pound that the two mesnings of joghanarapald are carried by the same word: 
the meanings are not derivative from one another. However, the writers of 
Sanskrit have not failed to see their opportunity to make a pun. The word 
in its meaning ‘a libidmous woman’ is somewhat rare, and, in fact, I have 
found no example (except for some of the secondary variants of the Pafica- 
tantra verse given below) in which it did not occur in a verse in the jaghana- 











4. Albrecht Worn; Indiecho Studien 3,256 ff. (1583). 
5 As Weoww indicated, (bid, 171. 
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expalad meter!® This was to be expected in the examples in treatises on 


metrics: the striking thing is its application elsewhere. HalAyudha, the com- 
mentator (cir. 950 ap.) on the earlier (probably much earlier) treatise on 
metrics, the Pifgalasiitra, gives three examples, all containing descriptions of 
the libidinous woman, with consequently an easy way to use the word in 
both its meanings as a common noun. 


An earlier and somewhat more ingenious example is the following. In 
the sixth-century astrological work, Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita, chapter 104 
on the ‘planetary movements’ (grahagocarddhylyah) is famous, or notorious, 
for the fact that in its first two verses it announces by a series of puns that 
the chapter will treat of the grahagocaras in verses which at the same time 
‘exemplify the various meters, and that then it exemplifies the meters in 63 
verses, each of which contains the name of its meter used punningly, Verse 
% ends: arya mukhacapalatvam ksamadhvem nah ‘O noble ones (Gri by 
sandhi for dryds), pardon our loequaciousness (mukhacapalatvam)!" and 
exemplifies and names the type of Grya called mukhacapald, Verse 3 
exemplifies and names the jaghanacapala meter: 


mandavyagiram arutva na madiya rocate ‘tha va nai ‘vam 
sadhvi tatha na pumsim priya yath syaj jaghamacapala 


‘Or rather [ie. far from my style needing the pardon mentioned in verse 2]; 
when you have heard [my predecessor] Mandavya’s utterance [which is 
good. but unadorned), mine in this way will not fail to please. A chaste 
woman would not be so dear to men as a libidinous one Gaghanacapald).’ 
The sentiment in the second half af the verse seems to be motivated only by 
the need to introduce the name of the meter with its other meaning as 4 
common noun. 

One other verse with this word is found, with a number of variant 
readings, in two of the Pancatantra recensions and in a number of the antho- 








6, Girnice the oscurrence of the word kmown to me were nearly all found with the 
gid of the usual dictionaries, it iy probsbie that there are other cecurrences, somo of 
which may be different in type from those discussed—It is to be noted that not all 
ioghanaedipdld. verses contain the word in the other meaning: og, the verse itustrating 
thie meter fn the Bhiratiya-nitySistra doed not have It, though it has both the elements 
of the compound separately (Manamnohen Geose's é‘ranstation in the Bibliotheca Indica 272 
(Calcutta, 1951]; XVI 167)—! canmot refrain from pointing out that Kalidasa seems to 
have approached very close to this literary trick in his play Abhijfiina-dikuntala, His 
first example of the manddkrinta (‘slow-motion’) meter in this play (114 in PrecHmt’s 
HOS edition) has in its Inst quarter the word mandemandam (wery slowly").. This surely 
is not mere caincidence; the poet really Intended to tickle the cognoscenti by hin playful 
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oars. Relative dates for the earliest of thess versions #re not quite certain, 


Probably the earliest of the texts is the ‘textus simplicior’ of the Panca- 
tantra, which is dated between cir. 900 av, and 1199 an, The editions? do 
not sive a critical text, nor has enough information been published about 

manuscripts to guarantee the readings. The verse occurs twice in the 
textus simplicior in. two slightly different forms. 


Book 1, vs. 173; 


durdivase ‘sitapakse duhsamcirasu nagaravithisu 
patyau videSayate param sukham jaghanacapalayah 


"When the city streets are difficult to move about in on a rainy day in the 
dark half of the month, and her husband has gone to s foreign country, there 











is great happiness for a libidinous woman.' 


Book 4, vs, 55: 
durdivase ghanatimire duhsamoarasu nagaravithisu 
patyau videéayate paramasukham jaghanacapalayih 


‘The only difference in meaning here is ‘on a rainy day dark with clouds’ 





ad of ‘on a rainy day in the dark half of the month.’ The difference 
in reading peramasukham instead of param sukham makes no difference in 
meaning, but the verse in its form in book 1 is in the jaghanacepalé meter, 
and that in book 4 is In an undifferentiated G@ryi_ 


The anthology Kavindravacanasamuccaya’? which has come down to 
Us In-f manuscript of about the second half of the twelfth century but may 
have been put together between one and two centuries: earlier, is Aesarad 
earlier SS oneatae version of the Paficatantra, called ancakhyar 








é mavane nihsamcirasu nagarsvithisu 
bital vidilaydte param sukham jaghanacapalivah 





7. Panchatantre |, ed F. Kiecnom (Bombey Sansic it Series IV; Bombay, 1869): 
Ponchatantre [and III, ed. G. Bim (Bombay Sanakrit Series I; Bombay, 1868): 
Potchoteniva TV ond Ved, G. Boman (Bombay Sanskrit Series I; Bombay, 1869). ‘This 
verse does not occur in any other Paficalantre version thm this and Piirnabhadra’s, and 
is one of the textus simpliciar’s ‘enotmeus mumber of tinoriginal stanzas,’ to quote from 
Franklin Eocexron, The Pefichatantra Reconstructed (2 vols; New Haven, Conn, 1924), 
vol 2, p. 28 
8. See note 3. 
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‘When the city streets show no movement of wayfarers in the wind on a 
night of rainy weather, and her husband, etc.’ The differences in the first 
quarter-verse between the Paficatantra verses just given and this verse, make 
it certain that both were copied from an earlier text. Furthermore, since 
this verse and the verse in book 1 of the textus simplicior of the Pancatantra 
agree in their reading param sukham and consequently in the jaghanacepala 
meter, we may be sure that this reading and this metrical form were in the 
source from which both texts copied. The original form of the verse, then, 
4s of the punning type discussed above, with the word jaghanacapala carrying 
both its meanings as a common noun. 


It-is hardly worthwhile to dicevss all the variants that the verse shows 
jn its later history. Pirmabhadra (1190 a.) copied from manuscripts of 
the Panicatantra textus simplicior in his book 1, vs. 133 and book 3, vs. 1772 
The first hemistich: are very like’ those of the textus simplicior. The second 
e hs, as apart in the edition, are both of the form: 


‘upon her husband's going to a foreign country, there is great happiness for 
a libidinous woman.’ Neither verse, then, is in the jaghanacapali meter. 
However, one of the editor's manuscripts, namely Bh, has In book 3, 
ws. 177 a second hemistich identical with that of the textus simplicior, 
book 1, vs. 173; the verse, consequently, is in the jaghanocopald meter 
in this manuscript. It is difficult, considering the eclecticism of both Pirna- 
bhadra and some of his copyists (including that of manuscript Bh.), to be 
Sure what Piirnabhadra really wrote here, nor need we attempt to decide." 

Five anthologies after the Kavindravacanasamuccaya quote the verse, 
usually with differences of reading, which in the first hemistich usually 
approach closer to the Paficatantra variants.. The anthologies are: Vallabha- 
deva's Subh&sitavali, which has a nucleus of the 12th century but was com- 




















@ ‘The text was published by Johannes Herre: in Harvard Oriental Series, vol, 11 
Siena te Rent snce) Yann pecioey ane vein a Fear ees Onseniah See ree 
G. a eneenkins Pantszchatantrum, sive quinquepartitum de moribus erponens 
(Bonn, 1848, 1859) is partly textus simplicior and partly Porpabbsedra in origin, The 
verse appenrs three times in this edition, with some further variants; no vorsion iy in 
the jaghenacapald meter. Otto Bowrimon, Indische Spriiche (St Petersburg, 1870, 1872. 
1873) gives the verse from Kosmaxren and the Bombay edition, 3 no. 2863. We may 
negieet the verse as given in the textus ornatlor of the Sukasaptatl, since story 58 in 
pera aee ne A beerowiog, frcen, Pinyiiae tive meter. ta Dok aphewscersls. TNS 
text wes by Richard Scummr, Abhsandlungen der philosop h=philologiechen 
Classe der Kimiglich Hayerischen Akademie der Wiseenschaftan 212 (1908-9). a17-416. 
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pleted not earlier than the rott century;!! the Siktimuktavali, later than 
1257 ap. Hari Kavi's Subhasitahdravali, Venidatta’s Padyaveni and Lak;- 
miapabbatt Ankolakara’s Padyarncan’. all of the 17th century. By the time 
n-century anthologies the second hemistich had been sufficiently 
corrupted sccal contaminations and accidents to have lost the characteris- 
tics of the jaghanacapala meter, However, the Padyaveni and the Padyara- 
can& added the complication of an ascription of the verse to a poctess Jag- 
capala, punningly referred to by the final word jaghanacapaldyah!™ 


"Finally, the recent anthology by Jatindra Bimal Cuaupnun and Roma 
CuaupHumt, Sanskrit Poetesses, Part A,“ adopts the ascription of the 17th- 
century anthologies, The CHaupnurm have doubts about this poetess, 
because the word jaghanacapald is also the name of the meter in which the 
verse is composed, S. K. De" also feels doubtful because of the name of the 

ti ise this is the only verse ascribed to this author, and because 
Jaghanacapall is a ‘rather strange snd unusual’ name, as indeed it is for 
= = _gourtesan, since it could be (somewhat rudely) translated as 
'‘Switch-bottom’! ven without these additional reasons, however, the late- 
ness of the aseription is sufficient indication that the poetess is only a figment 

One poittt in the history of this verse is noteworthy. It was un- 
doubtedly composed to illustrate the metrical type, the jaghanacapala aryd. 
But that this was so, failed to be recognized by many of the copyists and 
anthologists; hence the verbal changes which destroyed the old meter. Nor 
did this recherché point take the attention of most of the modern editors and 





















11. The Subhishisnali of Vallabhadevo. Edited by Peter Prrensox and Pandit 
Troscarnatana. (Bombay Sanskrit Series, 31; Bombay, 1886.) 5. K. De has made it at 
lesst probible that it was quoted directly in 1160 a.n, but that our present text contains 
many Ister additions and in its present form ts not earlier than the Ith century. His 
controversy on the subject with A. Berriedale Kerra is found in the following articles: 
De, JRAS 1027, 471-7; Kerra, BSOS 5. 27-32 (1928); De, ib. 490-509 (1928). Du gives this 
dating in History 41%, butt his views stem not to be ienown to his collaborator in thle 
yoliene (S381), mor to BL RnmeaMacnanian, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 
(Madras, 1937). 

12. ‘Trowas in his exegetical note on p. 226 of his Kavindravacanseemuceaya says 
that Joghanacapalé is tho name of the suthoress of verse 515, and he gives a reference 
to verse 29 and the other ‘signed’ verses listed in the pote on that verse. However, 
he is merely following the 17th-century anthologies, es he makes clear in his listing af 
Jaghanacapali on p. 122. V. Racuavax has a note on this fictitious portess as named in 

the Padyaracuna in hiy article "Sanskrit and Prikrt Poctesses,” Quarterly Journal of the 
Seine Guateny, fe CIAt8). 40-74, ep. 

13. 24 ed, Calcutta, 1941, Verse 35; text on p. 15, translation on p. 81. 

14. History 4lT. 
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commentators; in general they were not so discerning of metrical niceties as 


Is the evidence sufficient to allow one to guess that the word jaghanc- 
capalaé was first compounded as a technical term to label the variety of drya 
meter so called, and that then it was re-used punningly in the meaning ‘libi- 
dinous woman’? Certainly the rarity of the word in the latter meaning—in 
fact, its failure to occur except in combination with the other meaning (i, 
of course, our dictionaries can be taken as evidence that it really does so 
fail)—looks in this direction, and makes us think of the writers of erotic 
poetry as inventors of meters and names of meters, for whom Hermann Jacopr 
made such a strong case. 


Avrnecut"® listed a number of occurrences of ‘signed’ verses in the 
Sarfigadharspaddhati? (cir, 1963 a.v.), without voicing any suspicion that 
the ascriptions might be fictitious. When, however, a verse containing the 
word rudati (no. 3420; ‘the weeping woman’) is attributed to Rudatipandita 
(‘the pandit of the rudafi-verse’), and a verse containing the word nidrd- 
ht (mo. 2454; ‘suffering from want of sleep’) is attributed to an author 
ridra, we may justly think that the names have been derived from 


Another of the verses thus signed has a complicated history of ascrip- 
In the quasi-anthology, Ballala’s Bhojaprabandha," a poet Kridicandra 
rebukes King Bhoja for his bad manners in asking newly-arrived scholars 
their names, and speaks e verse (no: 115) in which one of the key words 
is identical with his mame, as Kalidasa deduces. The verse is: 


oy itam indor lekham ratikalanabharmam ca. valayam 

dvayam cakrikrtya prahasitamukhi Sailatanaya 

avocad yam pasye 'ty avatu sa Sivah s& ca girija 
"The Mountain’s daughter [Parvati] with smiling face said, “Look!” to Siva 
when she had formed into a disk these two, the crescent of the moon fallen 
[from Siva’s head] and the bangle broken in the strife of love. May protec- 
tion be granted by that Siva and the Mountain's daughter and that Moon 
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15. Zeitschrift der deutechen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 3 (1884). 605 f. 

16, Ibid, 27 (1873). 3. 

17. The Paddhati of Sarngadhera. Edlied by Peter Perenson, (Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, 37; Bombay, 1882.) 

18. ‘Translation by Louls H. Gray, The Narrative of Bhoja (Bhojaprabandha) by 
Ballaiz of Benares (American Oriente) Series, 34; New Haven, Cann, 1950). 
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formed in play (lerid@cundra), whose body is filled with rays from [the 
couple's dazzlingly white] teeth,’ 


This verse occurs otherwise in three of the anthologies. In Sridhara- 





Vararici. In ‘hs ‘SSrfigadharapaddhati™ (cir. 1363 ax.) it is verse 2 96, attri- 
buted to Kridacandrs. Im Vallabhadeva's Subhisitivali*! (12th to 15th cen- 
turies) it is verse 66, attributed to Candaka or Candraka. The author of 
the Bhojaprabandha flourished at the end of the 16th and the beginning of 
the 17th century. 


It is obvious that Ballala in giving the verse to Kridacandra is follow- 
ing the attrituition of the Sarngadharapaddhati. It seems almost equally ob- 
wious that the Candaka or Candraka attribution is somehow connected with 
the name Kridacandra. When there is no other evidence, it is inp 
to be tire which of the two occurrences of a verse, that in the Sarigadhara- 
paddhati and that in the Subhasitaval!l, should be given priority, In the 
present instance it seems plausible (on the principle of the lectio difficilior) 
to assume that the poet Kridacandra, who is found nowhere else in Sanskrit 
literature or literary history, has been replaced by the somewhat more 
— Cand (r)aka.= And vet, the reverse is not entirely ruled out, if the 

belonged to the original nucleus of the Subh&sitavali. The earliest 
péeribaition of the verse that to Vararuci, need not be discussed at length: 
the verse may originally have been his, or we may guess that his name, like 
other famous names, attracted unattributed verses for one resson or 
another For Sarnigadhara, then, the verse was either without attribution, 
or attributed to Cand (r)aka; he invented a name for its putative author on 
ebb thn edbeite idee alas amatale just as he invented Rudati- 


‘Signed’ verses, then, seem with varying degrees of probability to be 
attributable to the poets to whom they are ascribed. Even the most innocent- 
seeming ascriptions often are contradictorily treated in the series of antho- 
logies, and Thomas's warning, that we should not ‘allow too much weight 
to such ascriptions,’ seem: justified. 














19. Seduktikeradmrte of Sridheroadim, Edited by Pandit Rimiivtira Sanwa, (Pun- 
jab Onental Series, 15; Lahore, 1933.) ty Mt. the last word reads: datenckirondipiritakalah 
‘whose digits are filled up with mys... 

20. See note 17, The verse ls giver. ied translated by Aurercer, ZDMG 27,18 {. 
21. See note 1. 

zz. whom see De, History 118. 

2. a thumbanil sketch of Vararuci and the various works attributed to him, 
De, History 10, fn: 5. 
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In the following two verses, however, that are found in one work, the 
poet, whose name is sure beyond any shadow of doubt, inserted a signature 
by means of puns in which parts of verses were short sentences having 
reference to him as well as to their proper subject matter. 


These examples are found in Bana’s Candisataka. Quackenpos in his 
translation™ has seldom missed the elaborate dlegas of the poet, but both 
these instances were neglected by him (and by the commentary followed by 
him) since they are only fragmentary puns and do not, like the elaborate 
puns generally found, give complete double meanings for a whole verse. They 


are, as it were, fragmentary and fleeting secondary suggestions that are to 
he recognized by sensitive auditors. Although they add nothing to the senti- 
ment (rasa) suggested primarily by the poet, they add a fillip to the auditors’ 

wrahle appreciation through their recognition of the poet's skill in the 


ae es LL 





Verse 24, pada a: srigin bdnam vimutica bhramasi balir asau sant- 
Hiatah kena béno, has already two meanings, according to the Sanskrit com- 
mentary in the Kavyamala edition used by Quackenbos, Candi speaks in 
derision te one of the gods who were unsuccessful against the demon Mahisa: 
‘0 Bowman (Visnu), let fly thine arrow; thou art mistaken [in supposing 
that] this (Mahisa) is Bali; why is thy arrow held back?" Or; ‘O Visnu, let 
Bana (the demon Ball’s son] go; thou art mistaken [in supposing that] this 
[thy captive} is Bali; why is Bana held in captivity?’ The words binam and 
b@no undoubtedly suggest also the poet's name. Even more—bénam vimutica 
and samyatah kena bano mean: ‘Release Bana [from the samsara, the bonds 
af existence]!' “Why is Bana bound?’ This is undoubtedly to be interpret aa] 
as a prayer to Visnu (S@rigin) or to Candi herself to whom the verse as 4 


Moat of verse 30 is addressed by Siva to his wife Candi in admiration 
for her feat in slaying Mahisa. In padas c and d he says: pyothayasi mahisam 
noi ‘kam anyin api toam/ye yudhyante ‘era ned ‘va ‘thou didst discomfit not 

e, but also others who did not fight there at all." These ‘others" 
dicated in padas a and b by puns. Pada a, consequently, has two 
interpretations, the first referring to Mahisa’s death, the other to vietory over 
the demons Bana and Bali. It reads: ksipto banah krtas te trikcavinatitato 
nirvaliy madhyadeSach. The interpretations are - "The arrow (bdinah) was 
sped (ksipto), and thy (te) abdomen (madhyadesah), stretched taut by the 


















uM The Sanskrit Poems of Mayiire ... together with ... Baénn’s Condiéetaka. 
(Columbla University TIndo-[ranian Sories, a; New York, 1917.) “Se Paneatlone are taken 
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twisting of thy shoulders (trike-vinati-tato), became (krtas) free from 
wrinkles (nir-valir)'; and: ‘Bana (bineh) was laid low (kgipto), and the 
Middle Region (madhyadeiah; ie. the central part of the north of India, 
from about Delhi to Allahabad), being stretched in obeisance to the three 
sacred syllables (trika-vinati-tato), became (kytas) freed from Bali (nir- 
balir)," In addition, the fragments: ksipto tanah Krtaz .. . trikavinatitato, 
mean in reference to the poet: ‘Bana (bénah), having itech imse 

sinto), became (krtas) stretched out in obeisance to the three poets (tri- 
keavi-nati-tato), ‘= 


It remains to identify the:‘three poets’ (trikavi}. Ihave been unable 
(so far) to find closely parallel phraseology in a kiya text or elsewhere, 
However, Rajagekhara’s narrative of the origin cof képya in the 3rd chapter 
of the Kavyamimames™ clearly provides an interpretation. The three first 
kavis in Rajagekhara's account are Usanas (also called Sukra, Kavya, and 
Kavi), Valmiki, and Vyasa. Usanas is well known in this role from the 
Bhagavadgita 10°37, where Krsna, in stating his manifestations as the chief 
of every category, says: kevindim uéond kavil: ‘of the kavis [I am] the kavi 
USanas’; it was on see She that Rajasékhara undoubtedly relied in making 
‘Usanas ‘the: eriginal kavi 


It need not be demonstrated that Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, 
is conmmnotily, kenown aa the ddilenot ‘the first poet’ 


The Mahabharata, of which Vyasa is the reputed reciter, is hardly a 
képya in dha Senhitienl seniae, Tt has been thought, however that it makes 
a claim to being'a kavya, All the passages making this claim, so far as I can 
discover, were in the first two chapters of the vulgate text; Examination of 
the critical edition shows that all are interpolations made later than the fixed 
text from which all our manuscripts derive. That they are interpolations 
well established in several branches of both northern and southern recen- 























*5. This interpretation wan suggested by one of my students, P, L, Garecs; I have 
developed ft. 
26, This treatise on the art of poetry, of the 9h-10th centuries, published in 


Paris, 148), The narrative is on pp. 40-54 of the traniistion, and is provided with 
notes which I have gratefully used, especially those on Usanas—The three classes 

od haste cf pecgcensively decreasing msril, which wera-cstablished: by Hijaiekhers in 

chapter 4, can hardly be invoked here, since, quite apart from the bed meaning that 

would be ‘tovolved, the chronology [a out of order. 

Ren oT, E. W. Horeis, The Great Eple of India (New York, 1902), p. 53 und p. 80, 

fo. 1. 
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sions is significant of a fairly general, but comparatively late, Hindu atti- 
tude towards this epic, but it has no more weight than that. All that is 
left in the established text is the claim that the epie (called merely itihasa 
‘and akhyana) provides sustenance. and ideas to kavis (who are preeminently 
elaborators of epic theres). The passages relevant to this point™ are both 
in the second chapter of book 1, a chapter that, though like its neighbouring 
chapters 1 and 3 it occurs in our earliest fixed text, yet will be granted by 
‘higher criticism’ to have less claim than most of the epic to be nuclear.” 


The attitude towards Vyasa as a kavi that ts displayed in the epic 
interpolations is backed by a scatter of literary and critical passages. The 
literary theorist Anandavardhana (cir, 850 A.) in the commentary on the 
Dhvanyaloka verse 11" applied the term kdvya to the Mshabharata, Raja- 















‘avis are as incapable of surpassing this kérya lic. the epic] es the other three 
sm unable to solve for lack of a word Index. tt js clear that it occurs designating one 
Of the sages and ag a secondary udjective referring to him; see Sompiows Intes 
Names in the Mahabharata, av. end also these meanings end references in PW 





in 
: , TAN the Mahabharata instances, however, of kivya in the sense of ‘posm 
the Ike (PW's 2. karyc) have turned out to be in interpolations {including PW's 
somewhat problematic reference 2453 [otherwise referred to na 2. 11. 36; interpolation 
30° after 2. 11. 26 in. the critical edition], on which, us reference also to the Soni 
in the epic, Hopkins, p. 55, mpllt a deal of ink). is it possible that there are no instances 





1. 2, 2alab: | 

idam sarvaih kavivarair akhyanam upajivyste 
AI! the excsllecit Kavis are sustained by thix narrative, us sorvants desiring, clevstion 
by & highborn Jord.’ 
‘20 See, eg. D, D. Rosasmt's instructive remarks on the first three chapters of 
the Mahibharata in JAOS 6 (16). 110-2 
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Sekhara (9th-l0th cent.), whose Kavyamimamsad has just been cited, in the 
fistiverse of this drame Karpiramafiart also used the word pistino ‘[the 
poets], Vyasa and the rest.’ The earliest allusion to Vyasa that I have found 
inthis vein is by Bina himself (frst half of the 7th century), in the third 








Frocinse to that Vyasa who is all-knowing, the creator among poets, .. .' This 
last phrase may well allude to the epic's claim shat at pecvides mustengnae 
and ideas to kevis™ 


These three, then, are the kavis to whom Bana does obeisance. They 
are fsis, and Kalidasa, whom one might be tempted to make the third in the 
triad with Vyasa and Valmiki, is after all only a man, 





S& Further search of the literature is almost sure to bring more passages to 
ight—-It is not necessary to do more than mention J. Now's misconception, to tha 
effect that the Mahdbhirata ‘le not called « kiryo by Indian tradition’ (The Foundations 
of tudien Poetry [Calcutta Oriental Series, No, 16. EB 8; 1925], p. 5). 

i. So, in fact, the commentator Samkara (in Firmmer’s ed, Bombay Sanskrit 
3) interprets, quoting bharata 1, 2 Z3isb which I have given 
in note 29, and saying that the word kav is ued figuratively (upcedrds) for kevibuddhi, 
kavivedhas—being then ‘the creaior of the ideas of the kevis.’ 








REFLECTIONS ON SARVA- IN VEDIC TEATS 
BY 


J. Gonna, Utrecht. 





In perusing those passages from the patts of Vedic literature 
which contain the word sarva- or compounds with sarva- we soon get the 
impression that translators have often disagreed with regard to the exact 
equivalent of these words in particular contexts, Cases are not rare in which 
eyen translations from the same pen are at variance with each other. An 
attempt may therefore be made to examine this word more closely. The 
comment made by GHASSMANN on the meaning of sarva- in the Reveda is 
still worth quoting. The basal meaning “undivided, complete” (“ungeteilt, 
vollstiindig"), this authority. says,! prevails in this corpus, the idea of “all” 
being denoted by vidva-, seldom and only in the younger parts by 
sarva-, < is no doubt right in vindicating, contrary to the Petro- 
grad Dictionary, a meaning “undivided, whole, uninjured” (“ganz, ungeteill, 
unversehrt"). 


This sense is perfectly evident in the following passages: RV. 1, 41, 2 
tidm bahtiteva plprati panti mdrtyam rigih | dristah sdrva edhate “the mortal 
being, whom they (the Adityas) bring over (Le. save), so to say, in the arms 
and protect from injury, prospers ‘complete’ (Le, in sound condition) and 
unhurt (or rather; safe, secure)"; 8, 27, 16 pré sd kgéyam tirute... | pré 
prajabhir j@yate...dristah sirva edhate “he increases his house..., he pro- 
pagales offspring..., he prospers safe and sound", In 10, 161, 3—which, being 
the last stanza of a siikta intended to release a patient from consumption, also 
occurs, as 8, 1, 20 in the Atharvaveda—it reads: sirvdiiga sdrnam te cdksuh 
sdrvam Gyud ca te “vidam “whole-limbed one! 1 have won your sight and your 
life safe and sound”. 

The translations given for the same adjective when occurring in the 
Atharvaveda seem to be, in places, in need of modification. AV. 18, 4, 8 
(funeral verses) mahimanam agnér...simagah sérva tina whi “do thou, 








oA 














with thy limbs, ‘complete in all parts’, Le, safe and sound, go unto Agni’s 
greatness”, The adjective not infrequently refers to the completeness cr 
totality after an enumeration of the parts or constituents: 2, 31, 5; 19, 5, 1, 


1. Hi. Grassarx, Worterbuch zum Rig-veda, column 1459, 
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of. also 4, 20, 4 sérvam...ydé ca Sidrd utaryah, and RY. 10, 163, 5 and 6. AV. 
8, 2, 25 sérvo val titra jivati gar dévah ptirugah pestih. ..—which forms part 
of & series of stanzas intended to be used in ceremonies for continuation of 
‘life and vitality—was translated by Wirney-Lanman as follows: “every 
one, verily, lives here—ox, horse, man, beast, where this charm is performed, 
a defence unto living”. There is, however, 3s far as I am able to see, no 
objection to an interpretation: “unhurt, safe and sound”: “cow, horse, man... 
live and are uninjured, where. . ” Tn the corresponding stanza in the Taitt. 
Ar,. (6, 11, 12) the first pada, though different in wording, harmonizes in 
sense: nd val titra pré miyate. AV. 16, 4, 6 the adjective occurs in the 
same context es suasti: “well-being”, a combination which is to recur on one 
of the following pages: suasty adyosdso dogdsas ca sirva ipah sdrvagano 
adya “may I, O waters, attain today dawns and evenings with well-being 
(Je. well) safe and sound, and my train safe and sound” (“whole and with 
my whole train’ Warrwey-Lanman). 


The sense of sarva- may also be illustrated by passages such as- Ait. 
Br. 6, 31, 2 no vai sakrd evdgre sarvah sambhavaty, ekaikam va angans sam- 
bhavatah sambhavati “not at oncs.,.does it come into being whole, sepa- 
rately each member comes into being nz it comes into being’. Hence also the 
compound sarvaiiga- (RV. 10, 161, 5; AV. 8, 2, 8 etc.) “whole-limbed, entire 
or p erfect in limb” (joining arista- “unhurt"), and “complete” (in peneral). 


The combinations of strva- and vifya- are therefore not necessarily 
tautological in character: TBr. 3, 1, 1, 1 yasyemé vised bhuvandni sarvd may 
have meant “.,.all these worlds in their completeness (entirity)", visve- 
pointing out the inability to proceed after a certain total mumber has been 
counted, surva- emphasizing the idea of wholeness: and completeness and the 
inability to discern defectivenes: 








Let us new turn to the compound asarva-. In AV.9, 2, 14 dsarvaviras 
caratu...dvésyo mitrandm parivargyah svaéndm the trarislation given by. the 
American scholars “with his heroes not safe” is doubtless preferable to that 
of the Petrograd Dictionary: “whose people are not complete” ("seine Leute 
nicht voll beisammen habend"), ‘The adjective is of some frequency in the 
brahmanas: Jaim. Br. 3, 123 is very instructive: kuméari, sthaviro va ayam 
asarve nilam patitvandya “girl, this old man, who is decrepit, is no adequate 
husband". The sense of the word no doubt is “defective, not complete, lack- 
ing something essential"; ibid. 124 yuvam vé asarvau stho, you devau santay 


2 W. D. Worrney, Atharve-veda Samhita, revised by Ch. FR. Lawman, Harvard 
1005, o. 480, iS 
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asomapau sthah “you ‘are ‘defective’ (incomplete)—or: there is something 
wrong with you, because though bemg gods you are not admitted to drink 
the soma juice”. Cf. also Sat, Br. 4, 1, 5, 10 f na vai susorviv. tea stho na 
susamrddhau “you are neither quite complete nor quite perfect”. A person 
who is neither a nobleman nor a purohita is Incomplete: asarva-, the same 
bra says (6, 6,3, 12). 


In an interesting pericope of the Jaiminiya-upanizad-brahmana, 
3, 1,1, 1f% the reasons are given why some powerful beings may be 


DPOB 





called nsurva-: in that the sun has gone to setting, it has gone to the seizers 
who are in the west, therefore it is not complete: tena so ‘sarvah; the moon 
and the asterisms are for the same reason “incomplete”; the fire is asarva-, 
because it dies out; day and night, because they piss; the quarters of the 
sky, because they are confounded and cannot be distinguished at night; the 
god of rain, because he loses and draws water’; the waters, the herbs, and 
the forest-trees, beeause they are exhausted, Here the sense of asurva- is 
very much in evidence: what is not always and in all respects perfect, what 
in some ‘respects falls short of the ideal standards, what loses part of the 
power or energy which it represents, ts esarva-. 


| From a passage in the Aitareya-brahmana (5, 7) it appears that the 
long formula devasya tvd savituh prasave etc. etc. is not considered to be 
“complete” as long as it is not concluded by bhah, bhuwah, svah. “Ifthe is 
anointed without a complete formula, he is liable to depart before he has 
completed ‘a full lifetime” (yad asarvena waco "bhisikto bhavatifvaro ha tu 
purayusah praitoh...), The vyahrtis, indeed, are servdpti- Le. they repre- 
sent “the obtaining of completeness”,* and by adding these the institutor of 
the sacrifice is liable to complete a full lifetime, to live the whole of an a@yus; 
by conquest he obtains “sarvam'’: ivare ha sarvam Gyur aitoh, sarvam dpnod 
vijayena. It may be added that the commentary explains asurvena by sam- 
Pirtirahitena “destitute of completion”. 


Tn connection with the sacrificial horse the Satapatha-brahmana §,.1, 
4, 5 observes that it was produced incomplete (asarva-) when it was pro- 
duced from the waters, because something belonging to it was left behind: by 
means of that ane completes the horse and makes it whole (semardheyati 
krtsnam karoti). The wife, the same brahmana (5, 2, 1, 10) holds, is one 


half (i.c., the complementary part: ardhah) of his own self; hence, a5 long as 














$. Tum not able to understand Onrrm.’s translation: Parjanys rains and holds 
up (uc eo orhnd@ti: H. Oemret, in the Journal of the Amer. Or, Soc. 16, p. 159). 

4. Eemt “an obtaining of all" (A Berriedale Kets, Rig-vedea Brahmana: 
Horvard 1920, p. 324). 
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hs does not marry her, . . . for so long he is incomplete’ This observation is 
Vajapeys: in performing this rite the sncrificer attempts, for himself and his 
cwife, to reach the sun:® in ascending the sacrificer pronounces the words: 
sarva etém gatim gacchéni “complete I want to go to that (supreme) goal.” 
‘Here man obviowily endeavours to reach the high goal of union with the light 
of heaven in the same state of wholeness and completeness in which he tries 
to preserve his body while living on the earth. Another interesting passage 
illustrating the same thought is J. Up. Br. 3, 3, 5 “whoso thus knows this 
self of the ukths firmly established in the self, comes into being in yonder 
world with limbs, with a body, whole”; sdigas satanus sdrvas sambhavati, 


In my opinion, the compound tn AthV. 14, 2, 6, which according to 
Monier-Williams, in his dictionary, means “consisting of or relating to or 
accompanied by or leading all men or heroes”, and according to 
Whitney-Lanman “having all heroes", rather expresses the idea of 
“with complete, saved men (heroic sons)”, Le., “with the full number of them 
safe and sound": sf... Tayim dhehi sirvavirem “do you give wealth etc.” 
The s&me expression, which would correspond to the Latin salvia viris, oc- 
curs Ath¥, 7, 9,2 (where Whitney-Lanman give: “preserving heroes"): this 
verse which is, without variation, the same as RV, 10, 17, 5 (where Gerowen 
translates: “whose men are complete” (“vollzihlig") ) asks Pisan for safety 
and well-being: sd asmim dbhayatamena nesat spustidaé. ,.sdrvavirah...; 
3, 20, 8 “Jo thou (Agni) aceord us wealth and make our men (heroic sons) to 
be in a safe and sound condition”; Kerrx, who translated the partly identical 
stanza Taltt, S. 1, 7, 10 c: “....wealth with all heroes”, added the following 
note: “sdrvaviram may mean “with all (ie., abundant) heroes (ie, heroic 
offspring)", or possibly “with heroes unharmed” ";?7 Ath V. 7, 8, 1 where 
Wurrvey-Lanan, though translating: “with all his heroes” adds the note: 
"Yiterally...“having his heroes whole” "; Kerr translates the corresponding 
line Taitt. 5S. 1, 2,3 n by “.. . with all thy strength” (sdreevirah); 16, 3, 
14; 19, 49, 6 with the compound sarvavedas of similar sense: “with our pos- 
sdrvavirah suvird drigtavirah. 

‘The same compound which is of considerable frequency in the ancient 
documents—the Petrograd Dictionary taking it to mean “consisting of all 











fi ancient Indo-European languages’, Utrecht ‘1083, p. 31. 

6. The reader may consult eg. A. B, Kerr, The religion and philosophy of the 
Weds ond Upanishads, Harvard 1925, p. 229, 

7 A. B, Berm, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, Harvard 1014, p. 108. 
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men, accompanied by all men” and “vollzihlig’ (ie, with no one lacking) 
everywhere— as it would appear to me, not correctly translated by 
Getpwen in RV. 9, 0), 3 dirogrimahk sérvavirah sdhdvan jé0i (mot “with 
just men, with nothing but men”): it belongs to the very ideal of a con- 
queror to return with unhurt soldiers. Similarly: 6, 23, 4; 3,62, 3; 2, 30, 1. 


With his interpretation of 1, 51, 15. (“mit heilen Mannen”); 105, 19 I can 
In Atharvaveda 6, 3, 3 Tvastar is invoked to make the persons on whose 


behalf the prayer is recited, prosper unto “completeness”, Le, “preservation, 
salvation, sound condition, unimpaired strength and faculties”: vardhdya 
survitataye, This concept is not foreign to the Reveda: 3, 54, 11 Savitar js 
requested to procure sarvdtati-: dd asmdbhyam w suit servdatitim. In con- 
tradistinction to SAyana's interpretation sarvam apelcgitam phalam, Garton nr® 
translating the term by “Vollzihligkeit" (“completeness”), explained it as 
either the complete number of sons (cf. sdrvavira-) or the full lifetime. In 
wiew of the existence of the compound sfrvavira- the former assumption Is, 
however, not very convincing. In 10, 36, 14 the same scholar rendered a 
similar line, to wit; savita nah swvatu sarvdtatim savita no rasdtadm dirghdm 
fivuk in a more satisfactory way: “Savitar must procure us perfection (‘Vall- 
kormmenheit"), Savitar must give us a long lifetime”. Here Sayana pre- 
ferred: sarvam abhilasitam dhanadikam. A difficult passage, occurring in 
10, 100, 1-11, is @sarpdtatim dditim vrmimahe, Grtoven," discussing the con- 
struction of this short sentence, arrives at the conclusion that Lunwie’s inter- 
pretation, according to which dditim is an abstract noun, should not be re- 
jected. That means that, contrary to the translation presented in GrtpnerR's 
text: “we desire (entreat) perfection from Aditi" (“Wir erbitten Vollkom- 
menheit von der Aditi"). the sense of the line would be “we desire salvation, 
guiltlessness” (". ... um Heil, um S-huldlosigkeit”). There is, however, 4 
third possibility, which might be considered on account of the order of words: 
Aditi defines. explains, or qualifies serpatiti- If, as seems prohable, the name 
Aditi comes from d4-, diiti “to bind”. the meaning “being loose, freedom", 
proposed by Otnrxzerc,!? must in all probability be preferred to "limitless, 
unlimited, undividedness, immensity etc.™! The ‘goddess’ represents, inter 
lia, the place of tuniversal creation which must continually be protected from 
obstruction and narrowness; there can be no doubt that she is concerned with 








8 EK. Guram, Der Rig-veds Gibersetzt=, 1, Harvard 1551, p. 08. 

® Grtmem, oc.—ill, p. 414. ) 

10. FE. Ocommnenc, Religion des Veda", p. 026 _~ 

ti It may be recalled to memory that in the ancient Indo-European languages 


meny worde beginning with the privative prefix cat: better be tranaisted by the positive 
wee term, For examples see J, WaAcKERNAGEL, Vorlesungen fiber Syntax, I, Bas! 


width, brondneas and extension, with generation and motherhood.™= Nor 
is it problematic that the idea expressed by the term aditi- (or, if this might 
he preferred, Aditi) isno abstract concept in the traditional sense of the word, 
but one of those many potencies, or power-substances, which empirically, or 
within same form of experience, were supposed to be present in persons, ob- 
jects, and phenomena, and by virtue of which these are influential, effective, 
endowed with something which is beyond the bounds of understandable com- 
In RV. 1, 106, 2 it is the Adityas who are invoked: & gntd sarvdiitaye 
ligpproach in order to (confer) sarvdniti- (a safe: and sound condition or 
something to that effect) on us”, ‘This means, Savana observes, 2arvair virn- 
purugais tatdyo vistdritéys yuildh@ye; yuddhe ‘smakam sGhayyam kartum 
ity artheh, an explication which is open to question, The same words recur 
in 10, 35, 11; the gods addressed are, again, the Adityss. Grower, in his 
translation of the Havedsa, while rendering the former passage: "O Adityas 
approach that we remain uninjured” (“dass wir heil bleibent”), takes 10, 35, 
11 to mean “for the sake af completeness” (“zur Vollzithligkeit”). 


Of special {nterest are those passages in which the term under discus- 
sion combines with suasti-, which literally means “well-being, fortune, pros- 
perity". RV. 9, 96, 4 Soma is atdressed as follows: djitayé “hateye parasva 
svastéye sarvdtataye byhaté which means: “Sow off clearly in order to come off 
alive and victorious, in order to secure well-being and ‘completeness’ (a safe 
and sound condition)". Ttmay be noticed that in the Atharvaveda (14, 2, 72) 
the word brhat-, an adequate English equivalent of which is very difficult to 
find, combines with vajasati- “the winning of vija-, Le. “a power or potency 
snifesting in animal and vegetable life, in strength and the capacity to live, 
to grow, to last in vigour” _ Whereas Wrotnex-LanmMan, very questionably, 
considered brhat- to be a substantive: “..,in order to what is great, to win- 
ning of strength", Getowe: may be correct in regarding it an adjective qualify- 
ing serpdtati- (RV. 9, 96, 4). RV. 9, 15, 2 the same bylhat- qualifies another 
word in -tfiti-, to wit devédtati-. If I was, in another publication, right in con- 
sidering brhat- to mean something like “firm, solid, intrinsically powerful, 











ad ai 























reliable (and hence also great, firm, high, vigorous etc.)"" the passage under 


{2 refer to my book ‘Aspects of early Vienuiem’, Utrecht 1985, p. 72; 115 ff 
Li Tmey refer to my “Notes on brakman’, Utrecht 1950, p. 31 ff) und esp. p. 35 F 
Tho adjective brhat- could also express euch ideas of intrinsic ond coextemzive, potent 
mcomprehensible “firmness”, ‘“Galidity" gad “reliability” sf may be considered o 
definite description of the nature and Timity of those potencies which are often 
teods" snd which mre representatives of energetic, but incamprehendible or at 
rahurum power, 
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onsideration shows, first that sarvatitl- could ‘be qualified by the same ad- 
jective as devdtati- aud vajcsiti-, and in the second place that it could be 
called “firm, reliable, intrinsically pov erful” 


The above combination also occurs RV. 6, 16, 18 (addressed to Agni) 
jdnigua devivttaye sarvdtata suastaye “be born in order to afford enjoyment 
to the gods on account of a safe and sound condition, in order to well-be- 
ing"; 6, 56, 6 (uddresued to Pigan)** a te suastim imaha dréaghim tipavasum / 
adya ca sarvdpataye sudé.co servdtitaye “we approach thee with the request 
for well-being from which evil is far, and which procures good things, in 
order to (obtain) a safe and sound condition today and tomorrow’. Here it 
appears that “well-being”, absence of evil, and the possession of wasu- “good 
things, goods, property” are essential constituents of the concept called sar- 
vatiti- In 1, $4, 15 andgistcam “.inlessness’ or rather “purity, wirtue," if the 
form warvdtdté is a locative of motive, seems to belong to the same category: 
yésmai tedm sudravino diddito... ‘dgdstvdm adite sarvatatd “to whom 
Thow (Agni), who art in possession of splendid treasures, Aditi." grantest 
(ritun! and moral) purity with a view to (in order to obtain) a safe -and 
-sound condition”, If this be the correct translation, the sarvatén~ is the higher 
end, ie object on account of which other advantages are wished for. /A 
similar passage is g, 54, 19: devindm datdh , , . dmipin no vocatu. sarnatied 
“the messenger of the gods . - . must declare us to be ‘sinless’ (pure) with # 
view too safe and sound condition.” Grtonen, however, translated sarvdtate 

‘by “to the full extent” (“im vollem Masse”), and in 5, 69, 3 by “completely”: 
pritdr devim dditim johavimi madhyimdina vditd xuryasya | rayd mitrevd 
Pind aurvdusesle rokdya tanayiya sam yok “in the morning and at noon, when 
rises? I invoke the goddess Aditi for wealth, O Mitra and Varuna, 








14 It remains to a thot moat other words in ~tdtt- express idess belonging ° 
the mame gemontic sphere: crigjaitti~ Nesfenesa, security”; apcltpnatitt- “health”; 
dakeaidti= “ability* (joining. in AV. & 1, @ jivdtu- “length of life"); Jyerthatati- 
“superiority”; damtiit= (together with ariefatit-, RV. 10, 187, 4) “happiness, welfare’; 
aetatdii “home, (Le, the eeniition of bein sale and having # fixed place of reat)”, etc 
This group, like some analogical forms of inter date, may be made an argument In 
favour of the supposition that sarvatidi- (which with wristatGti~ ia the moet frequent) 

than "he whole mumnber”. 


denoted “a condition of completeness of wholeness” rather 
‘Ths cppezite sense of grbhitatiti- “enptivity” Ig easily intelligible. 7 , 
~ 45. D would prefer to regard this form a7 s nimittaseptomi rather than Geldner's 
‘Me ‘Volladhligkelt” (“completely”). Cf ex RV. 6 a, | 
“7, See above, and Grnnre, o<» fr, p. 123. 
__. 18 See Grioren oc, 1, p- | : 
Dictionary, 1490, s.v. sarvdadt-. 
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With a view to sarvdtati-; I implore (her) for welfare and happiness for t 
benefit of my children and offspri @" if ee i not mistaken in my 
interpretation of the Jocative, “wealth” (or at least a sufficiency of goods) is 
an important element of the safe and sound condition which appears to be 
often present ta the mind of these pocts as an ideal of happiness. 


In 6, 12, 2 Agni is addressed as follows: a yismin yajatra ydksad rajan 
sarviaitiitera wi dyatih “({thou) ... in whom, O thou that art worthy of wor- 
ship, heaven also (I am sure) worships-so to say with a view to sarvdliti-, 
© king” (Getonen again translates by “compietely")* Grupwen is no doubt 
‘tight in identifving “heaven” with its denizens; cf, also 6, 2, 4. Here it is 
taken for granted that the attainment of the condition denoted by the term 
tinder consideration belongs also to the objects of which the gods are eagerly 
desirous. There seems to be more uncertainty in the interpretation of this 
term in another passage (10, 74, 3) in which it occurs in the Revedasamhita. 
Tt would be tempting to read in it the conviction that the text composed by 
the poet is a means of securing the high good, going by the name of sarwdtati-, 
to the gods: iim esim emFiiedm gh sarvdiaia yé kepmanta rdtuem “this 
thought (prayer) is, with a view to sarvdtiti-, intended for the immortals, 
who long for a (that) treasure”. Would it not preferable to consider 
ratna- “gem, treasure” to refer to sarvdsiti-, not (as is Grinnen's opinion) to 
the poet's composition? This word, which In documents dating from a later 
period occurs in connection with hichly appreciated entities and concepts of 
very high rank—we may only recall the ratanatteya or triad of gems of the 
Buddhists—, can also in the Reveda be an expression for very valuable acqui- 
sitions (see-e.g. 2, 38, 1; 3, 8, 6; 27, 8; 56, 7). If this be the meaning of 
dhits Yrix'thes iSeouse OF the whole stitien niny: beconsidered to: express the 
thought worded also In the well-known stanza in the Bhagavadgits (3, 11): 
denén bhayayatinena te devd bhdvayantu veh | parasparam bhavmyrntah 


Of a more dubious character are three cases which as far as their out- 
ward appearance is concerned can be a sg. loc, of savwatiti- as well as an 
instr. of sarvdtdt.™ The stanza RV. 7, 57, 7 a stutéso maruto visva itt dcha 
siirin sorvatata jigata can, it is: true, be tabont to mean: “Since you have been 
praised, O Maruts, come, all of you, towards the institutors of the sacrifices 
with (your) promoting favour with a view to a safe and sound condition 
(viz. on our part, for our benefit)”. Grtower, however, followed the Petro- 











19. For the idea expressed im thiz Ine mee EV. 10, 84, 7. 
20. Now see J, Wacnexnacer—A. Denmgsren, Altindische Grammuatik Il, 2, Gattingen 
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grad Dictionary, which gave the sense of “together” (“in Gesammtheit, insge- 
mein, alle zusammen") or “completely” (‘vyollziblig")# A similar inter- 
pretation, though possible: (siredtdti- for the sake of those who were il- 
treated by the victim or: with the intention of the furtherance of his own's 
sarvdniti-) is, however, by no means self-evident in the case of 7, 18, 19: 
pratra bhedém servatatd musdyat. Here a translation “he (Indra) robbed 
“Bheda’ by means of (through) his (own) sarvdtar’ (Gaassmann) micht 
a ‘any case be preferred to “robbed him completely” (GmtonrR), Similar 
consideration might be devoted to 4, 26, 3 where Indra is described as boast- 
ing of his victory over Sambara: ahém ‘pir: ..vy airam niva sikdm navatih 
| gdmbarasye / fatatamam vesvam aarvdtita “1 forced the ninety-nine strong- 
holds of Sambara, as the hundredth their occupant (s)* with a view of (rather 
than, through?) ry serrdiat- (7)". Or should we subscribe to Grtonens 
terpretation: for completeness’ sake (“sur Vollstiindigkeit"”), the hundredth 
being the person or object which by joining a group or number completes it 


There are other words in which this function of sarve- may be still 
apparent. Can RV. 8, 31, 11, where some divine powers are invoked; aitu 
piisi reyir bhiagah svasti sarvadhitamah | urir ddhvd svastiye in view of 
the afore-mentioned combination of svasti and sarvitati- have meant: “Piisan 
must come, Wealth. Bhaga who more than others gives well-being and what 
is “whole” (i.e. a safe and sound condition), the broad road towards well- 
being"?24 We cannot help being reminded of the Avestan phrase haurva dd 
"to make whole, complete; perfect, to bring to a state of completion”, cf. eg. 
Nirangistin 37 yaad katfe-ca dahma stadta yesnya haurva dedati “in which- 
ever manner a real member of the Zoroastrian community brings ta comple- 
tion the hymns of praise which belongs to the sacrifice’= 


Hence also the frequent occurrence of sarva- in combination with 
Bisse pmannexgrens 60 sepect. of totality, cr dante x concert which is consi- 
dered to be complete. As pointed out earlier sarvam yuk means “a full 

















| 21, Tt fs also worth mentioning that Rewov, whilo translating sarwdtétd by “with 
plenitude, abundance" (“avec plénitude”), is of the opinion that -te0¢ is the instru- 
thental of =-f4f- rather than the locative of -tati- (L, Resov, Grammaire de la langue 
védiquo, Paris 1852, p. 219 ond 172), Grassmanw at the time translated sarvdtat- by “s 
perfect or camplete nature, perfect vigour, complete blessing” (“vollkommenss Wesen, 
Eraftiiille, Segensfiille", Worterbuch; 1490). 

22. Lrefer to Grinmmn, oc, F, p. 444. 

‘23. Siyana: eervetitd atrvetatau po)ie; similarly, 7, 57, 7; but 7, 18, 9 servatiran 
yuddhe rth 





fingiy, Guascmaxw tranalatec: “eiving welfare (good), refreshing” 
(Htell achenkend, erquickend"), For the construction see Getonrs, o.c., I, p. 42 
‘&. A. Waa, Nirangisian, Leipzig M1, p. Sf 
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lifetime”: See eg. SatBr. 2, 1, 3, 4 apahatepdpmeino devi apa papminam hate 


‘myid dep ndmytatrasyadisti sarvam ayur eti yos...; JUp, Br. 1, 37, 7 ete. 
ete, 





The well-known phrase idem servam “this all” Gxt "the (complete) 
universe’ occurs alrewdy in the Revedusamhita: 8, 58, 2 (= Val. 10, 2) 
ékaivdgah sdrvam idinm ci bhdty ckam va idim vi bobhave zarvam;: JUp, Br, 
1, T, 1; 25, 2; 41, 1, etc. SatBr. 6, 1, 3, LL adbhyo hidam:-sarvam joyate. RY. 
1, 39, 5 the Binrats are described: as having advanced siirnayl vist, Le, “with 
their anid eer community” (cf also 5, 26, 9; 28, 3). According to the 

wthibrahmena (7, 5, 1, $4; 9, 5, 1, 63) Agni, the fire, if not carried about 
for a year fwhich is.a representative of Ccmapletoness) is not complete 


(asarva-). 


‘tke other words of similar sense garen- developed the meanings of “all, 
every’. In connection with words indicating a mass or collectivity “whole, 
complete", meaning “including-or concerning every part” becomes “all’': sdr- 
wom bhdjanam av. 1,83, 4) “the whole quantity of food" meant “all the arti- 
cles of food": sérvayd oid “with the complete clan” ( 1, 39, 5): “with all the 
members of the clan”, In popular German usage die gonzen Menschen "the 
complete men” js in a similar way sometimes heard, to express “all men" 
Such expressions as die ganzen Hiuser “all the frotace’, die ganzen Einwolh- 

ner. “all the inhabitants” were modelled upon die ganze. Stal “the whole 
town”, die ganze Schule “the whole school”. In becoming a word for “all, 
every” sarva- encroached upon the domain of the adjective vidva- which. in 
this sense must haye been more original (it is closely related to Balto-Sin- 
vonic words for similar ideas) * The pronominal flection, adopted by sarva- 

Ancient Indian, must be regarded as resulting from its younger function. 


So the word sarrvam can very significantly be used in such a way as to 
Suggest » sense opposite to illness-and death. In oa stanza which with slight 
verbal variation is quoted in the Chand. Up. 7, 26, 2 and the Maitrilp. 7, 11, 6 
it reads: na pasyo mrtyum pasyati, na rogam nota dulikhoatém | sarvam ha 
pasiah poSyati, sarvam Gpnoti servadah “he who (truly) sees does not see 




















BaocMaNs, Die Ausiriicke fiir deri Begriff 

y itt | fechen Surachen, Univ, ‘Lelpale 1893-4; exp. p, 29: 34 7f: 
43 c. 5, Buck, A Nicttonars of selected synonyms in the principal Indo-European 
languages, Chitago 1949, p. SI8f; see aley E. Sarat, Totality Language Monographs, 
VI, Ballimore 1800, where the differences between various terms for totality ara discussed 
from o ‘sirtctural’ point of view. 

ZT. See also A. Desnuxxre and J, Wackzmxacen, Allindiache Grammutle I, Gai- 
tingen 10G0, p. 58 
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death, nor illness, nor any distress; he who (truly) sees sees the All (ie., 

mess, completeness, integrity), he reaches (obtains) the All (wholeness 
My in ell respects (entirely)”. In contradistinction to distress, illness and 
death sarvam must be a condition in which man is safe and uninjured; in 
which one has overcome death and reached “life eternal”. 


Ht is therefore not surprising to read that by acquiring the insight into 
the essence-of Brahman, or more > hriefly, by the knowledge of Brahman 
‘Qrralemavid ya) man becomes “Ail": Br. Ar. Up: 1, 4, 9 tad dhubh, pod brah- 
wHidweys sarvoam bhavigyanto manugyd manyante, kim w tacl brahmived 
asi (at sarvem abhevad iti “They say, since men think that by the know- 
ledge of Brahman, they become “AII", what then was it that Brahman knew 
by which it beceme “All" 7" And the answer simply is (10); brahana va 
idem. agra ésit, ted @tmainam evaved, cham brahmégmiti; tasmat tat sarvam, 
abhavat “Brahm: , indeed, was this in the begmning It knew only. itself ; 
“Tam eairian”. ‘Therefore it became “All,” And the author adds that who- 
ever of the gods, seers, ar men became awakened to this, he indeed became 
that. “Whoever knows “I am Brahman", becomes this “A” ": sa idam enream 
bhavati. And in the same upanisad, 2, 5, 10, the Self, the “Immortal”, the 
the “All” are expressly identified: yes ciyam asminn alsise tejo- 
nave vad puruso, yas cdyoam adhydtmam hrdydkdsas tejomayo 

tamijah purugo, cyam eve 2a yo'yom Gimd, idem amytam, idam brahina, 
idam. sarcvam “this brilliant person whieh not being subject to death is in 
this space, and with reference to the individual, this brilliant person who is 
not subject to death and who is in the space in the heart, he [s just this Self, 
this existence which is not subject to death. he is Brahman, he is Whole”. 
And being “whole” means being “sale” 


The identification of Brahman and survam is indeed frequently taught: 
Chand. Up. 3, 14, 1 sarvam Rhole idam brahma “verily. this whole (the 
universe) is Brahma’; Muitrillp. 4,6. Cf. ales SB. 7, 3, 1, 42 sarvam wt 
brahma prajipatih®® Now the question arises what sense was attributed to 
sarpam by those who first identified brahman with it. Professor Kia- 
“Barpa™ was of the opinion that those who straightway identified Brahman 
































2B. 1 fear that I cannot subscribe to Professor Rasmataisanan's translation: “he 
snes everything”. (Sri 5. RaniarRrHnar, The Principal Upanishads, Tandon 1983, p, 489). 
$9 “There ig o security .. ia making the Whole ane's “pearl of great price"" 
(R. W. Baowxma, in The Philosophy of S. Radhakeishnon, New York 1952, p. 258). 

80, J. Up, Br. f, 46, 2 sarvam ... like bhadram “bliss”, saméptth “attainment, ete 
betirgn to the aatean’aepects of Projdpati i. to the sixteen parte into which he divide 
RiméeW/), PrajApitl is sarcam (Kaus. Br. 6, 15; 25, 12), 

$1, Bharatan Krmanarra, Tho Hindu Conception of the Deity, London 1934, p. 19 £. 
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with “everything in the universe", while prompted by a great zeal for the 
truth that Brahman is the unity which explains all this diversity, proceeded 
rather indiscriminately. Exuiting in their discovery that nothing can exist 
without Brahman—was it not such a unitary principle which they so pas- 
sionately sought after?—they too inconsiderately proclaimed ; “lo, here, all 
is Brahman”. “But this wholesale predication of everything found in the 
universe as being of Brahman, if it was intended seriously, ‘and not merely 
in an exaggerated way to refer to the all-pervading power of Brahman, could 
not continue for very long, for a little reflection suffices to show that if Brah- 

man is everything all over again, He is not the unity which philosophers were 
pects That which explains everything cannot be the same as everything. 

Accordingly philosophers were not long in perceiving that Brahman must be 
very different i in character from the “oniverse”.” It may therefore be a tempt- 
ing suppesition to hold the original value of the predication sarvam khalv idam 
braime to have been, not “Brahman is everything here”, but “Brahman is the 
complete here, this whole (one)", or: “Brahman is what js the whole, com- 
plete here, is what is entire, perfect, with no part lacking, what is safe and 
well etc. Le, Completeness, Totality, the All seen as the Whole”. It then was 
only a re-interpretution of sarra- in accordance with the semantic develop 
ment of this word which leads to the untenable conclusion noticed by Kimta- 
garra, Needless to argue that strvam in this sense goes very well with the 
well-known “identifications” of Brahma with amrta- (eg. MaitriUp. 4, 6) 
and akvara- “the imperishnble, immutable, unalterable™ and with the con- 
viction that Brahma ts pore, free from evil, perfect, that it is troth, an indis- 
tinguichable unity, that “it transcends hunger and thirst, sorrow and delv- 
sion, old age and death” (B. br. Up. a. 5, 1; cf. Chand Up, 8, 1, 5; 7,1). The 
aarvin is also a ” “undecaying” (Sat. Br. 1, 6, 1, 19), 

A Pan inize of the RS sense of sarra- may; in my opinion, also 
be of some help to a better understanding of the implications of the tenn 
sarvajia- “omniscient”, According to the definition given in Patafijali's Yoga- 
stitras, 3, 48, a sarvajaitr- i.e. ““n man who is ‘omnisrient’” is: he who has only 
the full discernment of the difference between the <sattva and the Self: such 
aman kas muthority over all states of existence, “Being one who knows all", 
the veges observes; “refers to the intuitive knowledge, produced by 
discrimination and rising instantaneously Into consciousness, of the aspects 

(icka) which are the essence of all, whether they be quiescent or uprisen or 
indeterminable. It ic this perfection that is termed the “imndistressed”, by 














cage pelea fee P. MM. Mont, Aksara, a forgotten chapter In ihe hich 
Indian Philosophy, Thes Kile! 171 (Baroda 1932), The epic and penaats asd ooo 
Biase caaiintg test Weed us cian ee the latter term wart already in the 


upmiishads a designation for the highest metaphysical principle pica peda 
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attaining to which the yogin “who knows all”, whose hindrances and bon- 
dages have dwindled, takes his recreation as having mastery”. It is evident 
that niscience is not a mere knowledge of an infinite diversity of 
objects and phenomena™, though this ability may easily be considered a 
natural consequence of it, Elsewhere (on Pat. ¥.S. 1, 25) the same com- 
mentary furnishes us with the explication that the ommiscient is he in whom 
the germ of omniscience—ie., the process of knowing the supersensuous—as 
it increases progressively reaches its utmost excellence. He in whom this 
limit of thinking is reached is the omniscient and He is a special kind of Self. 
“Phe intuitive knowledge proceeding from discrimination”, Patafijali teaches 
(¥.S. 3, 54), is sarvavisayam and has all times for its object; it is an inclusive 
whole without sequence’*4 This means, according to the same commentary, 
that there is nothing that is not its object, and that it has intuitive knowledge 
at all times of one whole (sarvarm); besides, that it grasps one whole, As is 
well known, Brahma is sarvajfia- and so are the Buddha and the Arhants 
of the Jains. 

It ig interesting to notice that the oldest text showing the term sarpajia-, 
Mung, Up. 1, 1, 9, uses it in connection with jidnamayom tapah “austerity 
consisting of the higher knowledge”, i.e, “the intuitive insight into the dif- 
ference between the atman and the phenomenal world which leads to final 
deliverance’: yah sarvejiah sarvavid yasya janameyayt tapah tasmad etad 
brahnia wimariipam annam co jdyate “from him who is “omniscient”, who is 
"all-knowing", whose austerity consists of jiana-, the Brahma here, indivi- 
duality, and food derive their existence”, that is to say: the One who (which) 
is “knowledge” transforms himself (itself) into objects: by this process crea- 
tion takes place, In relation to the unecreated universe sarvajia- must mean 
“knowing the totality"** Between the One and the many there is a relation 


of genetic dependence and existential contrast. In each of the many the 
transcendent unity is potentially latent, and by inversion of functionality it 
can be actualized as sarvajnatva-, Le., (transcendent) consciousness of the 


Whole, of the All, in which the particular consciousness is annihilated. 
A similar relation between the Sarvam, the Whole and the condition 
of being liberated, seems to be mystically expressed in AthV. 9, 7, 24 where 









34. ‘This ia not to deny that it involved, or easily developed into, a universal know- 
of this kind. Compare also the descriptions given of the ammisclenee or kevela 
tthe Jain emancipated (see eg. W. Scuvmunc, Die Lehre der Jainas, Berlin-Leip- 
235, p. 110), Interesting observations were aleo ‘nade by F. Hemen, Der Gottes Begriff 
stik, in Numen, Intern, Review for the History of Religions, I, p. 170 £—He rightly 
that the All of the mystic is no chaos, but a cosmos. 

4 Seo ales J. H. Woons, The Yora-system of Patanjall, Harvard 1914, p. 2M. 

the 


For interpretation of this passage set also 5S. HADHAERISENAN, 0.*. p. 674. 
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the ox, who is extolled in this ‘hymn’, is described as belonging to all the 
gods when being yoked, to be Prajdpati when yoked, and to be sarvam when 
unyoked (or: released): yujydéméno vaidvadevd yuktéh prejapetir vimuk- 

It pow remains briefly to examine the relatives of the Ancient-Indian 
savvo-. In Avestan, haurve- sometimes conveys the force of “whole, intact, 
inhurt, sound”: Yasna 58, 6 haurpa-fsav- “whose cattle is unhurt or safe". 
Of special interest is the substantive haurvatat- (also hawrvat-)* which is 
usually taken to express the sense of “wholeness, completeness, perfect hap- 
piness or prosperity, welfare’* This “concept” is also “deified”, that is to 
say: lieurvatit- occurs as a divine power. Haurvatit is one of the Amerta 
Spentas*® and as such in a significant manner often mentioned together with 
Ameretatit or Ameretat “immortality”, or rather: “(possession of) full and 
unimpaired vitality, life’. | 

This pair, Haurvatét and Ameretatat,” are espects of Ahura Mazdah, 
the Supreme Being. Their essence, or at least a very important aspect of 
theirs, seems to be clearly indicated in Yt. 19, 96 where they are expect ed. to 
conquer both famine and drought, To Haurvatat the care of the life-giving 
waters was, indeed, entrusted“! By his perfect union with Haurvatat, 
Amerctatit, and other powers, Ahura Mazdah is able to recompense his de- 
yotees (of. Y. 31, 21). In ¥. 51, 7 Ahura Mazdih is requested to give these 
two powers to men; and the phrase expressing these is followed by tawiai 





“force, and bodily welfare, well-being and endurance (longevity)"; 






38. See my paper ‘Origin and meaning of Avestan epGnta-’, Oriens IL p. 195 E; 

$9. H. Lowuert, Dic Yatis des Awesta, Gottingen-Lelpzig 1927, p. T7 (Yast 10, 92) 
gave thie palr of divinities the German names of “Heilsein und Nichtlotsein"; J, Ducnesmr- 
Guten, Zorcasire, Paris 1918 (Y. 44, 17; 45, 5) the French names “Integrité et 
Immortaliié"; H. S. Nremwo, Die Religionen des alten Iran, Leiprig 1998, p. 140 ff: “Ge- 
sundheit" ("Health") und "Unsterblichkeit” (“Immortality”); A. Camstensen, L'Tran gous 
leg Snseanides, Copenhagen 1944. p. 32; “I' Intégrité on Ia Santé ("Health") et le Non- 
mourir”, the same in Die Iranier (1. v. Mttuzr’s Handbuch der Altertumewlssenschaft), 
Miinchen 2993, p. 222 “Wohlfahrt, Heil” and “Nichisterben"; E, Heezrma, Zoroaster, 
Princeton 1947, p. 356 @: “integrity of body", “blessed life an earth” and “eternal life”, 

40, No conelusion can be drawn from the usual order of the dvandva haurvatit- 
ameretaddt, the shortest component tending to keep the first place, See Panini 2, 2, 34, 

41 Bexvewonn’s supposition that the dvandva is = “mythleal projection” of water- 
ond-planta need not detain us here (E Bervenmre, in the Builetin of the School of Or, 
Stud., London, 8, -p. 45). 
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the latter pair is generally and rightly regarded as referring to two other 
“nower-substances” In Y. 33, 8 it is Haurvatat and Ameretat themselves 
who are implored to accord well-being, bodily welfare and perpetuity of life 
(ufayiti-) to man.” So, it would be dificult to deny that Haurvatat and 
Ameretit are closely connected with food, endurance, and perpetuity of life. 
In ¥. 34, 11 they are even explicitly stated to be, or to serve as, food. Besides 
there is, as far as appears from the documents which are preserved fo us, @ 
correspondence betweer Haurvataét and the above wtayiG-“ The cunclusion 
seems to be warranted that this ‘concept’ and ‘divinity’ represents bodily wel- 
fare, the enjoyment of perfect health and of full strength and vigour based 
on and resulting from a disposal of the life-giving water. It is not surprising 
to find that the term can directly apply to water (eg., Y. 5, 1, where amere- 
tita represents its complement, the plants), and as a divinity is the “lord of 
waters”, For “health, soundness, continuance of a safe and sound condition” 
the Avesta uses drvatat- (often in combination with tanid- "body"’); the word 











rea “firm, healthy, sound" is identical with the Skt. dhruva- “fixed, im- 
movable, permanent, lasting, eternal”. 

So the conclusion might be that the idea of “completeness” was of con- 
siderable consequence in the ancient Indo-Iranian culture. This. “complete- 
ness" appears as bodily integrity, as preservation of perfect health, as an un- 
impaired condition in a more general sense. It was not, or not merely, 4 
natural desire of man in daily life, it played an important réle among the ob- 
jects persued in religion; it even was a highly desirable condition or 4 

The etymologi¢ connection of serva- and haurva- shows that the idea 
conveyed by these words: “being whole, Le. being complete, intact, in a 
sound condition”, was already known at an earlier period; besides, that it 
was the more “original” sense of the Indo-European solvo-3 to which they 
must go back, The latter part of this conclusion is not new, but the impor- 
tance of the etymology: Alnd. sarva-: Lat, salvus: Gr. o”Aos (hélos) etc. fom 
the point of view of the history of civilization has, as far as I am able to see, 
not been duly recognized by my predecessors. In Latin, salvus means “well- 
preserved, whole, sound, healthy, well, unhurt, intact, uninjured, alive, safe”. 
The Plautus gives a kind of definition: Aulularia 207 salvom est si quid 
non perit “it is safe, that is: if it Is all there, if nothing is lost". We come 
across such phrases as saleus et servatus “well and safe”: saluus et sospes 
“well and unhurt”: saivus ect sanus “safe and sound”. The word is also ap 





427. Cf. aleo ¥. 45, 10; 34, 11 : 
43: For o discussion of utayiti and tavisi see Nremmo, Oc, p. lo 
44. 1 refer to Nrwenc, |. c. 
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plied to lifeless objects, inter alia to law, justice, or conscience: In contradis- 
tinction to the Anc. Ind. surpo-, the Latin salpus did not develop into a pro- 
nominale™ This adjective is etymologically related te the Latin salus which 
denotes the condition of the person who is salvus, the safe and sound condi- 
tion, health, welfare, well-being. As a divinity Salus was identified with 
the Greek Hygieia, the goddess of health. Her cult must have been of con- 
siderable antiquity’ She represented not only “Health”, but also “Public 
Welfare’: as Salus publica she was the divine representative of the general 
public welfare. In this quality she is often mentioned together with Fortuna 
“Fortune”, or Felicitas “Success, Happy Issue“ The substantive salus, 
however, alga served to denote the idea of deliverance from death or ruin, 
also: safety, security. When opposed to “ruin, destruction, death” it could 
mean “life”: salutem debére alicui means “to owe a person the preservation 
‘of one’s life’. The word, which survives in such well-known English terms 
as salutary (used in physical and moral sense), salvage, salvation, was also 
in the sense of “welfare wished", Le. “salutation, salute"; the inpera- 
tive salve “be well”, which was a general form of greeting can still be used: 
"TFail!, God save vou!" The ancient salus, which often occurred in such con- 
texts as may be considered “religious”, was, under the influence of the Gr. 
aw¢ (sds) “safe and sound, alive and well; whole, intact” and its relatives 
adopted by the Christians to express the idea of “hail”. From the derivative 
= sical they coined the new term saleator “Saviour”, and salvation “the act 
of savine” came to mean “redemption (in a spiritual esta) deliverance from 
sin and its effects (in the Christian sense of the word)”, and also “the state 
of being saved": cf. such expressions as “In Christ is our salvation”, 


The Greek member of this family of words, the Homeric ov"Ao¢ (Alas) 
and Attic o"Aos (hdlos), denoted, in a comparable way, the ideas of “whole, 








Bee See SRY 2S: meee paceiculate He nefesred. to. A. Mimo of A, Diemzie, 
Metlonnaire étymologique de la langue latine’, Paris 1051, p. 143i, 

4& See aloo A. Musites, in the Bulletin de la Société dd Lingulslique de Paris 28 
(1928), p. 40fF, who ls ‘no doubt right in. considering the term a remainder of an ancient 
meas as cere Oe Cealeeras Sree, 





43. See H, Waarxyoorr, Roman Dynamism, Oxford 1947, p. TL 

49, In explanation of the Latin phrase digitus saluteris “forefinger” R, B. Onrans, 

Origin of European Thought", Cambridge 1954, p. 498, nh. 1 supposes the original 
meaning of the Roman greeting by holding up the hond, perhaps the fingor, towards 
another to have been i beneficent sct, to wit the bestowal of life, the hand being # frequent 

transmitting the spirit or vital power. The verb salutare “to greet, solute” 

indeed originally meant “to give mlus to a person.” 

©, There ie no use in explaining scine, with R. Tumenersey, Kuhn's Zeitung 28, 
op. 160, 1.2 as on origins] voentive cf sclrus 
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entire, complete in all its parts”, of PErsons af well as objects: in connection 
with bread it meant a “whole” loaf, with the moon: “full”. Joining the word 
irywj'a (hugiés) “healthy” it must be translated by “safe and sound’. As a 
substantive 0 o’Aov (to hélon) means “the universe”, but this term differs 
from 14 miiv (to pan) in that it implies adefinite order. Whereas ov"ss (dle) 
was in use as a form of salutation “health to thee’, oAos (hélos) could also 
stand for ads (pis) “all” and “every”. As a first member of compounds 
o”Ao- (holo-) means “completely, entirely” (before adjectives) or “whole” 
(before substantives). Space forbids to consider some of the compounds in 
detail, Two related words may however not be left unmentioned: the verb 
o\oeitm (holoétei) which according to the lexicographer Hesychius means 
“to be sound or healthy" and Eos (hélos) which is explained by the same 
authority as ydvos kai o”\oe (ménos kai hdlos) “alone and whole’. 


That the idea of “whole” or “complete” in a more general sense was 
often expressed by words denoting also “sound, whole in body, unhurt, well” 
is a well-established fact"! What is Important is that the relevant terms 
came to be used also in contexts bearing on “thought” and religion, in the 
philosophy of life or nature of the prehistoric and ancient peoples—provinces 
of their culture which while coinciding with each other for a considerable 
part, cannot be separated from their daily life. Whereas—as might have been 
expected—the Romans gave the group of words apart from a “religious” also 
@ political sense, and the Greeks used 1) o”Aov (to hdlon) as a term for “the 
universe”, the ancient Iranians made Haurvatdt one of the “energetically 
powerful Beings who are beyond the reach of Death” (Amerta Spentas), and 
who may be regarded as aspects of Ahura Mazdah himself, the Indians, iden- 
tifying bridhman and sarvam, choose this term for “intact, uninjured, entire, 
complete” to denote the Whole af Existence, the All, which in being eternally 
complete, is always free from decay, illness, and death. By realizing that he 
is:strva-, a man escapes death and its precursors. 

“The idea expressed by this word was, in the second place, combined 
with that denoted by the Ancient Indian amrtotva- and its relatives in other 
languages, that is to say with that of “continuance of life”, The harbingers 
of death, all that which is injurious to health, hurtful, and prejudicial to the 
interests of earthly life was considered “harm, injury, loss, diminution, incom- 
pleteness" This thought is reflected in the ancient languages. In the Veda, 
mi- (mindati otc.) means on the one hand “to lessen, iminish” (inter alia: 








(end those corresponding mouts) were, os far as can be seen, originally applied 
to living beings, with reference to bodily injury, end secondarily applied to material 


Sl. See also C. D. Brew, ac. p. 98h The majority of words for “harm, injure” 
those for the 
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@truik “a full lifetime, outward beauty ete."); “to violate, transgress” (law, 
en acy the intransitive forms bear the force of “to decrease, perish, — 
ymological relatives show that the sense of “to reduce; to became 
amialler ete.” must be regarded as “original”, ‘The verb rig. (resati, risyati, 
rigyate) “to receive harm, suffer wrong, to be hurt or injured” —ctf., e.g. RV. 
1, 89, 9 ma no madhyd ririgatayur pdntoh “do no harm to our full lifetime 
(don't inflict loss-on it) in the midst of our path (of life)"—can also mean 
“to be lost, to perish”, The Vedic mrc- (marcdyati etc.) “to hurt, injure” is 
related to the Avestan mahrka “destruction, death" and the N. Pers, maro 
“death”, The Skt, ksan- (keanoti) “to hurt, injure, wound” cannot be dis- 
connected from the Greek a xokrivw (apokténo) “to kill", In a recent pub- 
lication P. Tarzme= attempted to show that the LE. root =nek-~— which is 
na acl inter alia, by the Skt. nasyati “to be lost, perish, come to nothing 
—properly referred to the decomposition of a dead body. Since those 
words which belonging to this root denote a corpse have no special selerenc 
ecomposition—the Greek vekpds (nekrés) means: “a dead body, a 
dying person: pl. the dwellers in the nether world: dead, inanimate”; vikus 
(nékus) “corpse; pl the spirits of the dead; dead"; the Avestan nazu “corpse, 
part of a corpse; name of a corpse-witch"—, TELLERS on the other hand, 
most words belonging to this family refer to injuries or violence which may 
cause death, this supposition does not seem to be very plausible, In defend- 
ing the ald etymology of the Greek véktap (néktar) “the nourishment of 
mmopased by J. Gama and Pae.iwirz—and recently endorsed 
by J. Bi Hlosscane— Pirie 44: however. probably right: the original force 
of this word seems to have been: “what saves from the destruction of death” 
(-tar: of. the Ved. -tur “passing over, overcoming, rescuing, saving"). 

On tho other hand, many words for “safe” primarily meant “whole, 
well, sound, unhurt", ah eae developed into expressions for “the 
state of being finally or per rman nently saved, salvation (in the religious sense)", 
The afore-r ne (eisai civw cay “ask abd wall) alive disdswell” (6 pes. 
sans); Hteafe, whole, preserved, extant, intact” (of objects), “sure, certain” 
(of events)—hence also aw lw (sd’idzo) etc, “to save from death, keep alive: 
preserve; observe (laws)", and owrny'o (sdte’r) “saviour, deliverer also of gods, 
rulets, and in the Christian usage of God)”; owrmole (sdteria) “deliverance, a 
means or way of safety, safe return, salvation (Christian)”, ete—must be 
etymologically connected with the Vedic tu- tauti, taviti “to be strong, have 
power” and the Avestan tu- “to be able, have power”, and taviai (see above). 
The Irish sin meant “well, in. good health” and “safe”. The Gothic hails 
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“sound, whole, well, unhurt, complete""—also serving as a salutation—which 
is related to Slavonic words for “whole, complete; to salute; health” is on 
the one band identical with the Engl. whole, the Engl. health “state of bodily 
(or mental) well-being” and the Dutch hee! “whole, entire, complete”, and 
on the other with the Engl. hail, ie. “be thou hail ic. healthy, prosperous’, 
the Dutch heil “welfare; good; salvation (of the soul)"—whence Dutch heilig 
*holy'—, and, moreover, with the Engl. holy, the lact-mentioned word deri- 

ing from hail, cf. the above heil etc. in the sense of “in good health; sound, 
uninjured” and originally conveying the ideas of “uninjured, inviolate, re- 
presenting well-being" (and hence) those of “nerlaining to God or to saints, 
hallowed, sacred; divine etc.” ‘The likewise cognate O. Norse heill meant 

“9 favourable omen” and “happiness, fortune”, The German and Dutch deri- 
vative Heiland serves to translate the Latin Salvator “the Saviour”; interest- 
ing enough the medieval Dutch term was ghesontmakere “who makes heal- 
thy”, healthy or whole being again considered the normal condition the end- 
less continuance of which after death is eagerly desired.. Words for “not in- 
jured” not infrequently adopt the sense of Heafe”: the Sanskrit akgata- (e.g. 
Manu 8, 124); similarly, the Rumanian nevitlimat “not injured" > “safe”. 
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A JENRUNNES 





L Sutows Kathaka-Index. 


Fiir den RY. sind wir seit 1873 durch Hermann Grassmanns Worter- 
buch zum Rig-Veda (Leipzig: Neudrucke 1936 und 1955), fiir den AV. seit 
1881 durch William Dwight Wstrsers Index yerborum to the Published Text 
of the Atharva-Veda (New York, London, Leipzis, Paris; = JAOS. 12) mit 
ausgezeichneten Hilfsmitteln versehen: der sprachgeschichtlich und inhaltlich 
weniger wichtige SV. hat durch Theodor Benrey in dessen Ausgabe (Leipzig 
1848) noch frither ein vollstandiges Glossar erhalten. Demgegeniiber sind 
der Weisse und der Schwarze YV. sehr stiefmiitterlich behandelt worden, 
Obschon wir kritische Ausgaben der VS. (von Albrecht Wesen; Berlin und 
London 1852), der TS. (von demselben; Leipzig 1871 und 1872 — Indische 
Studien Band 11 und 12), der MS. (von Leopold vow Scuroenm; Legals 
1881-1886) und des Kathakam (von demselben; Leipzig 1900-1910) besi 
Se cee Ines Sur Vesene Index yerborum zu 
Leopold vow Scueompers Kathakam-Ausesbe von Richard Smton (Leipzig 
1912), 


Das ist deshalb besonders misslich, weil zwar der Wortschate der VS. 
im grossen. Petersburger Wirterbuch ausgiebig berticksichtigt und fiir die 
TS. wenigstens handschriftliches Material verwendet werden kannte, wah- 
rend fiir die MS. erst im ersten Band des kleinen Petersburger Warterbuchs 
eingearbeitet sind. Umso dankbarer sind wir fiir den Index yon Smuow, 


Allerdings ist hier der Brauchbarkeitsgrad der Werke von Gnassmann und 
Warryer nicht erreicht. Dem Vorbild Warrneyvs entsprechend hitten (etwa 
durch ein Sternchen) diejenigen Wortformen gekennzeichnet werden sollen, 
dis nus dem RY. oder AV. stammen; auch eine Unterscheidung zwischen den 

stspriichen (Mantras) und dem iibrigen Text (Brahmanaprosa) wiire un- 
bedingt notig gewesen; und endlich hitte der Akzent da angegehen werden 
sollen, wo er handschriftlich tiberliefert ist. Nach dem Vorwort fallen diese 
Mingel dem Zettelmaterial zur Last, das Simon von L. von Schroeder 
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iibernahm, Dasselbe gilt woh! auch von dem Fehlen der Seiten-und 
Zellenzahlen der Ausgabe; diese hituen zwar den Umtang des Buchs etwa 
verdoppelt, aber dem Beniitzer fiir alle Zeiten grésste Zeitverluste beim 
Suchen in den meist sehr langen Eapiteln erspart. Demipegentiber darf mit 
Dank festgestellt werden, Raghu Vira in seiner Erstausgabe der Kp. 
nicht nur die Opferspriiche (wenigstens da, wo sie in den Brihmanatext 
eingestreut sind) durch Kleindruck bezeichnet, sondern allgemein sogar die 
einzelnen Mantras und Siitee durch Punkte abgetrennt hat. 


~Volle Anerkennung yerdient die Korrektheit des Smion's chen Index. 
Wer je eine dhnliche Arbeit gemacht hat, weiss, dass auch der sorg- 
faltigste Verfasser und Korrektor Fehler macht, Nur in diesem sinn michte 
ch die folgenden Verbesserungen verstanden wissen, die sich mir in 
‘Jahrelanger Beniitzung ergeben haben. 


S, 17 abhipit: es fehlt abhisihyas 39, 11 (125, 1). 


§..29:; dgnieyyd steht wie ein besonderes Wort da; es ist aber Instru- 
mental von agneyi, das richtig unter dgneya verbucht ist; vgl. dgneyi und 
@gneyyd in derselben Zeile K. 8, 11 (94, 21). 


(85 Mitte ifhimiked und ithimikéytim Band I 283, 5.3 und S. 56 orimikd 
und orimikdyam TIT 150, 15. 14 angefilhrt werden kinnen (WAcKFRNAGEL KZ. 
43, 2046, Renou Festschrift Winternitz 27 Anm; Aj, Gr, Il 2, 334 § 226 a. fA.), 
obschon beides nur in der Unterschrift steht, 
S. 38 fehlt idam-madhuram 34, 5 (39, 14) = iddm-madhum TS. 7,45; 
10, 1 “der Opferspruch idam jam madhu”. Vel. Kerra zur TS, = Stelle, Ai Gr. 
$. 57 kaninikd: s, zu 5. 197. 


‘§. 50fehit kilasambh@vat “vor dem Ausslitzigwerden” 33, 4 (30, 8), 
des nicht als kila-asombhavat zu erkliiren ist. Oertel 2, 58 Anm. 2. 


S. 94 b Zeilen 7E: es fehlt adi 16, 14 (237, 7); 20, 4 (21, 17), MS. 2, 
7, 14 (95, 8); 3, 2,5 (22,2); = MSS. adam VS. SB. Kp. 25, 5 (98, 13); 31, 6 
(152, 21), 4 dade TS. ApSS. “ich habe an mich genommen” (Osaren 1, 82). 
Wacrernacen Festgabe Jacohi 15 weist nach, dass statt idur KK. 35, 16 (61, 
12) dhur zy lesen, attdm 18, 21 (281, 19) 2: ad- “essen” zu Stellen Ist une 
das ad von d...dattam 40, 3 (137, 8) 2u ete gehért, nicht zu dattam. 


S, 135 fehlt pretvdnas 19, 12, (15, 13); vgl. Ai. Gr, Tf 2, 662 § 487 cA. 
S, 125 Druckfehler psitam statt psitam. 
S. 137 lies bahis kaninike (Oxmren 2, 59 Anm. 2). 


S. 174 fehlt pra-vipayati 1, 2 (145, 17). 
w 
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| S. 201: statt sanmuisas 28,2 (154, 11); 33, 7 (33, 7. 16) ist sen wdane 
echy Monate (lang)" zu lesen, (Somme Miinch. Abhandl. N, F. 27 (1948) 
56 ire: 2). 

S, 205 unter ean af: sanemi 13,14 (196, 10) von-san- “gewinnen” wiire 
eine Unform. Der Vers sénemy asmdd yuyooann iimivah stammt aus 
RV. (7, 38, 7d): “véllig sollen sie die Krankheiten von uns fernhalten!" Das 
Adverh sd-nemi kommt im RV, wuch sonst yor, Dus Missverstdndnis von 
senemi ist wohl durch eine ungenaue Erinnerung an das ungewéhnliche 
ganem. des Mantra whhati lokavisanem aham TB, 1, 2, 1, 15 und Parallelen 

mursacht (das korrekte senéyam im Mantra senir asi TS. K.-s.w.). 


S. 207b Zeile 3: mit samdnd 40, 7 ist offeribar samand 40, T (141, 9) 
= RY. 4, 58, 8a gemeint; die Stelle ist unter samana nachzutragen. 


S. 211 unter sd ei: udavasiniyam 29, 4 (173, 2) = Kp.45, 5 (272, 7). 
isk els Verbalform unmiglich; e= ist Adjektivy auf -jya- aus BhP ud- 
| "das Aufhiren, Abuchluss” (BR) von AV. ud-eve-sd- "den Schluss 











pcaingta 
I agnidh- 
Ein Vorteil von Smtons Index iiber das Kathakam hinaus ist der, dass 
‘Man von ihm aus neve Worter und Formen in Parallenstellen der andern 
Sambités des YV. finden kann, seien es nun Mantras oder Brihmanaprosa. 
So ergab sich mir bei der Neubearbeitung des ersten Bandes der Ai Gr. 
neues Material fiir das Problem von ognidh~ — agnidh-. 


Ueber dieses Wort lehrt Wackernagel I 82 § 75c; ein Schwa ist 
geschwunden “in dem Wurzelsubstantiv v. agni-dh- Priestertilel eigtl 
‘“Pevuersetzer’ (vel, v. agni-dhana- “Feverstiitte'), was von Sambh, an zu 
agnidh- als Komp. mit -idh- “anztindend” umgeformt erscheint; schon v. die 
Ableitumy agnidira-"; im Wesentlichen pieich If 1, 98. 130. 219 § 42aA. 55E 
Mle und MacnOwe1t 18 § 26, 2. Dagegen tritt Otnexsenc SBE. 46, 189 und 
Noten zu RV. 2,1, 2 fiir die Urspriinglichkeit des langen iein. Die Verfolgung 
der Stellen in Simons Index ergab vier Opferspriiche, die das Wart enthalten; 
dabei fand sich’s, dass das K. jedesmal eindeutig ae Nominatiy agnit hatte 
im Gegenzste zum = fey der Paralleltexte; dass aber fast alle Stellen des K. 
in der Vedic Concordance von 1906 (und deshalb auch in den Vedic 
Variants II von 1992) fehlen: spiter sah ich, dass schon Ozeren, 1 57 und 
GGA. 1934, 190, dieses Versehen: bemerkt hat. Es sind die folgenden vier 
Mantras, die je zweimal im K. (und teilweise auch in der Kp.) stehen: 


(deittapaje oder deyutapajd agnit) K. 9, § (112, 1) = agnit MS. 1, 8,1 
ey 33), TA. S&S. Kp. 8, 12 (89, 1); entsprechend K. 9, 12 (115, 3f.) — MS. 
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(tvdistit) nit K. 9, (110, 14—=-gnit MS. 1, 9, 1 (181, 3), TA. SSS. Kp. 
§, 11 (88, 5); entsprechend K. 9, 11 (113, 5) = MS. 1, 9, 4 (133, 4). 


 (rudré), ‘gnit K. 9, 8 (110, 18) = MS. 7, 9, 2 (1s1, 7; aqguit), TA. 
S85. Kp. 8, 11 (88, 9); entsprechend K. 9, 11 (113,.8)=MS. 1, 9, 4 (138, 8). 


__ fvigiiditam) agnit K. 9, 8 (110, 128.) = aygnit MS, 1, 9,1 (131, 2), TA 
SSS, Kp, 8, (85, 4); entsprechend K, 9, 11 (112, Lif) (chne Parallele). 


Alle vier Mantras stehen in der VC., aber von den acht Kathaka— 
stellen fehlen sieben, und eine ist fehlerhait (?, £ statt 9, 9 (112, 1)); auch 
die beiden Stellen aus MS. 1, 9, 4 und die eine aus 1, §, 5 fehlen (ebenso 
bei Orsret 1,57). Die sunstigen Mantrastellen mit agnit (ausser den in der 
VS. mit diesem Wort beginnenden kenne ich nur VS. 7, 15 und Parallelen 
dylid agnit) kommen im K. (und wohl auch in der Kp.) nicht vor. 

Aiich in den Brahmanastellen kennt das K. nur i gegeniiber 7 der 








+ 


28, 8 (163, 2, 4) agnit— MS. 4, 7, 4 (97, 5. 5. 18), TS. 6, 5, 8, 5, Kp. 
44,8 (264, Of 8) agnit. 
‘Bir agnit fikrt Smo eine einzige Stelle des K. an: 25, 5 (108, 15) 
agnist = Kp. 39, 2 (214, 16); allein die Pluti kann auch einen kurzen Vokal 
betrefien (Rewov, Grammaire de la langue védique T6 § 93). 

Das K. kennt also im Nominativ agnit nur kurzes i, die Kp. wur langes @ 
| Dasselbe gilt von den iibrigen Kasus: egnidham K- 26, § (133, 3.6) 
mit Kp. 41, 7 (249, 9. 11) gegen agnidhom MS. 3, 9, 8 (127, 1f.): agnidhe 
K. 35, 18 (64, 13) mit Kp. 48, 16 (807, 8) gegen agnidhe TB. 3, 7, 2, 6. 
Dieser; Zusarmengehen von Kp. mit KB. witrde es widersprechen, wenn 
Ggneyydgnidhe Kp. 44, 4 (259, 14f.) richtig ware; es ist aber nach K. 28, 4 
(187, 14) in dgneyySgnidhre zu korrigieren enisprechend der Stelle 
Igneyydgnidhye Kp. 44, 4 (259, 4) = K. 28, 4 (157, 4). 

Das E. und die Kp. kennen also ausserhalb des Nominativs Singularis 
mur agnidh-. 
| Des Gesamtbild der Belege fir ageidh- und agnidh- gestaltet sich 
demnach schon jetet reicher als zur Zeit der beiden Petersburger Worter- 
bicker, Fs ist belegt: 


9,15 (118, 9. 11) agnit MS. 1, 9, 8 (140, 1) agnidhe, (140, 2) agnit. 











im RV. 2, 1, 2b—=10, 91, 10b téva nestrim tolim agnid rtévatdh; 10, 41, 3b 
agnitham va dhytddaksam ddmtinasam, Beide Verse sind ohne sonst 


Parallele: im ersten wire statt des i metrisch eine Linge sehr erwiinscht, 
wenn auch nicht obligatorisch; im zweiten Vers ist die metrische Stelle 
quantitativ indifferent. 


Sonet beschrinkt sich agnidh- ganz auf das K.: 

Smal agnit in Mantras gegen agmit aller Parallelstellen, 

émal agnit in Brahmanaprosa gegen agnit aller Parallelstellen, 

imal aygnit mit Pluti egnist; ebenso Ep. 

2mal sgnidham und Imal agnidhe mit Kp, gegen MS bezw. TB: agntidh-. 
Atiserhalb des RV. und des K. finden sich keine Spuren yon agnidh-, 


agnidh- 


erscheint zuerst in einem Khila des RV. (5, 7, 5d, S. 148 Scheftelowitz; 
siche unten), dann in dem oben erwihnten dyfid agnit der VS. und sehr oft 
in den Sarphitas des Schwarzen ¥YV. und in der spliteren Ritualliteratur (s, 
Vaidik. Sambh. I 33b), in MS. auch agnidham und egnidhah, in TS, und MS, 
gtich agnidhe (iiber agnidhe Kp. siehe oben; Ubrigens hat eine Handechrift 
der MS. 1, 4,13 (63, 4.6) agnidham bezw. egnidhe). Der AV, kennt es nicht, 
Aus der grammatischen Literatur ist zu erwiihnen, dass P. 8, 2, 92 agnit im 
Text gebraucht und das Vartt. 9zu 4, 3, 120 in der Etymologisierung yon 
didlira- den Genitiv agnidhah verwendet. 








Es fragt sich nun, ob die seit der Kontroverse zwischen WaAckmnvAce. 
und Otorxeerc bekannt cewordenen neven Stellen etwas zur. Entscheidung 
dex gegenseltigen Verhiiltnisses zwischen agnidh- und agnidh- beitragen 
kinnen. 


Priifen wir zuniichst de beiden Etymologien je fiir sich. Am einfachsten 
und sichersten erklirt sich agnidh- aus *agni-idh- “das Fever anziindend". 
Vom Formalen aus bietet sich die Hilfe von y. sam-idh- “Brennholz” 
(IE 1, 1766. § 75: 1 2, 7 ‘ Ne) und den Infinitiven vy. sam-(dhom und sem-{dhe 
und der gelliufige Kompositionstypus v. havir-id- “Opferspelse essend" (Ai. 
Gr. 12 2,4 § 3a; I 17a. g 7b), ‘Syntektisch ist im RV: agnim das hiufigsta 
Objekt von (sam) idh- “entzlinden": daher heisst es auch nach einem 

geren Kompositionstypus RV. 1, 162, Sa agnim-indhd- (Il 1, 181 § 76 bé),. 
das als Priestertitel neben dem Hoty und dem Adhvaryu stcht wie in anderen 
EF all an, zB. ve eS der eqnidh- (Wires Indische Studien 10, 141. STG: ¢ JILDENBERG 
Die Religion des Veda, 3.4. Auflage 389): agnimindhd- ist alco feradezu 
ein Beweis dafiir, dass jedenfalla der Verfasser des Hymnus 1,162 den Titel 
agnidh- als “agni-idh- verstand! 
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_ _ Gestiitzt ist-sodann agnidh- durch die Vrddhiableitung oognidhra-; RV. 
2, 36, 44 =AY. 20, 67, 5d (fehlt in Watrexeys Index!) pibdgnidhrét tiva 
bhagdsya trpnuhi “trink aus dem Becher des Agnidh, erfreue dich an deinem 
Anteil", Dann foigt AV. 20, 2, 2a agnir agnidhrat.... prind sémam pibatu 
(vg). Khila a.a.O, hota yakgad agnim agnidhrdd rtuna somam pibaru agnid 
yaja und Achniliches in der VC. 13b). Also ist dgntdhra- zuerst substantiviertes 
Adjektiv “zum Agnidh- gebirig’. Von den Sambhités des YV. an (s. Vaicdik. 
Samh, I 33b-34a und Brahm. I 180%.) ist es dann aber als Maskulinum 
Synonym fiir den Priestertitel agmidh-, als Neutrum Bezeichnung des 
Amts des‘dgnidi- und des (von diesem bedienten) Feueraltars, Davon wird 
I 181). 


Das Adjektiv “zum agnidh- gehérig” kénnte nach Ai. Gr. Tf 2, 134 
§ 400 “Agnidha- heissen; das eingeschobene r reiht das Wort nachtraglich in 
die Nomen fiir Priesteriimter wie y. negiré- potrd- aus v, néstr- potr- ein 
(Ai. Gr, If 2, 858 § 686e und schon Onnewnenc zu RV. 2, 36, 4); der Akzent 
blieb aber erhalten. und stinmmte nachher zum spitern Typus pautra- (AL 
Gr. II 2, T05 § 517b 8). 


| manacets Ableitung yon agnidh- aus *agni-dh- setet voraus, dass 
der iingliche Abiaut des Hinterglieds: -dha- ~ihi- (aus indog, -dh3-) 
wund des S-vor Vokal) (Ai Gr, If 2, 35 § 11d; Ill 125. 127. § 65ac. 


































~Hh- (Sch 

fi. b) zugunsten der schwiichsten Form aufgegeben worden wilre; es wire 
ales K. agnf-dh-e Umakzentulerung von *agni-dh-¢ (vgl. v. dhiyam-dh-e), v- 
agni-dh-am Umeestaltung von “dgni-dhd-m (vgl. v. vayo-dha-m) und v. 
aonit Ersatz fiir *agni-dha-h (vel. v. dhiyam-dhé-h). Bedenklich an dieser 
Annahme ist, dass es meines Wissens kein zweites Beispiel einer derartigen 
Verdllgemeinerung der tiefsten Stufe von Wurzelnomina auf @ gibt 
(wihrend der Uebergang in a- Stiimme sehr gelfufig ist: TL 2, T7f% § 23a; 
TH 126 $ Gia % so kinnte schliesslich agnicdham aus "aqni-dh-i-m erklirt 
werden) und dass-die Kasus mit lautgesetzlichem -dh- gegentiber denen mit 
-dha- fast vdllig verschwinden. Freilich hat auch die Mittelstufe -dhi-, 
-obsclion sle sehr selten gewesen sein wird, zu einer grossen Zahl von rein 
i-stiimmigen Bildungen gefilhrt (Ai Gr. Il 2, 246 299% § 10b. 187b; Ill 
130f, § 66b). 


Syntaktisch bedeutet agnim dha- nach Grassmann 661 Nr. 6 “den Agni 
in den Hiiusern ws.w. (L.) einsetzen oder aufrichten, auch ohne Lokativ.” 
In der Tat sprechen unter den 14 Beispielon (wenn ich recht gezthlt habe) 
8 davon, dass agni- unter den Menschen (manugegu, [manugesu] viksti 1, 38, 
Ga: 1, 60, 4: 2, 4. 2b. 3a; 3, 5, 3a; 10, 46, 4d), im Haus (7, 7, 4c), auf der 
Erde (7, 5, 2a) eingesetzt wird, 2 davon, dass er zum Opfer bestellt wird 





(3, 28, 3e; 4, 7, 1a); Rattan and dae anders gestaltet. Auch agni- 
dhanam, auf das sich Wackeunace. berufi, ist nicht ‘“Auflegen, Anlegen des 
Fevers", sondern “Feuerbehilter, Feuerstiitte, Herd” (1. RV. 10, 165, 3b— 
AV. 6, 27, 3b; 2, AV. 12,3, 35d; 3. MS. 1, 8, 2 (116, 12] — EK. 6,2 [50, 177 = 
Ep. 4, 1 (37, 9]). 


Wachkennacets Erklirung krankt also on zwei Schwiichen: on der 
volligen Vereinzelung der Stammbildung und an der Bedeutung von agnim 
dha- Es ist also von agnidh- aus *ogni-fdh- auszugehen, das nach der Bil- 
dung, nach dem Akvent und nach der Syntax villig normal ist und dem v. 
&gnsdhra- zugrinde liegt, Das agnidh- des RV. ist dann dem Einfluss des 
hiufigen som-idh- zuzuschreiben (Ounewnenc), fillt aber weren der 
zwelmaligen tbe des ¢ im Nominativ agnit erst einem Hedaktor zur 

. durchgiingige agnidh- des EK. heweist dann, dass sein Verfasser 
diese Redaktion des RV. kannte; die Ep. schliesst sich mit agnidh- wie 
eee gewiihrt aber dem zu seiner Zeit herrschenden 











Il. Eine Laicke in der Vedic Concordance 


Von den acht Mantrastellen des EK. mit agnit hatten sich sieben als 
in der VC. fehlend ergeben, davon drei aus EK. 9, 8, drei aus 9, 11, eine-sus 
§, 12; tind dic achte war mit 9,8 statt 9, 9 falsch angegeben, Durch diese 
Versehen aufmerksam geworden, priifte ich die Kapitel durch und stellte 

(1) Alle Mantras von 9, 3.atehen in der VC., aber ohne die Katha- 
ae: (2) Die meisten dieser Mantras kehren in 9, 11 wieder; auch diese 
K Stellen feblen in der VC., mit Ausnahme von 9, 11 (113, 3) indram 
gocchea seal: aber auch hier fehlt 9,8 (110, 136.)! (3) Aus 9, 9 stehen alle 
Mantras in der VC,; aber zweimal steht 9, 8 statt 9, 9: acitiapdjd agnit und 
acittemana upavakta (beide 112, 1), 


Auch die Angaben fiber die Parallelstellen in der MS. stellten sich als 
Hickenkaft heraus: (1) Alle in MS. 1, 9, 1 sind verzeichnet; (2) ven denen 
in 1, 9, 3 und 4 stehen 4 da, 10 fehlen. Ich ‘stelle hier alle s0 gefundenen 
Liicken zusammen: die Besitzer der VC. sind vielleicht froh, die Stellen in 
thr Exemplar eintragen gu kiinnen. Ich fiige auch die Stellen der Ko. bei, 
dle ja fir die VC. hichstens in den Fussnoten der K.-Ausgabe zur Verfiigung 
standen. Ich ordne nach dem Alphabet: 


agnir hété K. 9, 8 (110, 18); 9, 11 (118, 8), Kp. 8, 12 (88, 9), MS 
1, 9, 4 (133, 8). 


Gcittapajé agnit (-it; slehe oben I) K.-9, 9 (112, 1); 9, 12 (115, 36), 
Kp. 8 12 (89, 1), MS. 1, 9, 5 (135, 3). | 
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dcittamand upavalta K. 9,9 (112, 1); 9,12 (115, 4), Kp. 8, 12 (89, 15), 
MS. 1, 9, 5 (135, 8). 
| dsvinddhvary K. 9, 8 (110, 18); 9, 11 (113, 8), Kp, 8, 11 (88, 9), MS. 
4, 9, = (133, 8). 
veers barhih K. 9,8 (110, 12); 9, 11 (112, 11), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 3). 
aamidsu mrmiin dhat sveha E. 9,8 (111, 1), Ep. 8, 11 (88, 106. 
indram gaccha svahd K. 9, 8 (110, 136), Kp. 8, E (88, 5). 
keto agnit KK. 9, 8 (110, 22); §, 12 (112, 11), Kp. 8, 12 (88, 3£). 
cittdm djyam K..9, 8 (110, 12: cittam: Druckfehler?); 9, 11 (112, 
i1), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 3). 
cittis (-ih) sriik K. 9, § (110, 12); 9, 11 (112, 11), Kp, 8, 11 (88, 9). 
jajdénad fndram indriyiya seahd K. 9,6 (110, 16), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 7). 
‘gbignit (-it; siche oben It) K. 9, 8 (110, 14); 9, 11 (113, 5), Kp. 8, 
i (88, 5), MS. 1, 9, 4 (133, 4), 
dyatir adhvarytth ebenso ! 
-prthivi Néta ebenso | 
mcm neete K 2,.8 (110, 13); 9, 11 (112, 12), Kp 8, 11 (88, 4). 
haspdtir upavakta K. 9, 8 (110, 18); 9, 11 (113, 8£), Kp. 8, 1 (88, 
Sf), MS. 1, ‘9, 4 (133, Sf). 
mdne upavakta K. 9, 8 (110, 13); 9, 11 (112, 12), Kp. 8 12 (88, 4). 
mitrd upevakia EK. 9, 8 (110, 14; mitra, wohl Druckfehler}); 9, 11 (113, 
5), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 6), MS. 1, 9, 4 (435, 4). 
pafiidpataye varyam @ svds karah K. 9, 8 (110,15), Ep. 8, 11 (88, Gi: 
Fehler: viryam veranlasst durch des viryéna des unmittelbar vorangehenden 
‘Manira). 
rudré (a)gnit (-it; siche oben Il) K. 9,8 (110, 18); 9, 11 (113, 8), 
Kp. 8, 11 (88, 9), MS. 1, 9, 4 (133, 8). 
vig védih K. 9, 8 (110, 12); 9, 11 (212, 11), Kp, 8, 11 (88, 3). 
vacdspdtir héta K. 9, 8 (110, 15); 9, 11 (Ue, 12), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 4). 
vdcdspdtis (ih) sémam pibatu K. 9, 8 (110, 16), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 7)- 
vicaspate vicd viryéna simbhytatamenayakease K. 9, 8 (110, 14£.), 
Kp. 8. 11 (88, 6): “o Vacaspati, mit der konzentriertesten Kraft des Wortes 
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wirst du dir (Gewinn) verschaffen"; VC. unrichtig sambhyrtatam enmpikyase 
atatt sambhytatameniyoksase —-mena d yaleg-. 

vicaspate hfdoidhe rdman wiedspdtic (-i) sémem oper K. 9, 8 (120, 
18f.), Kp. 8, 11 (85, 10; ridvidhe); vel. rieuspate pidhe wiman, vidhema te 
niima K. 9, 9 (112, 2: in der VC, erwihnt), Kp. 6, 12 (89, 2f.). 


pijnitam agnit (4; siche oben IH) K. 9, 8 (110, 12£); 9, 11 (D2, 
iif), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 4). 


éukrét (ah) dwlerisye purooth K. 9, 8 (110, 17; 111, 2), Kp: 8, 11 
(88, 8 11) (auch K, 30, 6 [186, 12]; in VC angefiihrt). 

ératis.ta indra séma vatipe havanagritas (-ah) svaha K 9, 8 (110, 
17; TH, 2£), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 6f. 11; sion erases 1, 9, 1 [181], 5, 10}; 
ms. havenasrucak (Oentet, honasrucal: Druckfehler]) 

simidhvaryih K. 9,8 (110, 13); 9, 11 (112, 19), Kp. 8 11 (88, 5). 

sémas (-oh) sémasyn purogah K. 9, 8 (110, 16f; 111, 1), Kp. 8, 11 
(88, Tf: 11; das erste Mal purogal: Druckfehler?); auch K. 30,6 (188, 12 
in der VC, angefiihrt). 

Ich miichte dem verehrten Jubilar, dem auch dieser bescheidene 
Auisatz als Gruss dargebracht wird, und den atisgezeichneten indischen 
Vedisten und Sanskritisten ans Herz legen, dahin zu wirken, dass dic lingst 
erwiinsehten Nachtrige:zur VC. auf Grund never Ausgaben wie Kp. und 











IV. jojdnat 

Br, TI 16: “jdjanti [sic !] Dhatup. 25, 24. P. 6, 1, 192, conj, jajanat 
(indram) Sch., jajanam (indram) 7, 4, 78, Sch.". 

Whitney Roots 52 fiihrt als Prisens-der 3, Elasse jajanti der Gram- 
matiker an ane als Konjunktiv des Perfekts jojdinet aus “B.” (Lh. aus der 

ahr ia pross a). 

Ai, Gr. Ip. ALVI: “Auch vieles Einzelne von der Grammatik Ge. 

lehrte ist nach Panini nicht zu belegen. So .... die Prisenshildung jejanti 
er zeugt"™®= Anm. 5: “Ist‘in der al. Litheratur tibarhaust noch nicht nach- 

gewiesen. aber durch ay. sazafifi gewilhrieistet BArTHotomar AF. 2. 82”. 

Ai, Gr. 183 § T5b As “Die Form jajanti ist nicht bezeugt, sondern 
loss der Konjunktiy jajdn-at P. 6, 1, 192 nebst Komm,”. 

VC. 372h: jujannd (TB: text, erroneously, prajanad) indram indriyiye 
svahad (omitted in MS.) MS. 19.1: 1315: TB. 2.23.5: TA. 3.2.1.2: cc 10, 
1a. 6. h 


Ich michte hier versuchen, etwas weifer zu kommen. 
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-Zunichst ist der Mantra auch im EK. und in der Ep. zu helegen 
(siche oben Ill), Sodann ist jajénat Variante in einem aus dem RV, stam- 
menden Vers; MS. 1, 3, 20 (37, 10) mata ydd virdém jajine) jinistham “als 
die Mutter den Helden gebar, den sehr zeugungskriftigen (oder sehr edel 
geborenen?)” (Scemoxpxn MS, I p. XVI) =RV. 10, 73, 1d, VS. K, 4, 8 
(33, 15; dazu jetzt Kp. 3, 6 [30, 12]), TB. mata ydd virdm dadhdnad dhd- 
nistha “(die Marut sogar stiirkten dabei den Indra,) als die Mutter den 
Helden laufen lehrte als die beste Lehrmeisterin" (Geldner). Die Um- 
formung in der MS, hat ihre Anregung von dem jdnigtha(h) “du wurdest 
geboren” des Strophenanfangs erhalten, und das Genrebildchen von dem 
kleinen Indra, den die Mutter gehen lehrt, erschien wohl dem Umformer als 
unpassend fiir den grossen Gott. Aus dieser Variante der MS, stammt 
offenbar der Mantra jajinad indram indriyayai er steht nach seiner Form, 
Wie man sich oben tiberzeugen mag, als ein Fremdkorper unter den andern 
Mantras des Kapitels, und wihrend der Konjunktiv im Relativsatz MS. 1, 
9, 20 gut an seinem Platz ist, steht er in 1, 9, 1 als Aufforderung ohne Subjekt 
sonderbar da (Ankniinfung an das vorangehende wicdspdtik sémam pibatu 
{apiit) gibt keinen Sinn). 

Nun besteht aber sicher zwischen diesem jajdnat und dem jajanti der 
Grammatiker eine enge Bezichung: P. 6, 1, 19? nennt unter den Wurzeln, 
die im Priisens nach der dritten Klasse Wurzelbetonung vor den unbetonten 
Endungen haben, neben bhi- hri-, bhr-, hu-, daridrd- und jagr- auch mada-, 
janc- und dhana-, und die Kasika gibt—gewiss nach schulmissiger 
Tradition —als Beispiele einerseits bibheti, jihreti, bibharti, juhoti, deridrati, 
j4garti, andererseits mamattu nah parijma (RV. 1, 122, 3a), jajanad indram 
und dadhenat; sie kannte also die Variante jajanat— dadhanat (s, Schroeder 
MS. Ip, XVI). Aus derselben Quelle stammt der Kommentar der Kasika 
mu P. 7, 4, 78: P. lehrt hier fiir die vedische Sprache Schwanken des 
Reduplikationsyokals in der dritten Prisensklasse, und unter den Beispielen 
der Kasika stehen jojanam (wohl Versehen fir jajaned) indram und mété 
yad vircm dadhanad dhanistha (siche oben!). Die grammatische Tradition 
sagt also nur, dass “vedisches” jajanat und dadhanat zum Prisens der dritten 
Klasse gerechnet wurden, und ein jajanti, wie es seit BR. in der modernen 
frammatischen Literatur steht, ist nicht belegt; such der Dhatupatha stellt 
dhana dhanye und jana janane (25, 23.24) unter die vedischen. Wurzeln, 
meint also sicher nur die Formen jajenat und dadhanat ! 
| Dass die Grammatiker die beiden Formen als Priisentia auffassten, 
ist einfach ein Irrtum: da-dhan- ist durch v, da-dhan-vams- als Perfekt 
erwiesen (die y. Wurzel dhan- scheint tiberhaupt aus falscher Deutung von 
wie vy, da-dhan[p]vdms- und da-dhan[v]-yuh entstanden zu sein). 
e dazu Karl Horrmann Miinchencr Studien zur Sprachwiss, 
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@ (1954) 45if., der muck: die behauptete avestische Parallele zaranti anders 
et iltnis von dadhdnat-jajdnat-jajanti fast genau so 





Der Gesamtverlauf war also der: dadhanat RV. 10, 73, ld wurde zw 
jajdnat umgebildet (das formal em villig korrekter Konj. Perf. ist) wnd 
dieses von den Grammatikern als Prisens aufoefasst, 

V.. anarpak 

In dem Opferspruch anarva prehi “unwiderstehlich komm her!” (V5. 
TS. EK. 3, 6 [25, 15]; 9, 4 [107, 7], SB, S.) ersetet die Kp. 2, 13 (22, 2); 8, T 
(85, 15) das erste Wort durch enarvak; sie stimmt hier mit MS. 3, 10, 1 
(128, 5; ohne Variante); 1, 2. 16 (26, 5; drei gegen zwei Zeugen) tiberein, 
gegen das K. Wie Oemret 1, 57 erkannt hat, ist anarvak eine Angleichung 
von anercd an die Adverbia wie prék. Genauer und erginzend wire 
so zu formulieren: anarvak ist eine Kontamination von ¥. anaryd (%)- 








“herwiirts gerichtet" eehort: vel. Ai. Gr, II 2, 155. 870. 903 28 59. 702b, T20bA. 


Die neers spers’h fehlt tibrigens in den Vedic Variants, obschon 





Abkiirrungen 

AL Gr. = Altindische Grommuotik von J, Waceetnacm. (und A. Desevnwea). 1 
1896. II 1. 1905. iT 2 1954. TIL, 1990. Géttingen. 

K.— Rathokem, Die Sambhiti der tha 
i ageesnsroyae saan sae tbe 

= Enuplisthala-Katha-Samhita. A Text of the Black Yajueveda; critically edited 
a GL tenes ty! eats Wie Lahore 1932. 

Macoonent — A, A. Macvowenz, Vedic Grammar, Strassburg 1910, (Encyclopedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research I 4), 

agp ec eae gn sees gna ea Mitnchen 1934. (Sitzungs- 
berichie der Bayerischen Akndemis der Wice: . Philos. -hist. Abteilung 1934, 
Heft 6). 

Omre: 2=H. Oexret, Die Dativi finales abstrakter Nomina ....in der vedischen 
Frosa. Miinchen 161. (Siteungsberichic.... 141, Band Il, Heft 9). 

Valdik.—= Visva-Bandhu Sasrat, Vaidikepadinukramakota or a Vedic word- 
pen oseeoesmy gad pons baa ra a, 1942, I 12 (Brahm. und Areny.): 
1935/36. Vol. IF 1 2 (Up.): 145. 

VC.—Vedie Concordance, by M. Buoosermi; Cambridge (Macs) 1908. (Harvard 
Oriental Series 10), | 

VV. Vedic Variants, by M. Bitoomrm and Fr. Evoreron, 3 Bande. Philade!phia 
1930. 1982. 1924. 

Sonst werden die tiblichen Abkirzungen verwendet; vgl. Al Gr. IT 2, S407. 

Alzente werden gesetst, wo sie wenlgstens in einem Teil der Belegstellen itherliafert 
sind. Die MS. ist durchgeheand mit Alkxrenten fiberliefert, K. 9, 6 und 12 ebenfalls: die 
einzige Handschrift der Ep. echreidt keine Akzente, 





a, herausg. von L, vow Scomorom, 











VEDIQUE KRARUDATIN- 


PAR. 








Un hapax védique est généralement difficile 4 interpréter sans le 
secours de la tradition, précisément parce que ia silenoé. da Ja tradition est 
Signe qué le mot a toujours été obscur. Mais il arrive aussi que, méme 
quand le sens en a été conservé, la formation du hapax ne puisse s'expliquer 
avec Jes ressources du vocabulsire indien, C'est alors que la comparaison 
peut utilement intervenir. Dans le cas présent, un terme védique de sens 
eonnu, mais d’analyse encore incertaine, s'éclairera par recours & une langue 


Il s‘agit de l'adjectif kéridatin-, atteste une seule fois dans l'ensemble 
de la littérature védique et indienne, A la fin de l'hymne RS. IV 30,24: 
eimdm piisa rimim bhdgo vaimdm devoh kdnilati “(qu'ils t'accordent) 
faveur, Piisan, Bhaga, le dieu bréche-dent", Le sens de kdridatin- “aux 
dents ébréchfes, déficientes” est sfir. Tous les lexicographes et exegttes le 
donnent: “hohizahnig, stumpfzihnig’ (PW); “one whose teeth are decayed 
and broken, having gaps in the teeth (MW): “(der Gott) mit morschem 
Zahn” (Grassmannx): “der zahnilickige Gott" Cae Leur accord a 
pour garant l'enseignement de Yaska qui commente ainsi— dans la version 
de L. Sanur —le vers yédique: “Lévilat vienns having gape in His teeth .... 
But who is the god who has gaps in his teeth? According to some it is 
an epithet of Bhaga, who comes before it. According to others, this god is 
Piisd, because he has no teeth. Pis& is without teeth, says a Brahmana 
passage”! 


La référence finsle de Yaska vise un passage du $B, *pisode d’un 
mythe de Prajapati, expliquant pourquoi Pisan est édenté, En voici 
Tessentiel: “(That part of the sacrifice torn out with the dart) they.... 
took it round to Piisan, Piisan tasted it: it knocked out his teeth. And 
thus it came to pass. Hence they say ‘Pisan is toothless’; and therefore, 
when they prepare a mess of boiled rice (cGru) for Piisan, they prepare 
it from ground rice, as is done for one toothless”? Cette narration du SB. 





1. Nirokta VI 31. Trad. Lakshman Sagvr, The Nighentu and the Nirukta, 121, 
p. 110, ‘Texte skr. od. Sanur, 1927, p. 126. 
2 88. I, 7, 4 7 Ecammc. 


td E. BENVENISTE 


@ encore son écho dans la Brhaddevaté: “Pisan is here called kdrilad, 
according to a Vedic text, be is toothless". 

Dés lors que le sens est ainsi établi, il est manifeste que kdnidatin- 
contient le nom de la ‘dent’ aw degré dat- connu par vy. a-ddt-, a-dat-ka-, 
dat-ydt- et aussi par le compose krivir-dati f. “aux dents famboyantes (1), 
qui a, comme karidatin-, laccentuation des bahuvrihis. Mais la rétroflexe 
de -datin- n'oblige pos nécesinirement 4 restituer le composé en “kari 
detin-; comme on |'a propose récemment* Plus probablement d est ici pour 
d, comme dans bon nombre de cas of une justification phonétique fait 
défaut© Pour Jes raisons qui suivent, nous considérerons que kdrddatin- 
yaut simplement kdrii-datin-. 


Le premier membre du composé, kdri-, est resté ohscur. On peut 
présumer que, dans un composé signifiant “breche-dent” et dont le second 
terme est “dent”, le premier doit porter le sens de “dificient” ou “gaté”. 
Mais cela reste une conjecture, impossible 4 yérifier par le sanskrit, of kdri- 
n'existe pas autrement. 

C'est liranien qui apporte la solution. Non pas liranien ancien, mais 
un dialecte du moyen-irmien, le sogdien. On commence—trop lentement—a 
2 Se que le moyen-iranien, dans la diversité de ses dialectes, conserve 

¢ cess = haute antiquité qui peuvent souvent concourir 4 Ja restitution 
Jjranien, au méme titre que le védiqt 















issons €n sogdien un composé qui a le méme sens que v. 
kdriidatit Sila altceql-ratasicsec tua mates Cldeneate: C'est l'adjectif krw 
bnt’k, a live karii-tandak (ow -Sande), issu de “*karii~lantaka, signifiant 
“bréche-dent’. Le sens est assuré par le texte chinois, original de la version 
ienne ot le mot fieure.? Du premier terme karil- nous avons un autre 
SAT AE, “lacune, hriche”, dans un texte bouddhique* également traduit 
du chinois® Gaigone act dailledrs coulien§ Sap la wiryieince do terme en 
iranien moderne. On y a comparé en persan +,” kare, a” karve que les 

persans traduisent “dent creuse”, et dans le parler de Birjand 











Macnoxmtt, Brheddevatd, 0, p. 184 (Harvard Or. Series 6). 
ES. 1, 166, 6, cf. Nir. VE SL. Le sene de krivi est incertain; cf Newer, Zum 
Vela, Tl; 1990, p. 71 [cl..muintenant Marmaorm, op. cit, p, 278); 
| Maranormn, Kurzpe/. etym. Wb. der altind, Spr, 154, p. 168; “kdrilati ,. 
wok! sus "karili~datin- woven -dutin~ als *-dat-in- zu dan ‘Zahn’ gehort. aera 
Glied bleibt unklar". 

6 Wackrmnacer, Aind. Gr. L $3 148 b, 15L 

7, Sitra des Cowses ct des Effeta, 1. 83. 

8. Dhyinariitra, 66, Cf, JA. 1935, 0, p. Be. 

9. Ch Wem, Momiitienta Serice, OU, p. 386. 
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kabri, kawri “toothless"!9 I] est done certain que !'lranien ancien a connu 
ce karu- (karva-) attesté & partir du sogdien, On peut done, grice au 
témojgnage sogdien, poser ir. *karé-danta(ka)- en paralléle exact 4 véd. 
kérit-datin-. Seule Is suffixation différe; la forme védique a regu la suffixa- 
tion en -in- qui, selon Panini 5.2.128, caractérise souvent l’expression des 
défauts corporels. La nature méme de cette désignation semblerait propre 
& Vexclure de nos textes; il a fallu un hasard exceptionnel pour qu'elle y 
figurit une fois dans chacune des deux traditions. La seule qualification de 
sens analogue qu'on Tencontre en avestique est vimitd. danton- “aux dents 








Quant aux relations étymologiques de ce kari- maintenant restaure 
en indo-iranien, on pensera d’abord & lat. caries, dont le sens est proche, of. 
‘dentes cariosi, et, par suite, 4 skr. firydte, av. sari- “hrisure, tesson”, sdirivant- 
“qui a une brisure"; grace & kari-, on a maintenant la forme indo-iranienne 
4 gutturale initiale qui manquait encore." La suffixation en -1- rappelle 
le théme da gr. keraw-izein “causer des dégats, ravager", qui appartient au 
méme groupe. Ainsi en combinant les temoignages indien et iranien, on 
peut enrichir d'un terme nouveau le lexique Indo-iranien. 


10. Heazm, BSOS, X, p. 06, et Sogdics, 1940, p. 23, cltant Iwawow, JPASA, JOXDK, 
4, p. 340. 

HL. Aprés avoir rédigé ces pages, je m'opercols que BR. Fors, 7 y a un siecle, 
avelt pressenti ta solution, autant qu'on pouvait le faire de son temps. Dans son com- 
mentaire su Nirukta, Jésko's Nirukta, Tl, TOSS, pp. 06-97, fl observe: “kdrifati. Nach 
J(iska) nvuss-es stumpfzihnig, hohlzthnig, bedeuten, Eine Bestatigung dafiir gibt das 
pers. os tind 9,77 hobler, morscher Zahn (vgl. auch os Rost, Faulniss und 
caries)". 





BY 
FP. 5. J. Kourprn, Leyden (Holland), 


‘The drama entitled Gopalakelicandrika has been edited by Professor 
W. Canam from shen inntimme which Professor H, Kean had 
acquired during his stay at Benares (cirea 1864).! Although it is doubtless 
a rather modern work, it appeared “to contain a number of words that are 
markable words’ CaLanp added as an 
appendix to his edition (pp. 151-152). It was inevitable (and Catanp him- 
self was quite aware of it) that this editio princeps, notwithstanding its un- 
deniable merits, was not free from errors. Some of them, which were regis- 
tered in the index have since been taken over by R, Sct in his Nachtriige 
cum Sanskrit-Worterbuch (Leipzig 1928). It may be useful, therefore, to note 
some of the most obvious errors, although we are not concemed here with 
questions of textual criticism. They are the following: Gsannikyta: read 
fisanikrtje MS.; paktibhu: for sarvamyaktibhavisyati MS. read sarverh pyak- 
fibhavigyati; bakiila: the metre requires bakula- (cf. also kiila- for kula-77, 
$5); sinjama: read sifijita- MS., hrad: the MS. reads Ghlddayati (ef. a&hldda- 
135, 12, dhladini- 107, 1, apahlado- 62, 19.)? In this paper, however, we intend 
to discuss three lexicographical problems of some wider interest, 


1, Céituri- and Madhuri-. 












1, The first word occurs in the following passage (p. 58, 1, 28 ff.) : 
upavisatu bhagavin novakisclayaklpteparamasane 

éikhindsh dirvasi vidhunvan #marokatabhongdbhirimapicchini 

kurveril locananalinam Srutipathasamcdracituriniretam 





!  criticium is excluded from this 
ae veea inei iain HOR lags GHA? ‘ott are: fsicesien bE: saletk cate Gis a 
wrong conclusions: the curious word dryanidtah 51, 5 (not registered in the index) 
is misread for ayi matah of the MS. Cf. the same form of address in 77, 12; 115, 23 

A Raatich tied, eyl ixkhyah 88, 18), and see Mrs. Stcmotvar’s note on 
édition of the Uttararamacar | 


rte Hesnaesle alla eiEn tanita SIR Ta Flubdotls, Sinecetee ane 
19h Act of the Myechakatika, dating, it seems, from about 1600 an.), 
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“Let the Lord sit down on the lofty seat that has been arranged 


waving on his head the peacock’s feathers graceful like frag- 
ments of emerald, 


while he causes his eye-lotuses to practise their skill in moving 


The reading marakatabhangdibhirime of the MS. shows that the copyist 
construed it with 4irasi. Perhaps he had the same line in mind which may 
have inspired the poet, viz. the description of the hunted antelope in Sakun- 
ae I: grivabhangadbhirémam muhur anupatati syandane baddhadarstih, ete. 
However, bhewga- is here used in a sense, which is unknown in the older 
Seigy. In the works of Kalidasa and Bana, it is true, the word sometimes 
denotes a fragment or twig of a plant? bul the acceptation “fragment of a 
precious stone or gem” (comm. : gakala-, khanda-), which is not recorded in 
the lexiea, is mainly characteristic of later poetry, although there is one 
occurrence in prose in the older part of the Dasakuméracarita.* The common 
word for it in the older classical literature is gakala- or bheda-: there is one 
occurrence of bhaiga- in Kalidasa’s works but this-siands in a spurious 
stanza." In the Gopalakelicandrika it occurs a few times instead of dakala-, 
which is much more frequent, Cf. indranidlamanibhanga-nibhinge- 47, 12° 
and marakatavibhangejjvelatribhaiginga- 46, 1.7 For nalina- referring to both 
eyes, cf, Gop, 15, 31, where teralavilocananalinam is likened to matsyadvayam 
and khafijanayugalam. 

The word maédhwri- occurs in the second benedictory stanza (p. 43, 
line 6 f.): 








nidrariajam upetya kufijebhavane suptasya minonnala 
radha tmaidhavamddhuripramusita tivac ewcumbadharam 
smeraspanditatarakaksikamalam satnviksya patyur mulcham 
ai niinam vidadhatu mangalacayam lajMinamadviksand, 


3. C£. pallavabhatiga- Kuméras, 3. 61, Kadambari, p. 11, line 5-6, mrpdlabhanga- 
Raghuv. 16, 16, sallokibhoiiga~ Vikramorv. 4. 23, bisabhatge- Sak. 3. 21 (ed. Carrmize). 
4 -P. 60, line 2 (Agashe) monibhatganirmaldmbhasi (comm: ratnafqkalem). 

5 Meghadiin TIT, S1A vidrumdnin ea bheayin (Malin: pravélakhendén, Cari~ 
travardhini prendldndth dakalanl) is a prakgipta stanza according to Mailinatha 

6. Against eg, mahendranilaiakula- 47, 26, dalitendranilaickalecchdyabhirdma 
tamiir 127, 33, pridurbhitamahendraniladakalacché << yop? > -tadarpiikuraih 47, 25, 
bhugnamahendranila- sakalacchdyollacaccandrakem 96, 25. Cf. alse indranilabhedbhinila- 
parno- Jatakamila 34, 15. 

7. Against, eg., marakatadakalekelite- Gltagov. & 4. 
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“When her husband feigned himself sleeping in the bower, Radha, enraptured 

at MSdhava's charm, at first icissed his lip in proud self-confidence: (but 
uaa), seeing that a smile made palpitate the pupils of his eye-lotuses she 
bashfully cast down her eyes. May she, indeed, grant abundant happiness”. 


For pramusité the Ms. reads pramulhita, which Canawp in his Dutch 
translation of this stanza tentatively renders by “being confronted with." 
The possibility of such a denominative formation having been created cannot 
be denied in view of the occurrence of samimukhayati on p, 125, line 4° The 
use of pramulchite in a similar meaning, however, would be far less natural 
ae it would be based on a rather rare meaning of pramukha- (which is 
thainly found in the epics). Since pramukhitd is fully isolated (according 
‘to our present knowledge) and not warranted by the context I have no hesi- 
tation in taking kA as the usual mistake for s, pramugita- here being used in 
the sense of “ravished". Smera- for smifa- is common in the Gopil. 


2. The words caturi- and médhuri- are occasionally met with in the 
later literature. Being rhyme-words they sre sometimes combined in one 
context: cf, the following stanza, which Béurioyarn, Indische Spriiche 5468 
(2477) quotes from the Gunaratnamahodadhi : 


ya equndaryagundnvita patirata 24¢ kdmint kamini 
ya govindarasapramodamadhurd sf madhuri madhuri 
va lokadvayastdhant tanubhrtiim si ocffuri citi, 


the last lines of which may be taken to mean: “That is true sweetness, which is 
sweetened hy the bliss of the mystical rapture engendered by the Krishna- 
bhakti; that is true skill which bestows both worlds on the mortals”. In most 
works where these words occur, we find the far commoner nbstract nouns 
Soe SUR it Serene vere ee BY oe We them.” _ rast. too, are some- 
times associated beeatise of their 1sscrna 








Slightly dif Ten Sis da 12: Bicuuriev's renblalion iG the word x bibs: Wachee: vie "mit dam 
Gesichio  hingewandt™. 
9, Ergnoh pripih actemulkhoyatt: sechmukhibhara (line 5). As for os ¥ can see, 
ba Sten poe Bape he ME With this work 
40). Ch eg. bh ks “Gonkl. adeiryn: 129, 36 and midhurye~ 118, 2 (ales modhurt- 
man- 139, 30, cf. Pin. & 1. 12211), 
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in chronological respec | 
parallel. A iSiatttietical arrangement of the occurrences that are recorded 


by the lexica presents the following picture: 
caturi- : 
? 12th.cent.: Naisadhacarita pp 
13th cent. : Sepaeacoabe $2. 21; 53. 6, Vopadeva 4, 12. 
about 1625 ; Siddhanta Kaumouil 
unknown (but certainly late); Gopal. 
madhuri-: 
12th cent. 
17th cent. Bhamir lisa 2, 159; 4. 38, 43. 
unknown =: Dasakumaracarita (Pirvapithika!) 5, 6 Ag: Gopal. 




















currence, accordingly, which is mentioned in our dictio- 

kramankadevacarita (¢. 1085, see Bilhler, Introd. p. 23), 
ibaa oftaria (8. 53) and madhurya- (7, 27; 9, 119) are equally used by 
Bilhans. In the DaSakumaracarita proper only madhurya- seems to be used 
(p. 42, 8 & 11 Ag.). So the occurrence of médhuri- in the Parvapithika is a 
new indication of the late origin of this addition.” 


3. The explanation of these words must be kept apart from that of a 
seemingly analogous instance, viz. mfidhukari-, Before the publication of 
the Gopalakelicandrika this word was only known from modern sources, such 
as Molesworth's Marathi Dictionary, who defines its meaning as follows: “the 
business of a bee, collecting from fower to flower: so these beggars from door 
to. door”. See also Apre’s Skt, Dictionary, The unique place where this word 
is attested is Gopal. 134, line 5. Here a gopi discusses the disappearance of 
Krsna in the words. sa tu priyatah keayapy anyayd pralobhite madhukarim 
kartum gate bhavigyati (with the usual equation of lover and hee, ef. bhriga-). 
Since the word denotes, not the state of being a bee but the collecting of 


12. For the late character of the Pairvapithika see, eg., A. GawrowsEr, Sprachliche 
Untersuchungen fiber das Mrechakatike und day Datakumfracarita (Leipzig 1907), p. 48, 
Fd. Trower, Die Wortstellung im nachvedisechen Altindischen und im Mittelindischen 
(Gitersioh 1903), pp. 2, 9, 21, B. Mamtawo, Rivista desli Studi Orientall 25 (1950), pp. 48- 
54. Tt seems, however, to hove been prefixed at Teast before the Tith century, see 
§& K. De, History of Sanskrit Literature 1, I947, 210f, n. 5, 

iz 
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honey, it is unlikely to stand for médhukarya- (which, moreover, is unknown 
in Sanskrit), It is obviously a comparatively recent local word as none of 
the indigenous authorities (including the Sebdakalpadruma) mentions it. 
Most likely, therefore, it is an elliptical expression for m4dhukari orttih, cf. 
‘Bhag, Pur. 11.8. 9 prhan ahitsann dtigthed vrttim madhukarim munth and 
Biurtrxex, Petrop. Dict. V, 1672. In this case a direct literary imitation of 
the Bhag. Pur. seems to be excluded. 


4. For caturi- and midhwri- a different explanation is required, Our 
conelusion that both must have arisen at a late date is corroborated by the 
circumstance that madhuri- is not recorded by any of the koias whose con- 
tents have been registered in the Petropolitan Dictionary, while odturi- occurs 
only in the Medinikoga. Now, about a century before the first oecur- 
rence of eifuri-, we find in Somadevasiiri’s YaSsastilaka (10th cent.) the 
curious form cfturiyam, which seems to reflect a well-known Prakrit deve- 
lopment, ef. Pali edturiya- Pkt. mdhuriyo-** In Apabhraméa the ending -ia 
became -i (e.¢., in the gerunds, see Prscnmt (§ 594) and some incidental traces 
of a similar development appear to occur already in BHSkt. On the other 
hand, all the modern Indo-Aryan languages form abstract nouns with the 
suffix -3, ¢.g. Hindi cor “thief”: cori “theft".. These words, usually feminine 
because of their form, are the regular phonetic developments of words in -ikd, 
-item and -iyam, Seeing that Hindi hes on the one hand the type cori, on the 
other hand the Sanskrit and semi-Sanskrit words médhurya, m., midhuriyé, 
f. and madhuri, £, the question arises, whether the creation of caturi- beside 
citurya- and cituriya-, and in general the productiveness of this category of 
ahetract nouns in -@ In a period when the New Indo-Aryan type of languages 
came into existence, may be due to the influence’of early NIA. 

5. Several other abstract nouns in 1, too, appear to occur only at a 
late date, e.9.: 

vaidusi- Srikanthacarita (12th cent,), cf. vaidugya- Rajatar. 

poidagdhi- Daéaripa (10th cent.), Trikandesesa (12th cent.?) 
Sahitya Darpana (14th cent. 7) 

voihali- “hunting” in a Jain version of the Simbisanadvatrim- 
ica (Wenes, Ind. Studien 15, 235, n. 1). 

simagr- Pafeat. IT, 6, 12 (ed. BSS.: Pirmabhadra 150, 11), V, 
54, 8, Hitop. 113, 2 Peterson, Rajatar., Kathis., and lat 























Prokrit-Sprachen § 124, Geren, Pali § 50, Enamrron, Buddh. Hybr. Skt. Grammar 3, 105, 
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‘satnerahs, Siddhinta Kaumudi). From Mhbh., Suéruta and 
‘Kalidasa only simagrya- is recorded. Cf. however Pali Pkt. 
ait = 

However, among the instances of this type of noun-formation which 
are enumerated by Wackennaczi-DesnunNee, Altind. Grammatik I, 2 
(1954), $97 £., there are also words that are attested at a much earlier date, 
eo maitri- (Mbbh., Var. BS., Amara, Kasika, Halfy,) G@rhanti- (Patadjall), 

aucifi- (Suér., Kas., Amara, etc.) and probably also abhijah (Ratnavali IT. 
43. 6, against Sbhijdtya- Til. 62). 

6. The earliest instances of this word-class, however, are ydthildmi- 
and @nupurvi- We shall first examine the latter word. In the 10th mandala 
of the Rigveda we meet with the earliest occurrence of the adverb anupdr- 
wim. An abstract noun anupirvya- derived from it, is attested since the 
Nirukta, RVPrat., TuittPrat, Pan (2, 1. 6); Katy S., etc. Since Manu and 
Mhbh. we find also Gnupiirvem and a third form Gnupirel-, An examination 
of the occurrences of the last word provides the following picture: 

Manu: dnupareyd 3.23 (: dnuupiirvyena 9. 149; Gnupiirvena 2, 41). 

Kautilya (2nd ed.) : dnupirvind p, 63, 16, dnupiirvi p. 427, §. 

Mahabharata (Crit. ed.) : 

I 67. 10 sad Gnupireyd ksatrasya (73. 10 Bo, 2964 Cale.); cf 
Manu 3.23. Variant readings -vdn, -ryat, -vydin, 
I, 185. 17 dcadhvariea jiatikuldénupirvim (193. 17 Bo., 7190 
Ca.): vi L dnupérvam. 
il, 11081 (p, 572 !) Ca. fin Gnupiireyd bhagavin (: dnupir- 
vydd 116, 11 Poona, Bo.). 
TL 172. 6 dmupiroydn mahabhujch (175. 6 Bo., 12296 Ca.). 
But the Northern recension (except 51) reads dnupirvyd.. 
1 202. 10 Gnupireya vinadyanti jiyante cinupirvasah (211. 
10 Bo,, 13929 Ca.)+ vw. IL, -vydid, -vyatrh. 
1avena™: 





IL 90, 6 dnuireyd sa dharmajiah Schl. dnupiireydc ca. 5, dnu- 
purvydt sa NW, 103. 9. 


| 13. The reading pint! for dbhifitl in the edition by N. B. Gonanoir and K. P. 
Pauas (Bombay 1890) {s obviously corrupt. 
14 The data for the NE. (Bengali) recension are exclusively based upon Bdur- 
quotations from Goenmro's edition (only for I-Vl).. For the Southern recension 
(Sic) T have consulied Srimed Valmiki Ramiyana, o critical edition edited and published 
by ‘T. R, Kersnwactarra atid T. R, Vrasacuiarva, Bombay 191!, further the cbhlong folio 
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H. 91, 39 anupireydrs nigedud ca Schl. Gnuptirvydn nisedus ca 
S. 91. 40. Guugdrvydn nigedus ca NW. 104. 41. 

Il. 101. 11 taddnupireya Schl. taddnupirvyd S, 104. 10 (resp. 
101. 10).. team Gnupirryato NW. U5. 10. 

IU. 70, 20 dnupiirci’ ca dharmasya gated NE. anupirvyens 
dharmah team NW. TL 19. Lacking in S. 

IV. $4. 20 dnuparvyd ‘tha NE., NW. 45. 22, dmupireydt tu S. 

54. 20. 


1, dnupirel- is, with a few exceptions, exclusively used in the instru- 
5 ‘The instrum. Gnupiireyd is more or less an adverb, which is used 
side by side with @nupireyena (see Manu and Ram, U1, 70. 20). 


9. In several passages of the Ram. there is a variant reading dnu- 
pirvyat. The only case form of @nupirvya-, however, that was in common 
use was the instrumental Gnupireyene. Cf. RVPrat. 2. 2; 11.8 & 9, Manu 
9.149, Mhbh. Bomb. 1. 185, 5%, IIT. 114. 1; 240. 13; 302. 19 and many passages 
where older editions had the inferior reading dnupirveya, e.¢., Mhbh, IL 296. 
11 Bo. (for -vena, Savitri 4. 11 Bopp), Ram. 1. 57. 16, 60, gs. (for -vena ed. 
Scuuecen) and VI 4. 98 S: (: V. 72.15 NW.) against V. 74. 14 NE. (ef, also 
V. 73. 2 NE, apparently without a correspondence in S. and NW.). Only 
in Manu 2. 41 is @nupirvena attested without variant readings (against dnu- 

4 ‘This leads us to suppose that wherever Gnupiirvydt occurs as a 
variant reading of dnupirvyd, the latter reading is the correct one, ~<t being 
due toa tendency to replace it by s commoner form. In view of Mhbh. II. 
172. 6, where the Northern recension has dnuptirvya it may be suggested that 
alsé in Ram. IL 91. 39 Guupirvyéin Gnupireyain stands for dnupireyd. Like 
anupireyat, also @nupfirvyato Ram. 0. 115, 10 NW. seems to be secondary 
although the form is paralleled by ydthdtathyatdh V4aj, S. 40. 3, Monier- 
Williams's statement that @nuparvye- is generally used in the ablative form 
in -fif seems not to be borne out by facts. 








edition af Bombay, the Balmiki Ramiysnam (Tustriouws Har Kumara Tagore's Sanzkrit 

Library, no date), the edition of Madras 1933, and Scureom's edition of I-Il. They all 

resent essentially the same text in the relevant passages, The data for the NW. 

ie jon hinve been taken from the edithon by Bhagnvad Darra and Vishvahandhu 
15, Here the Bo, ed. reads Seupireena! 
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5. The sole occurrences of the nom. and the acc. sing. are, accordingly, 
in Kaut. 427, 8 sdstrasya prakeraninupiret vidhdnam (“Die fortlaufende 
Reihe der behandelten Gegenstiinde des Lehrbuchs ist die Einzelbehandlung” 
Meyen), Mbbh, L 185. 17 deadhvarh (dkhyita) ca jiditikulinupirvim. (v. Lb 
dmupirvam) and Ram. IIL. 70, 20 NE. dnupirviis ca dharmasya (anupurpye- 
ga NW.). Here, again, a tendency towards elimination of the forms in -! is 


B, It may be added that dnupirvyeta and anupireyé seem no longer 
to have been in use in the classical literature. 


7. From yathakamam, which, like anupirvdm, occurs since the 10th 
mandala of the Rigveda, an abstract noun yathdkamya- has been derived in the 
late Vedic period, ef. Vartt. on Pan. 8. 1. 66 (v@ yathakamye-) and Sankh. S. 
(yathdkdmyem). Since the Sitras we find, again, a bye form ydthalodms-. 
Tt cannot be questioned that this formation is secondary with regard to yath4- 
kdmya-, It is accordingly a new formation thai must have arisen towards the 
end of the Vedic period. It must be possible, then, to find out how this word 
came into existence, As it is the earliest instance of an abstract noun in -i 
in Sanskrit the possibility of an analogical explanation may be ruled out. 
Jor does the terse style of the Stitra-texts contain any indication as to its 
possihle origin, for it occurs exclusively in the nominative form, e.g., prastare 
yathakdmi Ap, S. 1.4.5 ($ occurrences in total), yithdkami vé Kaus. 60. 3, 75. 
8, Laty.’S. 2. 5. 16; 10, 20. 14, éenkh. $. 1.3. 7: 6. 6. 40 (against yathikimyam 
2 1, 6; 10. 13, 5), Katy. §, 1, 2. 10. 


This use of the nominative reminds us of the analogous tse of Gnupurvi 
in Kautilya (sistrasya prakarandnupire: vidhdnem 427.6), Asa matter of 
fact, these Sutra texts, on account of their particular style, do not allow an 
inference as to how a given word was used in the ordinary speech. TE we 
venture to suppose, on the analogy of 4nupiirvyd, that in this case, too, the 
form most frequently used must at one time have been withakameyd, it must 
be admitted all at once that neither this form, nor any other form at all ex- 
cept the nominative (and once the locat. in the comm. on Katy. S. 1, 2. 10) 
is attested, On the other hand, we should not lose sight of the fact that the 
Prahmanas and Sutras give a rather one-sided picture of the language of that 

We shall start, therefore, from the working-hypothesis that * yathdkimyt 
has been in use at a rather early date, Although this form is not itself at- 
tested, a good many other forms in kama are known from the Vedic lan- 
guage, The earliest occurrences are vitinkdmyd “from desire of gain”, and 
putrakamyd, dhanaka@mya in the Atharva Weda, The Brahmanas provide 
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some more instances, e.g. kinkdmyi, yatkamyd Sat. Br., bhiyaskdmyi Sat. 
Br. Kanv. and jagatkamii Ait, Br. Like Gnupiireyd in the later language, 
these forms are used as adverbs; although they seem occasionally to have been 
regarded as case-forms of feminine d-stems, for in the Jaim. Br. we find twice 
asvakdmua and strikdmyd used as nominatives (resp. aceusatives) in a fixed 
formula (I. 96, I. 363). ‘The histerical explanation of this forms in -ya pre 
sents some difficulties, see WACKERNAGEL-Desaunnen, Altind. Grammatik I], 
76 and 117, and especially p, 595, where these authorities take -kdmya aa a 
case of haplology for -kdmyayd and derive it from kimyd-. This, however, 
would involve that a word -kamyd existed as early as the Ath, S, In fact, 
such @ feminine noun does not occur (apart from the formula in Jaim. Br.) 
before Manu and Mbbh. end here, again, its use is nearly exclusively restrict- 
ed to the instrumental form of the singular kamyayt, which as a rule is the 
final member of compound, <4y., putrakimyayt hitalimyayd, atc. 
(see: the Petrop. Dict. s. v. ka@myG-). This use bears so striking 
a resemblance to the compounds of the type putrekimyé Ath S., 
yathdmya Sat. Br., that Bautirxcx combined them s.v. kdmii-. This was no 
doubt correct but, if there is_some connection between the Vedic and the 
epical words, how are we to explain it? If -kamyf is due to haplology, it is 
hardly conceivable that the original form should have been preserved intact 
im the classical language. It might be suggested that -kdmiyavyd is a restoration 
of the grammatically correct form of the instrumental case: Jf so, it must be 
objected that from the view-point of noun-formation the existence in Vedic 
of a noun kémpi- beside kima- (which alone has indubitable correspondences 
in Iranian) is open to serious doubts. Defendants of that theory, it is true, 
might point out that, whatever the origin of kimypdé-, its existence is an es 
tablished fact:as its nominative sing. occurs both in the Jaim. Br. and in ‘the 
, kat 5 (TIL 18. 17), This fact cannot be denied, indeed, but it admits 
of a different interpretation. 


8. The use of the nominative in the Mre ika is certainly parti- 
cular in several respects, It occurs in 9 passage, where the older text-form 
of the Carudatte™ hos undergone a considerable recast. In the Carudatta the 
Vidisaka, who even in his sleep. is still concerned about the casket that has 
been entrusted to him and who, therefore, is afraid that a burglar is breaking 
into the house, says to Caérudatia: mama bamhattanena sfvido si, jai na 
genhasi. This thief Sajjalaka hears this and replies: kim atra 4apathaparigra- 














16 iranian Vita dag Weiter eink’ Crain ce ee 
G. Sap Tb A cine Fe en a tpn homie . 

(1920) ond Scrruanxan, TAOS, 42, 50, and for this passage in particulur Mos 
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Kena? Esa pratiorhndmi, “No need of imprecations. Look here, I accept it 
already"2" In the Mrechakatika this is replaced by the following text: 
(Vidisakah) Bho vaiissa, sivido si gobamhanakdmde; jai edam suvanna- 
bhandaiim na gepnasi. (Sarvilakah) Anatikramaniyd bhagavati gokdmya brah- 
smanakamya cc. Tad grhpami. It is not surprisingthat the commentaries (e.g., 
Lalla Dikshitn’s in Gonponr’s edition) and the modern translations betray 
gome embarrassment, The first thing that strikes us is that -kaima@e, which is the 
reading of almost all manuscripts, is not the Prakrit equivalent of -himyay4, 
Formally it can only correspond to Skt. kamayd, which word, though mainly 
securing in the Mhbh. must be a late representative af the Vedic category of 
adverbs in -a, see. WackEesNAceL-DreruNNen, Altind. Gramm. III, 76. It ts 
only used in the phrase kamaya (ora) brithi “for the love of me tell me"/8 
Now the use of -kimée In collocation with sivide si is certainly quite uncom 
mon, but there can be little doubt that it was here intended by the author, This 
ic shown by Sarvilaka’s words, which are the conventional reply to a request, 
ch., eg. Sak. VI. 36, 1 anatikramantyé dinasnater Gj, II. 3. 3 anatikraman?- 
yom (me) suhrdralcyam, I. 17. 19 ites tapasvikiryam, ito qurujandjid: ubha- 
yam apy anatikramaniyam. Particularly interesting in this respect is Mhbh. 
THE, 205, 19 ff.: 

jena karmavipdkena prapteyar didratd tvaya 19 

eted icchdmi vijiituwa tattvena hi mahdmate 

leimaya brahi me tathyam sarvath tram prayatitmavan 20 


(Vuidha uvdca) 
anatikramaniya hi brahmand vai drijottama 
srntt sarvam idarh vrttam parvadehe mama ‘nagha 21 


We are bound to conclude, therefore, that gobamhanckdmaée means, not “by 
the wishes of cows and brahmans" (Ryper), but “for the love of cows and 
brahmans”. On the other hand it is clear that the word must be construed 
with etvido si as it corresponds to mama bamhattanena sdvido si in the Caru- 
datta. The fact should be stressed that the reason for replacing this word by 
the somewhat strange expression gobamhanaldmée was not a dislike of the 
other form of imprecation for elsewhere Sidraka uses a similar expreasion, 
cf. V. 39. 1 savimi bamhan(n)ena (: sape brahmapyena). 








AY, Sinhbe the use of ep implies that Sajjalaka is talking to, the sleeping Vidiigaka, 
I follow for the expression japathaparigraha-the translation by A. C. Woornm and 
Lakshman Sante (London 1990). The meaning “poh” which Amara assigns to peri- 
graha-may perhaps be based on this employment of the word, 

18. E.g., Mhbh, crit. ed. TE 16, 51, HE 147. 22.176. 2 In the smaller Petrop. Dict 


Bémmtmcx replaced this translation by "frankly" (similarly Macoowms, Skt-Engl. Dict.). 


idavh citrom and IL 281. 11. kamayd brihi me deva 
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Sarvilaka'’s words confront us with the problem of -ka@myi. This makes. 
it necessary first to view the facts in their historical perspective. In the Vedic 
language we find -kimy@ used exclusively as the final member of compounds 
with the meaning “from desire of—" (e.9., putrakiimyd Ath. S. VL 81.3). 
The corresponding words in epic Sanskrit of the type putrakdmyayd (Ram. 
Kalid.) obviously continue the Vedic forms but have been adapted to the 
instrumental form of the feminine stems in ~. <A further step was taken 
when this instrumental form kimyapd came to be used also as an independent 
word, @.g., na ‘rthalobhan ne keimyayd Mbbh. IL 178. 34 Bo. Since this word 
is unknown in the older language, there can be no doubt as to its having been 
deduced from the compounds. In continuance of the traditional employment 
cot this word itis occasionally used with an objective genitive, which according- 
ly stands for a compound. The sole instance quoted in the Petrop, Dict. is 
pinigrihasya kamyoyd Mhbh. XII. 44. 52 Bo. Alongside of it, however, 
there is one instance of a subjective genitive in brilunendnamh co kdmyoyd 
4 consequence of a wish of brahmans” Manu 5. 27, which was paraphrased 
‘a few centuries later by dviiakimyayd in Vajfiavalkya 1.179. Here, aceord- 
ingly, a new type of compound has. arisen on the base of kimyayad with a 
subjective penitive. Manu himself had already used such a compound in 
Soh ner seas $5. These are the only instances of this type of a com- 
in -k@myayd that are recorded in the Petrop-Dict. 


This rather circumstantial exposition was necessary because on analysis 
of the historical development Tt enables 1s to appreciate the artificial 
oharacter of brahmeanakdmyat “wish of a Brahman" in the Mrech. We can 
also understand why Biérriiax felt compelled to render the sentence as fol- 
lows: “Diese hehre Liebe zu Kiihen und Brahmanen darf ich nicht unbertick- 
sichtict lasen". This cannot be correct, of course, for, first, kimy@ never 
means “love” and, second, both the context and the parallel passage Mhbh. 
Til, 215. 21 show that the meaning must be that Sarvilaka had to comply with 
the wish ofa Brahman. There can be no doubt, however, that this exnression 
was uncommon and that Sidraka himself was quite aware of it, for at the end 
of the snme monologue which begins with the words enatilramaniyd bha- 
qavatt gokamt brihmepgaka@myd ca Sarvilaka paraphrases them with idanirh 
kearomi brdhmanasya pronayom and a few lines further (TIT, 18.30) he repeats 
this sentence again with the words anatikramaniyo ‘yam brahmanapranayah; 
tad grhitam. This, accordingly, the author considered the normal expression 

The coincidence of two unusual words in one passage is evidently due 

4cdraka’s wish to introduce a pun. Sarvilaka Intentionally misinterprets 
a sirsesutian gohamhanakiimae vs gobrihmanakémynayd and says to him- 
self "Well, the sacred wishes of cows and Brahmans have to be complied 
with”, We may conclude, therefore, that the use of the nominative has been 
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induced here by the preceding instrumental (as Sarvilaka chose to under- 
stand it). Obviously it would have been impossible for Gidraka to have used 
the nominative form (created, no doubt, merely for the sake of this pun), 
unless a preceding instrumental justified this use, The fact that -hamée 
(kiimay4) could be taken as such explains the strange combination sivide si 
-kamdée. Even so the word brilmanakdmya needed an explication, This im- 
plies that there is no evidence in classical Sanskrit for the existence of a word 
k@myi-. The sole form that really existed was (-)k@myoy4, The question 
arises, then, if ageakdmyd and strikdmyd in the formula of Jaim. Br. L 98 and 
IL 863 may also have been occasional formations that were deduced in like 
manner from the Vedic adverbs in -hdmya. 


9. A direct proof of it cannot be adduced but the origin of the adverbs 
in -k@imyd turns out to be quite clear if also agvakamya and strikamyd are 
taken as secondary formations. As a matter of fact, the words of the type 
putrakdmya “from desire of a son” may belong to the class of adverbs in 
~ya (eg. rte, amu-yd, etc., see WAckERNAcEL-Drsrunnen, Altind. Gramm, 
fl 76). The explanation of =i in -kd@mya as a simplification of -yaya, which 
was envisaged by WacKeRNAcet-Deprunnen p. 117, is no doubt correct but, 
if these forme have been adverbial from the outset, it is possible to derive, 
4.g., *putrekdmydya from a neuter ahstract noun *putrakdmya-, n. Tt shov 
be noted that in the oldest texts vpddhi was not yet required for this type of 
formation, see WACKERNAGEL-Desaunnem, op. c. Il, 2, 817 f, 





hese neuter nouns are, again, derivatives of adjectives like putrd- 
kima- Ath. S. (: adv. putraléimyd Ath. S.), dhdnab@ma- Ath. S. (: adv. 
dhenokamya Ath. S.), ydthdma- Ath. S.(: adv. yatdmyi Sat. Br.), Haplo- 
logy in the instrumental forms of the feminine stems in ~yi is a well-known 
phenomenon in the Vedic language, ¢.9., vidya for vidyayi (see WACKER 
NAGEL-DrnnUNNen, op. c, II, 116), The same simplification has already been 
recognized alsa in some adverbs in -va, cf. madhya for “madhya-j4. The 
adverbs in -loimyd, accordingly, are merely a fresh instance of the same 
phenomenon. 


This explanation is corroborated by fresh evidence from a different 
linguistic area. Abstract nouns of the type © vittalGmya- are common, not 
only in Vedic (e.g., dugvdpnya- RS., davigsvepnya- Ath. S.) but also in Aves- 
tan, e.g., isha-rshathrya- (from “xshathra-), rghesté. puthrya- (from “puth- 
ra-), thri-gdmya- (from *thri-qaima~; gaman-) , etc. See also WACEER AGEL, 
Altind. Gramm, I, 1, 106 f. On the other hand, Avestan also preserves some 
traces of adverbs in -ya (mostly written -ya, which is merely graphical), ¢.9. 
ashaya: Ved. rta-ya; vaya (graphical for *ubayt) : Ved. ubha-ya. So the 
question arises if also Avestan adverbs corresponding to the Vedic type put- 

13 








rak@imyi may be found. This is actually the case. In the well-known Hom 
Yasht we read the following lines (Yasna 9. 24): 


haoméd temcit yim korosinim 
apa. xzhathram nishadhayat 
yo raosta xrahathrokdmya 
yo davata.... 
which may be read in its Old Iranian form approximately as follows: 
opershathram nishddayat 
yah r(a)usta rshathrakamyaya 
poh davata....] 


“Hauma expelled him from his reign, vic. Kreani, who wailed from 
desire of his reign, who spoke....". In my transposition of the reading of 
the MSS xshathrékGmya I have followed the indications of the metre which 
requires three syllables for -kamya, Two prominent manuscripts, it is true, 
read cemaye (Pts MIi,) but if we should accept this variant we should have 

) as eminine noun -kéma-, which is very unlikely. Moreover -ya is 
very ea iebihe miswritten as -ryt. Banrnovtomar, Altiranisches Worterbuch 
546, disregards the metre and takes the word as an instrumental form of 
xahathra-bamya-, f. (with the old instr, ending -~i for -ayd), From a view- 
point of noun-formation, however, an abstract noun xehathra-kimyd-, £ 
eaddae from an adjective “zshathra-kdma- “desirous of power” would be as 

naralleled in Avestan as it is in Sanskrit. In this case, too, all difficulties 
are sa freed by taking “axshathre-kGmya-yi as an adverb thot is derived 
from *xshathra-leimya-, n. “desire of power." As the metre indicates, the 
reading -kimitya is not due to haplology (as it is in Vedic) but is merely 
graphical, The non-vocalized text, from whieh the Avestan vuleate text 
must have been trans¢ribed, must have read -k’myy’, In such cases the 
older texts seems as a rule to have written the double consonant singly. 
Many textual errors have arisen from this habit, see ¢.g., Barrnotomag, 
Grundriss iran, Philol. 1 § 268 sub 49 & 38, = 304, ¢ 40, Zum altiran, Wirter- 
buch 129 ff, Meriter, Journ. as. 1920 I, 193. 


1). Our preceding observations apparently point to the following con- 
clusions; Compound abstract nouns in -k@mya- date from the common Indo- 
Iranian period. From the same period hails the use of adverbial expressions 
in -kémyaya. In Sanskrit this was simplified to -Kdimyf at least az early as 
the Ath. S. Since then, these words nina Ra oabieiomg ben which 
induced the substitution of -Kkiimyayd for it (Manu, Mhbh.) and the occa- 
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sional use of a noun -kémyd (Jaim, Br, Mrech.), Is it unreasonable, then, 
to suppose that in an analogous way the siitraliras, when they felt the need 
of an abstract noun that expressed the idea of *ithdkimyl have deduced a 
sominative form yathakamt from the adverb? The circumstance that this 
form has remained restricted to the idiom of the Sitras alone points to the 
eonclusion thal it was a technical term. This is also indicated by the fact 
that no other nouns in -kami exist in Sanskrit: the importance which the 
notion of “optional acts” had for these specialists sufficiently explains why 
for the expression of this notion alone the need of a specific term was felt. 

If the line of the historical development has been yathdkamam: yéthd- 
kdmyam: *ydthakdm (ya)ya: ydthak@mi, this also explains that by the side 
of anupiredm; dnuwlreyam an adverb dnupirryd and-a noun a@nupirel- 
were created, Their late occurrence renders it probable that they are analo- 
gical formations but our deficient documentation does not allow us to trace 
this development with a sufficient degree of certainty, The reading yatha- 
kami (K&sika ed. Pan. 5. 1. 123) against yathdkd@mya-, vartt. on 8, 1. 66 is no 
doubt corrupt, 

11. In this way the correlation of nouns in -ya- and -- must have come 
info being. Panini sanctioned it (5. 1. 123 £) and in accordance with his 
rule late classical authors created dbhijati-, vaidagdhi, vaidugi- and vaihdli- 
as variants of abstract nouns in -ya-. Although samagri, for stmagrya- is also 
a late word in Sanskrit, the existence of stmaggi- in Pali and Prakrit seems 
to indicate that this type of derivation was also known in the Prakrits. The 
early occurrence of maitri-, however, remains unexplained. In general, the 
specifically Buddhist terms in 4 may require a different explanation. Cf. 

HSkt. paripiiri-, etc. 

From this point of view there is nothing particular in the words caturi- 
and madhurt-. They are sufficiently explained if we regard them as artificial 
formations that have been created on the base of edturya- and midhurya- 
according to Panini’s rule. Still, I have some hesitation in accepting this as 
our final conclusion, As a rule that scientific theory is accepted which 
accounts for the largest number of facts in the simplest way. The process 
of historical development, however, is often anything but simple : so a simple 
theory may fail to do justice to the total complex of facts which have consti- 
tuted the historical reality. There remain two questions: first, Is edturiyd- 
only an incidental aberration or has it anything to do with the late appear- 
ance of cdturi-?; and, second, Is the productiveness of these nouns in -- in 
the late classical literature only a reflex of the highly artificial character of 
this literature, or may it have been stimulated by the coincidence of a similar 
type of abstract nouns existing in New Indo-Aryan? I must leave it to spe 
cialisis of carly NIA. to answer these questions. 
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9. Gartapiirtih “s i”. Gopal. 68, 23 & 25, 


In the Veda pirtdé- and pirti- are synonyms and denote that which is 
given es a present to the priest (cf. Wovoiscu, Festgruss an Otto Bohtlingk, 
p. 117). As has been pointed cut by Broosrrt, Am: Journ. Phil 17, 499, 
daksind- is “employed as.a complete synonym At the outset 
these gifts may have mainly consisted of adand-, ‘the SE but this iz no 
sufficient reason for assuming primary meaning “the filling of the stomach”, 
as Bioomrienn (p. 110) does on account of a problematical etymology and in 
view of stich passages as RS, 10, 86, 14 kuksa prnanti, which however have 
nothing in common with pirté-. As a matter of fact, the only meaning to be 
inferred from the texts is “gift”, ‘The words are etymologically unrelated to 
pi- “to fill", but are derivatives of a different root pf- “to give” (cf. Ved. 
purdhi “givel”). 

In the later language, however, these synonyms have developed totally 
different senses, If we leave aside the use of pirta- as a synonym of pirne- 
“full” in the Bhigavata Purina and, it seems, in the Vikramankadevacarita 
13. 90, we find piirta- in the classical language used in the specialized sense 
of vipikiipadismartakarma (see Wreaece 117, Bioomrretp 410, and the 
Petrop. Dict.). The same meaning is also recorded for pirttam in Tamil, 
purtta in Marathi, piirta in Kannada, ete. A compound form dpiirta- occurs 
#3 B Varinnt reading in some edd. of the Kadambari, see A.A M. Scuaupe, 
Bana's Kadambari, p. 405. Save for the two exceptions just mentioned, the 
meanings “filled, full, complete, fulfilment, fullness, completion, satiety, satis- 
faction", which are given for Kann. piirta are unknown in Sanskrit 

Whereas mirtd-, accordingly, essentially preserves its original mean- 
ing, pirti-, on the contrary, after having vanished from use in the later Vedic 
period, reappears in the late classical literature in the totally new sense of 
pircpam “filling”, Cf. - 

pal percha ah larty@ Dasak. 1, 1 Ag. (Pirvapithikal). 
sictramirtiA surdjaqunasammirtir aste arbhako DaSak. 8, 12 
ore) (Parvapitbikat), 
poripirtih Balaramiyana 67, 10 (c. 00); also in Schol. on 
RVPrat, 2. 42 and in BHSkt. (see Encearon’s Dictionary 
d27, 365). 
noleshipirtasatirpirti- “aecom] Lis. k 
tions by Nala” Naisadhac. iT. 160. 


























See Acta Orientalla 16, 918-324 
Cl. also Mar, parte “completed, perfected”, Hi. piirt(2) “complete, covered”, 
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mpartumiriay api Naisadhac. L. 41 “completion, end” (comm.: 
grigmepilrane ‘pi). 
dargaparti- Jyotisa (quoted in the Petr. D. from Weber's transl.). 
purtikdma- Bhagay, Pur, (see below). 
pratipirti- Lalita Vistara (see Encznton, p. 365) and the later 


lexicographical works (since the 12th century; Hema- 
candra and Medinikosa), 


In the Gopalakelicandrika it occurs thrice, viz. ;: 
gartapirtih 68, 23 & 25 (in the sense of udarapiranam Paiicat.) 
etatpirteye wah ¢ nemaskuruta 123, 7 “for the fulfilment af 
that wish you should worship me”. 
tava kelipiirtaye 135, 2. 





Cf. Hi. piirti “fullness, completion”, Mar, piirtti “idem, satiety, satisfaction”, 
dee piriti ‘wholeness, fullness, completeness, satisfaction”, kanfapirtti 
“satiety”, campiirtti “fullness, completion, etc." 


There can be no doubt that class, pirti- is the same word as Vedic 
pirti- “gift”, its new sense being due to a misinterpretation ef the Vedic 
word. It is a well-known fact that many words, which are in common use 
in Classical Sanskrit, owe their specific sense to the Veda-interpretation of 
Yaske and the later tradition of the commentators. This tradition was so 
powerful that many old Vedic words that were revived in the classical lan- 
Buage thus came to be used in a sense quite different from the original one. 

As a matter of fact, Séyana as a rule derives both piirti- and péiirtd- 
from the root pf- “to fill”, e.g. : 


VIL 13. 6 pirtim: kaméndri pirtim. 

VL 16, 18 te pirtém: teadiyan piirakam tejoh (with reference 
to Agni). 

VI. 46, 21 piirtam: ptrnani. 


These renderings are based upon Dh&tupatha 3. 4 and 9. 19 (pr- “pila- 
nipircnayoh), whose definition is due to the fact that no memory had been 
preserved of the former existence of a root p7- “to give”, while the old Indo- 
Tranian ae kdmam Pf “to full a wish” could + mueaort the idea that the 





% Soe Renov, Journ, As 1939, pp, 521-404. 
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of “filling”. “That Sayana’s interpretations are actually based upon the Dhé- 
paths can hardly be doubted in view of X. 107. 3, where pirti- is rendered 








herefore, that the meaning of pirti- which most 
| : igine one, is only secondary ‘and artif ficial im its 
origin. The same is true of pirtikdma- in Bhag. Pur. 10, 22. 20 


ity acyutendbhihita vrajibala 
mated vivastrdplavanam vratacyutim 
fatpirtikamas tadasesakarmandm (ete.) 


where it menns “wishing to fulfil that (vrata)", as compared with the Vedic 
passage whence it has been taken, viz. Ath. S. VIL 103, led. ko ya jidkGmal kd 
tu purtikamah kd devégu vanute dirghdm dyuk “who that desires sacrifice, 
‘or who that desires bestowal? who wins long life-time among the gods?” 
(Warrxer). This is accordingly a fresh instance of an artificial archaism in 
ie Bhigavata Purana which may be added to those discussed by WacKERNA- 
eu, Altind. Gramm. I, p. LI afd by F. J, Mevyen, Zeitschr. f. Indologie und 
[ranistik 8 (1931), 34 #. Another instance is found in Nepall, where pirti 
“filling, completing, effective” is obviously the revived Vedic word piirtin- 
{see Tonner, Nepali Dictionary «.v.), In the Veda, however, this word ts 
only once used in an artificial analysis of igfaptrtin-, cf. Taitt. 5, 1. 7. 5. 3 
yejiéna wi ist, pakvéne piri, ydsycivdin vidigo ‘nvahdryd ahrlutte: 
sd teévéstiptirtt “by the sacrifice he is an igtin (one who has sacrificed), by 
the cooked food he is a piirtin (one has given gifts). He who knowing 
thus brings the Anvaharya, is one who has accomplished at once sacrifice and 
gifts" Similarly Kath. VII. 13 (: 67,3)2 Kap. K.S. VOL 1 (: 80. §). 


The preceding observations are based on the assumption that Vedic p7- 
"te give” (from LE., "“per-H,-, Greek ¢poron) is actually different from p?- 
“to fill” (LE, *pel-H,-, Latin ple-o). lt must be admitted, however, that many 
verbs are used in the Rigveda in the sense “to give’ although thelr primary 
meaning is totally different. It might be argued, therefore, that the meaning 
“give” of the imperative pirdhi is-a “neychological phenomenon” jist as in the 
case of #isditi, etc. Most of these verbs, however, have this meaning only in a 
special context and leave no doubt as to their proper meaning. On the other 
hand, pf- “to give” is marked off from p7- “to fill" by special morphological 
features; it is further consistently used in this sense exclusively, not only as 














4 Kerm’s translation (p. 100) of piirtin- ag “satisfying” ie against the Vedic tisege. 

5, Misunderstood by Smrow in his Index. The correct interpretation was given 
in the Petrop. Dict. 

@& See in geners! Rewov, J, As. 1939, 271, n. 2 
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pdpri- “bestowing” and pirtd- pirti- “bestowal”, while there is no indica- 
tion to show that it originally had a different meaning. 

1 take the opportunity to add a few remarks on the Vedic root py-. I 
shall not dwell upon the explanations proposed for Pa. p(h) uftha-, phufa- (irom 
*piirta- "filled" A. Masrex, BSOAS. 11, 303) and for Bashkarik ¢iiput, ciput 
“full” (from “pratipirta-, Morcexstimans, Acta Orient. 18, 230), although the 
last word reminds us of « large group of Munda and NIA. words, such as 
Santali cepel “brimful, to fill brimful", Nep. chapo-chép “filling to the brim” 
‘and nimtho “brimiul” (:* ciptho, like nepfo: cepto"fat-nosed"). More im- 
portant in this connection is the Vedic word piiramdhi- “donation” which 
is an Indo-Iranian noun-formation based upon an earlier expression “piuram 
dedhdtz; cf. Avestan pirondi- [*parandi-]. 

This points to the existence of a root noun pur-, which seems to be at- 
tested elso in two compounds in Ath. S. XVIIL 2. 28d pardpuro niptiro yé 
bhdranty agnis tan asmat pré dhaméti yajiiat. Unfortunately their meaning 
has not yet been-ascertained. This funeral verse is directed against ddsyus, 
who are supposed to have “entered among the Fathers”: “who bear pardptr 
and nipdr—Agni shall blast them forth from this sacrifice’, The verb pf- 
is also composed with ni- as a technical term for gifts for the Fathers. It 
recurs in the same funeral hymn (XVII 2. 30) yom te dhenwit niprnami, 
udm u te keird odandmh and in XVII 4. 42 yam te manthéd yim odandm 
yin méirasdm niprnami te, while the Siitras have one Imstance of 
niprnomi (tiprnuyat Laty.). The participle is niptrta- (Pat. ad Pan. 7.1 
102), for which Asv, $ 2. 7. 1 has the uncorrect form nipyte-3 and the nomen 
actionis is niparana-, n, (Nirukta, Comm. on Asv. $.). Compounds with ni- 
n-connection with the Manes are well-known, cf. ¢.g., Sak. VL 27 ito nah kule 
nitepanant niyaccheti, For this reason Avestan nipdrayeiti can hardly be re- 
inted to it, although it is sometimes used in an ahalogous way, of. aham 
santhranam...ya mavoya niparayinti ‘of these libations which they offer to 
me” (Yasht 17, 54). 

There is, however, another Avestan word which seems to be derived 
from p?- “to give”, viz. svGpora+ “salutary, beneficial". Since Av. xvi- is 
frequently used in the sense of Skt. su- (ef. Skt. sva-stha-: su-sthu) xvdpara- 
msy represent Skt, *su-para- “well-giving”.” 








7. “Geschenkechaffung” P. Tamer, Untersuchungen zur Wortkunde und Ausle- 
gung des Rigveda (1949), p. 33, n 3. | 
& In niprtin enumantrayeta (comm. sipirtin eva pindin anumantrayate), For this 


‘Passage cee H. Ont, The Syntax of Cases 1, 229—Nole also nigpfirta- Mhbh. 7. 22. 
39.. Bomb, 

a. A different explmmation of sedpara- has recently been proposed by BexvENIsTE, 
Asinticn (Festschr. Weller) p. o4: Ved. pr- “to protect, save.” 
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3. wis 5 Se totter”, Gop, 53, 9. 
Jayanta, wander! @ about in the forest in search of Krma, complains 
of his exhaustion in the following stanza (p. 53, line 8 f). 





sthinan nodvahate katih, katutarair nddair vinaste Sruti 
pidau me notatoh, pato “pt vigatah, kasthayitam me vapuh / 
bhrdmernk bhramam sham neogendragahona-dronizsu nidriyito 
dronmibhitatanur nate hi dirasi dropaudanets bibhratah / fe 


“My hip does not support me, my sas ate, Gideon WE ti tats Been 
my feet totter, my cloth is lost, my body is like a piece of wood, While roam- 
ing about in the valleys of ihe mountain-forests have become drowsy. Owing 
to my bearing a drona (vessel) of rice-milk on my bowed head, my body has 
itself become a drovi (valley, chasm).” 


The last line is grammatically incorrect: obviously the author intended 
to use an adjective drovibhitatenuh, parallel to nidriyitah. A similar com- 
pound is met with in line 35: Khanijibhatepade. At the end of the line, how- 
ever, he construes bibhratak as though dromibhitd tawih preceded. As for 
nidrayita-, it may be noted in passing that it does not mean “sleeping” 
pain Pe 16, Scimmr, Nachtriige: mum Sanskrit Wirterb.). Cf. line 15: 
uieih, supted, tato gacchdmi kesavam. 








Lexi hically more important, however, is. the use of naf- tin. pddon 
me AEP may fest totter". Apparently the author Ramakrana bere uses the 
Santkrit verb In x sense which may have been familisr to him from New Indo- 
Aryan but which is quite unknown in Sanskrit; cf, Kasm. natun “to tremble”, 
Beng. nerd “to shake”, Oriya nara-nara “shaking”. Pisean varks aie ickally 
derived from Skt, nat- “to dance”? but their divergent meaning, as well as 
the occurrence of apparently cognate. words in Dravidian points to a different 
conclusion, As Instances of these similarities in Dravidian may be quoted 
Kannada tadaka “trembling”, naduka “trembling, shivering, shaking, tremor, 
fear", nadugu “trembling, shivering, tremor”, nada nedayyu “to tremble much”, 
Tamil netwiku- "to shake, tremble, treanthle through fear, to falter, waver” 
(natukkew “to shiver, cause to quiver, etc.”), natu- natuniu- “to tremble great- 

hrough fear". natwhkal “dread, fear”, Telugu naduku (meaning?), Tulu 
naduguni, The root naduk/g-, nadung- contained in these words is an ex- 
tension of nad-, cf, Tam, nafalai “trembling, shaking”. 











1. See Towner, Nepali Dictionary, #0. edicnt. 
2 However, S.K. Cuatrmsst, Origin and Development of the Bengali, Language 
(1526), 497 rightly classes ner "move" among words which ore probably of defi origin. 
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Sora (which are the best-known representatives of resp. the Kherwari and 
the Southern group of Munda) or in Burushaski, the possibility of borrowing 
from Dravidian has to be seriously considered, the more so as a root extension 
of the type nad-; nadu (a) 9- nodukk- is typically Dravidian. 

The verb natati “trembles” should accordingly be dissociated from nafati 
"dances". For the latter verb, also, a foreign origin has been suggested, the 
mein reason being that in view of the rather frequent interchange of initial 
Land w it seemed unlikely that, e.g., Mat. netvd “a rope~dancer, tumbler, 
buffoon, actor, dancer”, Hindi nat (u) wd, id., should have to be separated from 
Ski. lex. latva-, m. “jétivigegah; nefuya itt bhiga” (Sabdakalpadruma), as 
netuyad is stated to mean “dancing-boy”. On the other hand, although latec- 
may be a rather late word, its - cannot easily be explained ag a development 
from 7-, since we find in the UnAdisiittra lagva-, m. (and hgva- in the com- 
mentary), which according to Ujjvaladatta means “dancer”. There may be 
difference of opinion as to how this interchange of ¢: f is to be accounted for, 
but the problematical character of the interpretation of this fact does not 
justify our denying the existence of the fact as such, If we may rely upon 
‘these data of the lexicographical works and upon the meaning assigned to 
them, we are led to assume the existence of a word *natu-o “lafu-a *netu-a 
*lasu-d *listi-a for “dancer”, which can hardly be dissociated from Skt, lésa-, 
“dance”, lisayati “causes to dance”. Now the occurrence of several inter- 
changes of consonants and vowels in one and the same word (viz. Re L, f: $: 4, 
and a: i: 2) points decidedly to the conclusion that nafvd etc. are loan-words 
from one or more non-Aryan languages, which, again, implies that the tradi- 
tional explanation of nat- as a Prakritic development of Skt. nrt- would have 
to be abandoned? It is not clear, indeed, how these facts might be explained in 
case one prefers to maintain the traditional derivation from nrt-, Analogous 
questions which might be raised with regard to nat- “tremble” will not be 
discussed here.* 











3. See Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afd. Letterk. NW. R14, 5 (p, 24, n. 3) and ef. Proto-Munda Words Ii6. 

& It may be noted that by the cide of Beng. nara “to move, stir, budge, finch, to 
shake, to totter’ there occur also such echo-words aa nepiéthard “a moving or stirring 
about", narthar “a move, a atir”, while on the other hand we find In Hindi tharthardnd 
“tq tremble", tharthariha? “shivering”, tharther “shuddering, trembling", thereknd 
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Saar acieaieee and iveneeacadtarts shekituse suey ‘tee forgvven tak wondes- 
tng whether its use may not be exceeded by its abuse. It is certainly true, 
as a Tecent paper has suggested, that ‘we may not have succeeded yet in 
oan Ganado naman titimate to speale of the presence 
ofan element cero’? To this Gna giisht add the sigeestion that in no parti 
iterate Sk eter’ al to employ the concept at all; and that its use arises 
only rom the requirements of generalization. losin alt liana 
this view it will be necessary to outline certain basic assumption: 

‘At the several places in a piven grammatical structure ome sets up 
appropridte systems to give value to the elements of that structure;* in a 
simple example we might have a three-place structure comprising the ele- 
ments :— 
















1 2 3 

Prefix Root Suffix, 
which might be said to constitute a Verb—which in turn could be an element 
of a more inclusive (e.g. sentence) structure. At each place in the Verb 
structure a-system would be established, the specification of whose terms 
would give value to the element in question; thus :— 


Ai place I-may be established a (closed) Prefix system of, say, 5 terms; 
At place 3 may be established a (closed) Suffix system of, say, 10 
terms; 
At place 2 may be established an (open) Root system which may run 
to hundreds of terms and be indefinitely extendable, 
When speaking of their syntagmatic relations, edly doe will also be 
sferred to as unjts in structure. For each combination of units (eg Prefixy 


ative Suffix.) there will be a corresponding phonological statement. The 
various phonological statements, which in this case (by a combination of 
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omological criteria) might be said’ to constitute ‘words’, 
See th tectoon, 


These, however, would be excessively numerous, and it is traditional 
to reduce the number of entries by a process of factorization. This is facili- 
(and fortunately for the lexicographer) in the case of the Root system, to 
correlate the presence of a given term in the system with a more or less 

unit or complex of units In the phonological statement. In such 

Gases 361s possible to avoid repeating this patticular "bit of the phonological 
statement for every combination involving the grammatical unit in question; 
yeneralized formula may be given (cf. ‘assibilated plurals’, “dental prete- 
rites’), and more or less general rules may be established for the conversion 
of the lexical formula to actual phonological statement (= ‘internal sandhi’). 














consequence of this procedure (and universal in the case 
FE ELCs lie Chaat ttin Gaaiede Gl thes reciariatiesl eysieene conia to ba dedeuated 
by the generalized formulae for their corresponding phonological bits (instead 
of the more ineffable ‘P(refix),' etc.; as, for example, in Sanskrit: “The 
nominal suffix ~aled’ instead of the Paninean ‘nouc’). Therein lies a tempta- 
tion, by which many have been beguiled, to con use the two levels of sinte- 
ments. 


It should further be noted that these hits of phonological word-struc- 
tures, whether more or less generalized, do not necessarily constitute phano- 
logical structures in the usual sense of the term. When the grammatical 
structure is af more than one element, any one hit cannot generally constitute 

icture; and it ia probably the exception rather than the mule for 
a hit to ponatitute s sub-word structure in the sense of having e.g. a syllabic 
composition, whether of one or more syllables. The non-structural nature 
of the IE is underlined by the necessity, indulged by eg, Zellig Hanns, of 
cognizing ‘discontinuous morphemes’ consisting of non-contiguous phone- 
mite anesars such statements are generally made for major fe.g. sen- 
tence) structures—Haznrs quotes concord in Latin as an example: but they 
could apply also within the word—e.g, ‘reduplicated perfects’ in Greek or 
Sanskrit; or the ‘infixed root’ and ‘split negative’ in a Caucasian Innguage 
such as Abaza, where in e.g, yg%amw5d, ‘it was unsuccessful’, the bits 
ponding fo the grammatical units R ‘sceea’ and Neg. are respectively -1. , .w- 
panel ya = Wis 

















8. Herenfter used og o technical term. 
& Methods in Structural Linguistics, pp. IAS, ISH. 
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| The hit Sana liapetay ad eerie panelaerlane mph raeettaanen 
logical status divorced from the word of which it is a bit; it is “bound!, but 
it is not a’ ‘hound form’, since it is not a ‘form’ in the sense that the word is 
a ‘free’ one. Tt is true: that similar considerations apply in’ theory to the word 
within the sentence:S but there are phonological apart from lexical justifica- 
tions for treating the word as a structure. These are concerned not so much 
with 'Grenzsignale’, which provide at best partial and confirmatory criteria; 
nor with the one-word sentence, which in most languages is exceptional; but 
rather with the fact that it proves to be a relevant piece of the sentence for 
the statement of prosodic relations (e.g. retroflexion in Sanskrit, the relevant 
structure for the statement of which is the word;* or stress in Abaza, there 
een nee cne Rv fee Se ee however sesquipedalian). The bit has 

| lg WAL 0s Re 
though it may have phonological significance in so far as bits corresponding 
to different elements of grammatical structure may require the establishment 
of siitexent phonological systems (e.g. different C-systems for Prefix-bits and 
Suffix-bits) . 


To revert now to zero, W. Haas has remarked that, “To say that sheep 
in many sheep has a ‘component’ zero ‘plural’, can only conceal the fact that 
sheep by itself is indeterminate as to being ‘singular’ or ‘plural’"7 However, 
sheep by itself is not the same as sheep in a phrase, clause, or sentence. In 
the vast majority of sentences of e.g. type N V one could establish a two-term 
system of number concord, viz :— 














(a) Singular (b) Plural 
N Vv N Vv 
Stem. ‘Root + Suffix | Stem + Suffix Root 


Ail $f may be weld iat to the Sfiead units there corresponds a phonological 
hit statable in generalized terms as ‘assibilation’.® There are, however, cases 
where the grammatical structure of V, viz. Root (without Suffix), indicates 


Sesh eet Ah oeaien eae 
AS, 14, xvi‘; p. 561, 0.7. 


22 


5, 
6. 
7. it, 

6. as in this cose, the sole function of the Suffix ts to Indicate concord, 
and the ; has been stated as « property of the sentence, the Suffixa! systems 
Se MRS Say oh sane Spey lab may, cts, Ve deelenates A, (ise 


ii 
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Plural concord, but where the bit corresponding to the N. Suffixal unit is not 
describable as ‘assibilation’ (e.g. oxen}. ‘These cases of course require spe- 
cial statement, But there are also cases (e.g. sheep) where there is no cor- 
responding phonological bit. Ome alternative here is to say that we have a 
third term in the concord system, viz :— 


(c) 
Fa 
N V 


The other alternative is to maintain the two-term system, and to say that in 
‘the case of sheep we still have the N structure Stem + Suffix, but that the 
Suffixal unit has no corresponding phonological bit, Le. that in 


<a 
got 
a. . a 
Stineep = Ss Rz 
S. = 0 (where = refers to the correspondence between grammatical and 
phonological statement). This can take its place beside such statements of 
exceptions as (for St.) 5, — 7,9 and involves a greater economy of statement 
than an expansion of the concord system for a very few cases. One would not, 
of course, wish to speak of sheep having a ‘component zero plural’, which 
would be an intolerably confused statement—‘sheep’ would presumably refer 
to some kind of phonological statement; ‘component’, if it referred to Suffix, 
would belong to the grammatical structure of N; ‘plural’ is a property of 
the grammatical structure of the sentence; and ‘zero’ is a terminal of the 
grammatical-phonological equation (5, = 0). 

In fact what linguists generally call “zero” is not the zero (second) 
terminal of such an equation, but the first. The linguistic “cero” is parallel 
rather to the fictional quantities employed in algebra, which are ultimately 
cancelled by the ‘antithetic error’ (as VAIHINGER terms it) 10 of equation with 

so elassical example may make this clear: Fermat's solution to the 
problem of dividing a line a into two parts, x and a — x, so that 27(¢ — x) 
should be a maximum, was to substitute for = an arbitrary larger part, viz 
x + e; by equating x*(a — x) with (x + e)?. (2 — x — e) he arrived 





9. ie. ‘nasslization’. | 
10, The Philosophy of Aa If, pp. 1008. 
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at Zax |-ae = 2x7 --2ze-+ e*; and his fiction was then cancelled by the re- 
cognition thut ¢« = 0; the expressions containing e drop out, and the solution 


. ga 
t= = 


In linguistics there is no single zero unit; there are various ‘veroizable’ 
units. The use of the term “zero” for the unit itself may, however, find some 
justification in the arithmetical use of 0. In a number such as 50 the sole 
function of the 0 is to contribute to the necessary structure within which 5 
may occupy the decimal position; the structure is parallel to eg. 54, but 
whereas 3 not only occupies a place in the structure, but is also the class of 
all triads,*? 0 has no such class function—it is a unit in structure and « term 
in a system, and nothing more, In the linguistic case considered above there 
was no special term in a system of which ‘= 0" was statable, but only certain 
examples of ¢ term, viz. when in relation with certain specific terms in the 
St-system, e.g., Stsny- At the phonological level of statement one seeks to 
svoid such syntagmatic implications (of which the more general are tradition- 
ally classified as ‘assimilation’, ‘“epenthesis’', etc.) by abstracting the relation- 
ship as a ‘prosody’, or property of the whole structure within which it ob- 
tains. At the grammatical level, however, the matter ls considerably more 
complex, particularly when the terms of an open system are concerned (as 
here in the Stem), which may have little or nothing in common except the 
relation in question (sheep, deer, aireraft, etc.). A special term of which one 
could state ‘—0* would only be establishable if we assumed, for example, 
that in all concords both N and V always Include a Suffixal element; it would 
then be necessary to say of N that in the Plural concord ‘S, = s’, but in the 
on the grounds that the latter exar sles would be aDPTOxIMaAteLY S25 Dimerous 
basing the generalized structure St 5 on the former. Such a generalization 
of the more complex structure without regard’ to frequency, would be sub- 
























ject to Hanes’ legitimate warning that ‘the indiscrimin 





p, cit, pp. TI3t 


ba f op. 
Perce’s definition: cf. Rusems, Hist. of Western Philosophy, p. 558. 
ef. 


| ; P also Hisuameney op. Jaxossow, BCLC, V, p. 14 (‘Dez 
Nulizelchen') and H. Goom, Ceh, de 5, 01, p a (La question des signes zéro’). 
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in a comparatively large system. The generalized structure would then be 
established on the basis of a statistically high majority, and the zero device 
yrould be a means of avoiding the recognition of a separate structure for a 
small minority of cases. This is precisely the manner in which Panini em- 


For Panini the grammatical category Noun is characterized by a mini- 





Root + Suffix 1 + Suffix 2, 
where Root -+ Suffix 1 constitutes the Stem, and the Suffix 2 system is that 
of Case. 


In naming the terms of grammatical systems Panini sometimes Uses a 
purely arbitrary label (e.g. lun — “Aorist’), and sometimes one derived from 
the corresponding phonological bit (eg., = ‘Instr. Si."}:. frequently the 
name Isso selected that there is a one-one correspondence between the let- 
ters of the name and those of the phonological bit; it can then be assumed 
that, in the absence of any contrary statement, e-g., the grammatical unit 
Sl... — the phonological bit tra. Thus the Paninean grammatical statement 
cof the Acc. Sing. of a certain noun is:— 

R s, S. 


chad tra aim, 


for which the corresponding phonological statement (in phonemic terms is 
chattramt® In the conversion of Paninean formulae to phonological state- 
ment we encounter the two terms ‘sthdnin’ and ‘Gdeéo’. The first of these, 
lit. “having a place’, we might expect to refer to the units of the grammatical 
structure; and the latter, lit. ‘specification’, to their corresponding phono- 
logical bits, But Panini seems to apply the term sthdnin rather to the gene- 
ralized phonological formulae, from which the ddega are then derived by the 
various processes of sandhi ete. It appears probable that Panini himself 
may have been confused by the use of phonologically inspired labels for gram- 
matical units; and the traditional translation of Pénini’s terms by ‘original’ 
and ‘substitute’ respectively suggests a recognition that both belong to the 
sume (phonological) level of statement, and that one is ‘prior’ to the other. 
Modern linguists, notably in the U. S. A., have perpetuated this ‘process’ in- 
terpretution of Panini with their epistemologically naive ‘basic underlying 














1. VE iv, fi. 
16. Cf Burscoor, The Tripddi, pp, 12, 2a, 





The question of zero arises for Panini from nominal forms having a 
phonological statement such as bhajam, where the bit bhaj- is identifiable as 
~orresponding to the grammatical R unit ‘bhaj', and -am as corresponding to 
the S. unit ‘am’: which accounts for the whole of the phonological statement. 
In order to maintain the generality of the formulae R + 5, + 5 for all 
Nouns, Panini has recourse in such cases to an Sy unit “y’ (as one in a large 
system of 5, terms).~ Thereafter the fiction is cancelled out by the recog- 
nition that ‘y — 0’; Panini’s actual terminology here is ‘lopo veh',™ ie, ‘anni- 
hilation of v', where ‘lopo’ is precisely ‘—0', The use of the label ‘v’ is con- 
venient, since there is no other 5; unit thus named, 


This device finds a remarkably close parallel in the work of p= 
“| ume racine, comme telle, ne peut constituer un mot et rece- 
voir Vadjonction directe d'une désinence....@Que faut-i] alors penser 
du cas tres frequent off racine et théme de flexion semblent se con- 
fondre, comme on volt dans le grec philéks ...,. compare 4 Is racine 
phido-?.... Nvest-ce pas en contradiction avec la distinction que 
nous venons d’établir? Non. .... nous dirons que phlég- “flamme” est 
un thime a suffize zfro -.- -le radical reste distinct de la racine, 
méme s'il lui est phoniquement identique”. 

The examples considered above will have shown that the linguistic 
device of “zero” is justified only by the requirements of general statement; in 
order to extend the application of a given grammatical structure, the system 
established at a place in that structure is made to include a term for which, 
untike the other terms, no phonological bit is statable, The device has appli- 
cations to phonological structure also: the system established at a place in 
that structure may be made to include a term for which no phonic exponents 
are statable”* 


Tt is evident that an increase in generality may involve a decrease in 
the “appropriateness” of the statement to the particular case; this price is 
inevitable, and one must consider carefully whether it is worth paying; but 








TL fi. &2 (‘bhejo prih’). 
VL L 66-7, 
in the Hiywuti nominal’ which it is hoped to publish shortly. 
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the simple existence of a price should not be a reason for rejecting the tran- 

tion, In this matter linguistic “zero” has a parallel in mathematics, For 
the arithmetical use of 0 might be said to result in statements that are less 
than optimally appropriate to e.g,, the counting of fingers: mathematically 
10, as a two-element structure, belongs to the series 11, 12... . etc., and 
not to the series of one-element structures 1,2... . 9; this contrasts with 
the (digitally derived) linguistic system of numeration in e-g., Sanskrit, 
where daga, as a one-element structure, belongs to the serlea eka, dva .... 
manta, not to the series of two-element structures eka-daga, dud-dasa. , . 
etc. ‘The mathematical zero falsifies the evidence of fingers and toes (and of 
everyday language); but that is no ground for condemning its use: it Is a 
small price to pay for the abstract and general calculations that it makes 
possible. 


Finslly it may be remarked that Panini nowhere uses the mathematical 
term for zero (Ski. inyam, ‘vacuum’, calqued by the Arable sifr, whence 
‘cipher’ and, by another route, 'zero’), In the first place, as already noted, 
what is generally called “zero” in linguistics is, by comparison with the mathe- 
matical use, inappropriately so called—the name is given to the wrong ter- 
minal of the equation. And in the second place, Panini was operating with 
his device of “Iopa’ long before any mathematician, possibly even before the 
establishment of any system of writing; the mathematical zero too was an 
Indian invention, but our first certain evidence for its use is about a millen- 
nium later than Panini*™ Before the adoption of zero and place-value, mathe- 
maticians had employed the device of consonants to indicate number and 
vowels to indicate value, and of this practice 5, R, Das has remarked that, 
“The study of Sanskrit grammar and metrics seems to have led the mathe 
matical genius of Aryabhata to use letters of the Devanagri alphabet for the 
sake of brevity".** but still “the system required the zero for its perfection” 
—was this invention also perhaps linguistically inspired? 








2 Tt is perhaps this that couses Fam (ZPh.. 1950. 1/4, p. 188, m. 1) to deny to 

23. Ci. Auzn, Phonetics in Ancient India, p. 15; Keosur, Anthropology, p. 593. 
BSCE, Geren, HZ, 68, 1944, pp. 1298; Frscuern, ZDMG, LVIL, pp. Tea; Samm & 
EARFINEE, The Hindu-Arahic Numertls, Ch. IV; Darra & Soren, History of Hindu 
Mathematics, Port I, pp. 73: S. R. Das, “The Origin and Development of Numerals’, 
THQ, Tl, 1927, pp, 97ff, 358ff; Kerre, Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, pp. xxiii f (The 
of a particular operation: ef Weurs, 15, viii, p. 446). 

. op. cit, p. 114. 
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In the work of last century the contribution of the Old Indian voea- 
bulary to the clarification of the Old Iranian texts was of decisive importance, 
Great part of the Old Iranian vocabulary had been lost and at tha! time the 
residue in New Persian and other modern Iranian dinlects was insufficient 
to fill the Iscunae. Since that time so much of the Middle Iranian voca- 
bulary has been recovered, parily from the loan-words in neighbouring 


languages, as Syriac and Armenian, but more particularly from the manu- 


seripts containing the forgotten lnc eusgen of Parthians, Sogdians and the 
Scythian tribes of the Saka, together with the recently discovered Old Per- 


‘sian words, that we can expect our Old Indian texts to be illumined in their 


turn from the Tranian vocabulary, At times a word which occurs once 
only in Old Indian texts can be shown to belong to a large iamily of words 
in Iranian, Thus In an article in memory of the late Professor Scuaven I 
have endeavoured to show, inter alia, thal the isolated Vedic éinl- of the 
Khilani, variant to girl- ‘hill’, means ‘rising ground, hill’, and that it attests 
the verbal hase éan- ‘to rise’ in Old Indian, and.so belongs with the wide- 
spread Iranian verb san- "to rise, raise’. which has mow been traced in Aves- 
tan,' and in the Middle Iranian Parthian, Persian, Sogdian and Khotan Saka. 


have called attention to other similar groups of words. 
1; kram- ‘to thresh’. 
Threshing is carried out in three ways, by treading, by beating and 
by tubbing* 
‘The word for rubbing has provided Kafiri Waigali mara-, muri- ‘thresh’ 
compared to Askun mer- ‘rub’? The beating is found in Ossetic ("New 


Scythian"), Digoron infjun, Iron nj kdnyn ‘thresh’ when compared with 
nid beaten’, used as the participle to ndmun 'to beat’\* The Middle Persian 


1. Both as verb, pres, sena-, and in the noun emnake-, for which the meaning 
fs “rising, hill’, BN 58 eee verre prapsaed, ‘estuary’. 

z Scumomi--Wusrares, Reallerikon; sv. 

3. G. Moncenstizens ‘Norsk Tidesk. Sprogeid, 10208. Waigali. 
4. Beton: aajun below. 
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xvastan ‘beat’ is also used for ‘thresh’® The third meaning ‘treading’ is 
found in the ‘use of Iranian xvam- ‘walk, tread’ and ‘thresh’ in derivatives 
which are widely spread in Iranian dislects. The simple verb is known In 
New Persian xir€midan ‘to walk gracefully, strut’, and meaning “come” in 
Sogdian yr'm- *xram-8 The dialect forms are the following: Paracit khamar 
‘threshing floor’ from "xsramana-, New Pers. xirman, xerman, Ormuri 
amend, Yidya xurom, Munji turam, Wakhi cerdm, Orogori Sirum, Sarikoli 
siiriim, Sangleci xérmén Baloci has khurmdni ‘pit to store grain’ (Brahui 
currum) and kurm.* 


With these derivatives in Iranian from kram- we have now to #ss0- 
ciate the Indo-Aryan and Kati /cram- and krand-. Thus we find Khowar 
(Citral) krom- ‘thresh’; Kati kyent- “ito thresh’, and krémkrem “threshing. 
floor’? The verb is well attested in Old Indian kram- 'to go, ‘stride’, pres. 
krdmate, kramati, participle kranpi- and inf. krémitum. An enlarged hase 
krand- ‘thresh’ with -d-¢ is used in the Divyavadana 563.8 akrandita- of 
the tailas ‘sesame seeds’, where the Tibetan translation has brdurs ‘beat,. 
pound, thresh’. 


if now we survey some of the tripartite systems of verbal forms in- 
volving nasal and the enlargement -d-, as in per- ‘strike’, pr-em, pr-en-d-; 
ker-, sker- ‘cut’, skr-em-, skr-en-d-; bher- ‘to jut out’, bher-em-, bhy-en-, 5hir- 
en-d-; kel- ‘to sound’, kl-em- k:l-enad- and others," we should expect simi- 
larly here to find a simple unenlarged base Ind. kar- 

This expected base is to be seen in the Vedic word Khile-s “threshing 
floor’ cceurring from the Rigveda onwards, Here we have 10.48,7 khile na 
parain préti hanmi bhiiri ‘like the sheaves upon the threshing floor I thresh 
a greater part’, It is found also in the Atharva-veda and later Vedic,” deri- 
vative adjective khalya-. 


The claim that this kidla- with its kh- and its -l- belongs with kram- 
and krand- ‘thresh’ introduces the still unresolved problem of the coexistence 


& ¢ Baprvoromar, Mittéliratidache Mundarten 22m fE 

¢ Visyantare-jainka. 

7, G. Moscengreesr, Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages Tl 267, and "50. 

8 G. Moncenartrant, Norsk Tidenk. Sprogoid. 5, 81; Acta Orienralia, 20209. 

9. Norsk Tidesk. Sprogrid. 5.31. =e 

10, ‘The enlargement of u verbal base by -d- is ane of the commonest types. 
Thue they ore claimed for geu, teu, dhen, reu, seu, mer, mel, yej and many others 
in Wator-Poxomxy, Vergleichendes Worterbuch, 

11. Cited in Ji Royal Asiatic Soe. 1955, p. 17. 

12. The bases are lated in Watae-Poxorey, Vergl, Worterbuch. 

13, Macponert and Kerrn, Vedic Inder, av, 
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of k, t, p besides kh, th, ph (Iranian x, 0, f) in Indo-Iranian. Thus we have 
to compare the following. Old. Ind. khan- ‘to dig’, kh@- ‘fountain’, with 
Avestan 2é-, canya-, ‘fountain, of the fountain’: and Avestan, Old Pers. kan- 
‘dig’, Khotan. kamggan- ‘dig’, beside khihd- fountain’, Soud. y'y. Similarly 
Old Ind. kharva- ‘defective’, with Avestan keurve-, Sogd. kric-4 The word 
for “road! is an excellent example of this problem. Froni Avestan panfa nom. 
sing. maze. beside paid gen. sing. we have pantd- beside pat- from older 
*pontoh- and path-, thus showing the origin of the -h-4 The Old Indian 
has introduced th in all its forms, RdSini has kept the gender of pind ‘road’ 
mase."” So too Old Ind. pretint- ‘wide’, Avestan poroiu-, corresponds to’ the 
Greek miartis. 


The medial development can be easily explained by recognising that 
Indo-Iranian had kept -h- from the Indo-European laryngeal }, ‘Initially the 
the presence of a sound before k, 1, p may have left ite trace in the aspira- 
tion, just as in later Indo-Aryan we find the normal change of Old Ind. 
skandhe- 'mass' to Pali and Prakrit khandhe-» The problem would lead too 
far afield here: we return to kram- 

The series Ichal-, krami, krand- can be confirmed by referring once 
more to other Indo-European languages. We at once find that the tinen- 
larged base occurs in Lit, kali ‘ft bent’, Let, hal’ beside Lit, kulit, 'l thresh’, 
Let. kul’ ‘I beat, thresh’ ‘That is a base kel- ‘beat, thresh’, Thus we can 
detect the three forms in Indo-European kel-, kl-em-, kl-en-d-, The mean- 
ings ‘beat’ and ‘tread’ derive from the one source. 


By this evidence we are thus induced to see that the Dravidian words 
of similar form! should be kept apart, 


2. Indo-Iranian nay- : ni-. 


Ossetic Digoron indjun ‘to thresh’, indjd, Iron naj ‘act of threshing* 
whence the Iron naj kinyn ‘to thresh’) derives from vi-nd-y- By compar- 
ing Ossetic Digoron namun, Iron namyn, participle nad ‘beat, knead, stamp’, 


id On khervd- soe T. Brenow, Ssrup Volumé, p 5. Sogd. kno-fat'h ‘having 
defective teeth’ for “Kerwa-faniak corresponds to Rigveda Adrddetin- from karar- and 
dat- from dent- : dat-, 

%, The inter franian dislects support the Avestan differences, thus Oseptic) which 
keeps -nj- as -ni-, hus in this word findig, aa Khotanese hos ponde nom. sing. but 
keeps -n¢= in kanghd- ‘town’. 

16. G, Movonkermexy, [ndo«Jrenian Frontier Languages | 280, The Réaini in 
A. E Parc, Rodanekio Teksty, p. 72. 

17. Wator-Posonny, toc, cit, f 437 

18, M, B. Ewannar, Lingiletic history of Indig ae, » Phil 
Sediiatiag Tk. ies Pretistory Indig, Proc, Amer. Philosophical 
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we can isolate the hase nam- beside nd-, and né-y-'" Thus we have 4 pair 
of bases to put with Old Ind. gam- beside gd- (pres, fgdti) ‘go’, The basie 
meaning of this nam-, nd-, mily-. and nay- is then “press, apply force to’, 


The same verb can now also safely he seen in Wakhl prndc ‘a churn" 
from pari-ni- with the suflix -ci 1t can be seen also in Khotan. parnaindi, 
érd plur., ‘they touch’ in the parable of the blind men, who are asked to 
describe an ¢lephant from knowledge of one part which they are aiked (o 
touch. The text is in E 2.122 Jatu parnaindd hana 'the blind touch the 
elephant’, The corresponding Pali text in Udina 6.4 has.a different expres- 
sion. There we read jaceandAdnam hatthim daszesi ‘he made the men blind 
from birth to see the elephant’. The context requires the ‘pressure upon’, 
that is, the touching of the elephant. Hence the Khotanese had par-ti/- 
from pari-nay-. One other form of this verb (not yet clear) may be traced 
in P 2834.55 pani in reference to the touching of a beswar's stick. 


This hase yiay-: ni- is further to be recognised in a group of words 
connected with the idea of ‘fat’ and ‘liquid’. Thus we have Khotanese niyaka- 
‘tat, butter’ corresponding to Sansk. navanita and Tibetan mar ye, fie 
‘curds’, nyetuted ‘whey’ for Sansk, mastu, Tibetan Zo-kha; Sanglai nije, 
¥idya-Munji niyd ‘sour milk’; Zor. Pahl, New Pers, ponir ‘cheese’, found in 
Armen, penir, and in Wakhi, Paste panir, Baléci panér™ In this I propose 
to see *pati-ire- with nire- rither than niéra- since bases in ~ay-: -- have 
regularly an adjective in-i-ra-, as Avestan Jira-, vira, xsira-, Old Ind. kegira. 
Similarly the Avestan av@-mira of Yasna 49.10 Is to be explained as ‘mighty 
to help’, that is, cvah- with mira- from the same source as Avestan méya-, 
Old, Ind. mayé- ‘power’, and the Hittite verbal base mai-: mi- to become 


Old Indian has nava-nite- ‘fresh butter’, frequent in later Vedic Sambhitas 
and Brihmanas* Later the reflexes of the same nite- survive in Indo- 


if. The -d- of nid ‘hesten’ js thus rither from Indo- oan -e}- than from 
“mh, although the Zor. Pahlavi vdtek ‘vomited’ has *yinh=t6 from “wem-=)-, unlike Old 
vdnid-, and EKhotan, banwde-, | 

20. G, Mongexsrrenne, Indo-franian Frontier Languages I] 534. 

21. Khotanese Buddhist Texts. p. 45. In the Chinese version Ed, 
three verbs for ‘take hold of and ‘touch’, Cinq Cents Contes | 338. 

22. Siddhasira 30 v. 4: 100 v. d and elsewhere. 

23, G, Moxorwstreene, Indo-frowian Frontier Languages Il 235, Pahlavi in K 20, 
fl ¢ 8; Vid, 7. 77; Frohung i Pahlavik 79; Baldti in W, Geter, Loutlehre des Bolact #1; 
Armenian in H, Htgscomanw 271. 

A Machoxerr and Keres, Vedic Index, ay, 1 ie not C. C Usrtewerex's Etym, 
Worterbuch der altind, Sprache. 
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Aryan Kalasé niu, nil- (with -v, -l+ from intervocalic -t-), and Dameli nit. 
Kati has tivd2 ‘he navc-rite- is set among the dadhi type of food, thus 
in the Mahabharata (Cale, 1, 1, 262) navanitam yatha dadhno ‘as the butter 
is the best of the dadhi (curds)'* 


We have then a series of words, verbal in the sense of ‘press, and 
derivative in nita- ‘curds’ and “butter” and -ntra- of ‘wheese’. ‘This variety 
of meaning car be illustrated fram the base Indo-European seu-i su- ‘to press 
out’, and in derivatives ‘Juice’, as attested In Greek fist ‘it rains’, thy “dirt, 
mud’, Celt, Ir. suth ‘sap’, Old Ind. sundti, sutd- ‘press out juice’, Avestan 
hav-, hu-, with séma-s, Avestan haoma-, and surd ‘intoxicant’, Avestan hura-, 
Khotan hurd. In Lithuanian we have sulé ‘sap from trees’ 2 


For this range of meaning we can also cite the base Old Inc. pow-: 
pi- ‘to swell’, from which come payate, pyayate, piyas- ‘liquid, milk, water’, 
pind- ‘swollen, thick’, pivan- ‘tat. From Iranian Avestan payoh-, paéman-, 
Khotan, pi ‘fat’, Ossetic fin ‘fat',New Pers. piwi ‘cream cheese’, Wakhi pOnd 
‘putter’ 


We may therefore expect to find beside the verb, in Ossetic: ni-, nd-ye, 
Khotan, nay-; Wakhi ni-, and the derivatives Indo-Aryan ond Kafiri nita- 
‘butter. curds’, Mid. Iranian panir ‘cheese’, some form signifying ‘Liquid’, 
This should be recognised in Old Ind. nira- ‘water’ in the Epic, and in the 
nivara- ‘water, mud’ of the Lexica. For the form note the word filra- in 
Apsbhraméa for ‘cheese’ in comparison with Old Ind, nivera-, titbara- ‘sour 
milk’ ‘These words show the suffix -ver- enlarged hy -a-, beside the word 
pi-van, fem. piveri ‘fat’. The adjective iSvara- is similar, 


These words are found in the Later Indo-Aryan, but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that an argumentum e silentio in the case of Old Indian 
texts is plausible: the tradition is far too scanty and accidental Recall 
beside the tira- just cited, which belongs with Avestan tdiri, tilirya- and 
Greek tuode, the Apabhramsa word chis ‘cheese’ and also the many hapax 
legomena in the Vedic texts, As an example we can quote the syédu- of 
the Atharva-veda 12, 1. 30 rendered hesitatingly by ‘mucus’, which can be 
shown to be connected with Iranian Sogd. yztwk for alder “*hazdu-ka-; 


25 G. Mossensrment. Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages OT 255, 

oy 6 Cited in M, Wrerennrra, Hist, [ndian Literature 1 325, 

27, Other words in Watnt-Posunny, Verg!. Worterbuch, Tl 458. 

o% Watne-Poxorsy, Vergt. Wh Dt 73; G, Mosoesstmonm, Indo-Irakian Frovtier 
Languages Tl SH. 

29 ‘This comparison I owe to A. L. Toren 

90. L. Ausposr, Apobhramsa-Studlen, 38. 
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ttested also in Zor. Pahl. radth, xayik, New Pers. xait, raya ‘spittie’ (to 
which also must be added Khotan. liargda-). 


Here then once again we find the claim of Dravidian origin to be 
reversible: the nir of is either an independent word or possibly taken 
from Indo-Aryan.! 


This is also the place to claim another cognate of nay-; ni- ‘beat’: 
Armenian has an Iranian loan-word, recognisable by its form, in patnés 
‘rampart, fortification’, patnés acel ‘to fortify’. The word passed also to 
Georgian as p’at’nez-i in the same meanings, 

The enlargement by -s- is frequent. Thus we have in Old Indian 
bros-, bhales-, vakes-, ris-, bhas-, and others in Iranian. From Indo-European 
wei- ‘turn’ we have Old Ind. ves- in veské-a ‘rope for. strangling’, and vesta-s 
‘rope’, with »estate ‘surround’. Se here we can expect to have nai-s-, later 
nés- from nay- ‘beat’, 

If now we note that in Ossetie Digoron, and Iron rad means beaten’ 
and ‘road’, and that from Mid. Pers, xvastan ‘beat’ we find pil-ryast ‘elephant 
beaten’ for ‘road', and New Persian rustah explained as “fundamentum muri’, 
we may claim that naié could yield a word for ‘beaten’ work wither of a 
trench, a rampart or a foundation. The compound patnés is then the ‘fort’ 
directed against (pati-) and in defence 














Sl, M. B, Exenean, foc. cit. 29. 
22 H. ADIARIAN, Armenian Etymological Dictionary, has nothing of use here, 
& Hercrexy discussed xvast in Archaeol, Mitteil. aus fran Il 81-83. 
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Ce SnTen 


its of the f- series In Gujarati are ‘pronounced with the under- 
side of the tip of the tongue, slightly curled, striking against the innersida 
of the slveolar arch. When the contact is made, there is 2 notable teusion 
of the tongue. (Actually, successful attempts have been made to teach deaf 
children to pronounce ft, by instructing them to keep the tongue in t position 
but applying a greater amount of force in the contact by the tongue. The 
resulting ¢ ls acceptable to Gujarati listeners and the acoustic effect is non- 
distinctive from the normal f). 


ering the aspirated and the voiced sounds, we have four 

phonene of this class: /t/, /th’, /d/, ‘dh’, There are two allophones of 

the /d/ phoneme: [d] and [yr]. In standard Gujarati they are in comple- 

mentary distribution. [d] occurs initially and when preeeeded by a nasalised 
yowel or a nasal consonant; [f] occurs elsewhere, 


[r] is pronounced with tongue curled far back towards the soft palate, 
and relessed with a flap nguiinat the innerside of the alveolar arch, ‘The 
contact is made by the underside of the tip of the tongue. 


/n/ is a en a aa The tongue is curled back 
in a manner similar to [rp], and releated in the same manner. The contact 
is algo made by the underside of the tip of the tongue. /o/ (like [f]) does 
not occur initially. ‘There is also an absence of ‘tension’ or ‘force’ (referred 
to above) in the pronunciation of [rj] and /n/- 

Thus in [r] and /n/, curling of the tip of the tongue is much more 
noticable, the tip being raised towards the coft palate. This feature distin- 


shes them from the /1/, /th’, /€@’, ‘di’ where the tongue is curled only 
ewands the alveolar arch, 


Gujarati /r/ is an alveolar flap, It is pronounced by the tip of the 
tongue tapped against the teeth-ridge, It consists of one tap. 
In modern Gujarati pronunciation, when this /r/ preceeds /n/ or [Fr], 
it is assimilated in standard colloquial. It is retained in polite speech. Thus: 
beyni for beri 
gSyni for gomi 
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moyro for mérro 
h@yre for herre ete. 


(In the dialects of Kathiawar, instead of a ~- glide, we get a lowered 
centralised vocalic glide). 


The phonetic process is clear. The underside of the apex curls earlier 
for the flap and the tap of the /r/ is lost. 


In Gujarati script, however, /r/ in this context is always written, and 
the promuinciation with /r/ is the acceptable polite form. 


Historically, there are some interesting examples in which the /r/ ts 
lost not only in pronunciation, but is not retained even In the script. The 
only pronunciation—polite or coloquial—of these words is without the /r/. 


eSniyo—s. m, lower garment—skirt-—of women. Sk. corana-, ext. with 
~ike-. 


bhérkii—s. n. flour of bajra cooked in water (food of the poor). 


ef, Guj. root bh@rer—vil 'to pound’, refers to the preparation 
of the flour. 


kSindiyo—s. m, baskei of cane or bamboo. 
Sk. karandokah > N. kendi, ku. kando; P. karni, M. karonda. 
vendi—s. £. enclosure; 


Sk wornnda-, cf. Mrchhakatike— varanda-lambuo: ‘hanging 
from a wall’. This early occurrence of MIA wa — 
precludes the poszibillty of borrowing from Renianve 
languages. See ND barandd, Bloch varid of the NIA 
languages cited, anly Gujarati has lost -7-. 


In the last two words, k@ndiye and vend), the -r- is lost before -nd- 
instead of -t- or -f- The intervening stage could have been -nd- 
S 8d S *7-. The difficulty still remains, because the pronunciation is 
vendl and not Sri, (In North Gujarati dialects, however, -"“r- is 
permissible, e.g. héro, pero, etc.) 

There is another group of words In which -r- is added before -7- or 
t-, Sometimes a vowel is inserted to avoid the group -rr- or -rn-; in any 
case, the spelling shows the -r- and so does the polite speech. Few of these 
words are pan-Indian. But, a formidable group of words with -r- belongs 


to northern and western—south western-languages alone. 
18 
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sarin sf. whetstone. 
Sk. Stnah m, afnd f; Pk sdna-. 
In Ku, N..A. BO. BL HP. M. Seh, we get either stn or sin. 
In Sindhi we have zirani f, 
koro a.m. whip, lash, esp. with pointed nails or thorns on it. 
ND korré suggests a connection with sk, /cofayuti ‘breaks’. 
Connection with Sanskrit kotih ‘edge, sharp point’ seems to be 
more probabie. 
B, H. Kora, N, P. 0, M. korara. 
k@rro adj. m. roush—man@s ‘rough man’. 
kSrri ndjer ‘sharp—unpleasant—Icok. 
cf, Sk. lex. kaddati ‘is sough’. onom,? ef. Desi kurude, also 
used in Ap, ‘rough’. 
(Prob. connected with sk. kriira? very doubtful). HL B, kara, 
eherend en. ornament, jewel 
sk. gahané £. Pk. gahataya n. 
N, gahenu, ku. gaine, B. gahand, O. gahend, BH. guhnd, (he. in 
M. gating m.), S: gahayo m, In Surti Gujarati also: gena (tw.) 
‘ornaments’. 
Sorndi sf. a flute-like musical, instrument, 
lw. Pers, Jehndi 
H. éehndi. 
ghSrer sf. custam, manner. “juni-’ ‘old custom’, 
ef, Sk. ghatate, 
meéreryii vb. tr. to bend, twist. 
Sk. motanam n. wringing. Pk. modei twists. OF the NIA 
languages, K. W. Pah, B. O, P. L. S. have the derivatives of 
MIA mod- without -r- On the other hand Ku. marorno, M. 
murapré, have added -r- 
kerorva. vb, trans. to bite 
ef, Sk, kerntati, Pk, kattai 
All the NIA languages have the derivatives of the MLA katt— 
-r- in Gujarati could only be explained if the MIA form Is 
*katati > * Kedai. Extremely doubtful. 
2khrot/ekhror sn. walnut. 


Sk, akyotah akgodak m, Pa, akkhoda—m, Rom, eur, abhor, arm. 
enkhor—nut, Sh, chi im. walnut. 
H. P. MN. (lw.) akhrot, S, akhirotu. 
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Sk. kotih. Prob. a MIA *krodi is the source of all NLA deriva- 
tives, which have k3ror. 
vetemi s. nm reed-pencil 
cf, Lalitavistara—vartanaka— 
nisérni s. f, ladder, 
Sk. niérayant, nisrent, f, 
Here, the -r- may not be glidic, but could be a continuation of 


unussimilated group with -r- through MITA period. cf boldar 
(haridrd)., 


Of the above examples, some etymologies are doubtful. But one thing 
is clear: the -r- which ‘intrudes’ is caused by the following -r- and -n-, the 
retroflex flaps. It is therefore not ‘intrusive’ but the result of the following 


This -r- is more common in languages like Gujarati, Sindhi, Marathi. 
One or two words (like k2ror, Skhrot) have become pan-Indian. Evidently, 
this process could not belong to -n- dialects (such as Western Hindi), nor 
could it possibly belong to Eastern dialects (such as the dialects of Bihari 
Assamese) where -r- has largely developed to -r-. It might also be interest- 
ing to note here that the consonant groups with unassimilated -+r- in MLA 
period mainly belong to the western group, Sindhi and Gujarati (GHATAGE. 
All India Oriental Conference 1943-4; Buayvawi—Annals of Bhandarkar 
‘Orienta! Research Institute, 1951). 
This process could have started with the development of -r- and -n- in 
MIA period, We learn from the Greek coins of the early centuries of the 
Christian era that -r- has developed fairly early : 
Larike for lta 
Saragonnos for Sdtakarni. 
Karuophullon for katukaphata, 


The writers of Pratiéikhyas have noticed various dialectal variations 
in the pronunciation of -r- (Warreey — Atharve—Pra. i. 20—28: Avian 
‘Phonetics in Ancient India, 203, Garemsen, ‘On Modern Indo-Aryan Ver- 
naculars: an unfinished study, reprinted from Indian Antiquary 1921-12; 
£302), Could it be guessed that this procéss of ‘eliston’ and ‘intrusion’ start- 
ed where the -r- was more retroflex ? 

The glidie addition of -~ should not be confused with the bypersan- 
skritisation, a ‘striving for distinct utterance’, noticed in most of the NIA 
languages (noticed by MIA grammarians HC iv, 399; Garensen Ibid. 296). 





, 
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JAYASI AND ALAOL 
SaTrvenpRANATH GHosHaL, Visva Bharati 


It is well known that Malek Mahammad Jayasi wrote his masterpiece 
Padmévat which is one of the greatest works in the history of Indian lite- 
rature sometime about the middle of the sixteenth century. After another 
hundred years, the great Bengali poet Alaol rendered this Hindi work into 
Bengali, though this later work is more an adaptation of the earlier one than 
a verbatim translation. In recent years some very good editions of Jayasi's 
Padmdavat have been brought out, but it is a matter of regret that not a ‘single 
of these able editors has cared to lock into, or for that matter, refer to the 
Bengali work while judging the authenticity or otherwise of the stanzas or 
lines of the Hindi work. It is needless for me to point out that at many 
places the authenticity or spuriousness of the stanza or stanzas of Jayasi's 
Padimaévat with advantage be clinched with the help of Alaol’s work 
which must have been based on some very old and authoritative manuscript 
of the original work, 1] am not sure whether any of the manuscripts of Jayasi 
used by our learned editors is so old as Alaol's work, not to speak of the MS. 
which served the pattern used by Alaol about three hundred years ago. 


The latest edition of Jayasi's Padmavat seems to be a very able work 

of Dr, Mataprasad Gupta! and there is little doubt that this edition throws a 
new light on this great Hindi work, but, though most of his rejections of 
Jayesi's stanzas have Alaol’s support, a few present some difficulty since the 
Bengali poet has taken notice of these, From Sxvrua's edition? and 
SHimererr’s English translation of Jayasi's Padnuivat,? runs the erroneous view 
that Alsol har improved upon the original, in the scene where Parvati and 
ahesh appear as a glee-man and a gleemaiden with Hanuman as their 
Silentait and bring about the release of Ratnasenn* The Bengali poet is 
said® to have done away with all these divine interventions and to have very 
realistically introduced a human bard who persuaded King Gandharvasena 
to sober down to the acceptance of Ratmasena as his son-in-law. The fact 
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of the matter, however, is that Jayasi too never brought in the divine figures 
in this scene, and in his work also a human bard does all that is necessary 
to be done here’ All the stanzas containing divine interventions and all that, 
have been rightly rejected by Dr. Gurra on ground of interpolation and this 
is only supported by Alaol's rendering and not really impraved upon. Thus 
a good percentage of Alaol's alleged divergences from his source do not appear 
true, and many of the newer readings of Jayasi are found to possess a cast- 
iron authenticity as they are supported by Alaol’s adaptation and sometimes 
translation. The importance of Alsol's work will be evident from some of 
the readings of Jayasi discussed here. | 


There is absolutely no doubt that in the scene of the wedding of Pad- 
mavati and Ratnasena, Alaol has gone wide of the source and has been con- 
tent with a description of the customs followed in a Bengali Hindu marriage 
at the cost of the high poetry found in the original. In fact Jayasi has in 
this scene pursued his own trend of allegory, excelling in rehetoric grandeur 
and filling the entire atmosphere with a pomp and glory nowhere to be traced 
in the Bengali work.* Alsol in a point of contrast has stuck to the homely 
Pictures of familiar seenes in which poetic grandeur has given way to the 
melody of soft and simple sound. The two poets’ descriptions in this scene 
continue to diverge till the bride and the bridegroom come to the palace set 
apart for them by Gandharvasena, the King of Simhala. In come of the des- 
eriptions that follow here in Aleol, we come across one or two interesting 
features in the readings of Jayasi., 


For instance, in Dr, Lakshmi Duar’s recent study of Jayasi's Padmavat 
the reading of the third line in the 17th verse is as follows: 
Sakhi sahasa dasa seva pal.’ 
[ (He) obtained tens of thousands of maids (7 ten thousand maids) for 
service]! 
The reading of the above line in Sav«.a’s edition is also the same :- 
[Ten thousand co uns were in attendance (on Padmavati)].” 








Jd. G. (M. G,), St, 280-274 
. (Sh), pp. 214-231; P. (H), pp. 125-138. 
P. (L.D.), pp. 147-157, ev. 1-21, 
1, bid. p. 49, v. 17, line 3. 
1h. [hid ‘p. 155, 2.17, 
122. J, G. (R. 5.), 2/17. 
la. P. (R.AS.B.), 36/17. 
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But the reading in Dr Gurra’s edition is this :— 
Sakhi sshasa dui seva ai 
[Two thousand companions (or maids) came for service], 
In the lines quoted above, evidently four authors are involved, of whom, 
three concur and only one differs. Naturally in this age of democracy we are 
tempted to accept the reading on a vote of majority. But a clue to the solu- 
tion lies with the Bengali poet where the above line reads thus :— 
Sakhi dui sahasra Gsila seva kaje* 
[Two thousand companions (or maids) came for service]. Does it 
not give us a very strong plea for the choice of the correct reading, if not of 
the clincher, so to say? Certainly it does. 


Illustrations of this type are only too numerous to be quoted here. 


Again there are lines in Jayasi's Padmévat, the spuriousness of which, 
a¢ maintained by Dr. Gurra,-seems doubtful on the strength of Alaol’s evi- 
dence. Thus the 23rd stanza of chapter 34 of Shukla and of Shirrell reads 
thus :— 

“Let not any one suffer severence, but let all meet as these two met. 
sad God has made separation between body and spirit; if He had nat done 
so, none would recognize Him. It is He who slays and reduces to ashes and 
effaces; lt is He who revives and brings together.......1f God brings a man 
a friend who will dwell in his mind, and effects a meeting, what profit is there 
for a human being in good or loss in evil fortune?” (The sense of the last 
is this:- “Give a man a true friend, and good fortune will not give him any- 
thing better, nor will ill fortune do him any harm”).” 


Now, this entire stanza has been left out by Gurra from his text on 
ground of spuriousness. But it occurs in Alaol, slightly condensed, thus :— 


“Let there be no severence between a husband and a wife in the three 
worlds; in case it be (Le, In case there is severence) let them meet again. 
God makes separation between body and spirit; if He had not done so, there 
would be no difference between God and his servant (ie. man). It is He 
who slays and reduces to ashes and settles; it is He who revives and brings 
together. Let God bring a friend of one's heart; (and) good fortune will not 
profit him nor will ill fortune do him any harm." 
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This neturally raises a serious doubt about the spuriousness of this 
stanza in Jayasi, and I, for one, believe that it was in Jayasi’s original. 


The second stanza of the fortyseventh chapter of SHue.a and of Smm- 
REFF also seems difficult to be summarily rejected as Gurra has done, for the 
following reasons:- (i) The idea of crossing the gates one after another, 
though very much condensed, occurs in Alsol also; (ii) the mention of Ratan- 
sena's imprisonment occurs in this stanza for the first time and seems quite 
pertinent, otherwise its casual reference in the next stanza is likely to appear 
irrelevant, 

It is thus clear that the spuriousmess or the genuineness of some 
stanzas and of many lines and parts of lines of Jayasi's Padmévat can on good 
ground be disputed if we take notice of Alaol's work of the same name with 
the seriousness it deserves. 





Abbreviations used: 


B.S, 1 = Bangali Sahityera Tihdsa, Dr Sukumar Sev, Ph.D. (Second Edition), 
J. G..(M, G)= Jayasl Gramthivali, Dr Matapraseda Gurra, D. Litt, 1952 

J. G. (RS) = Jayasl Gramthivall, Romchandm Suveua, 1924. 

P. (L. D.) = Pathumdvat!, Dr Lakehmi Duan, Ph.D, (London), 1949 

P 


. (2) = (Bengali) Sodinbrett at “Ain gett loon, the: itcibe esan (Batotala 
Edition). 


P. (Sh) = (Bengali) Padmiivatl of Aljol, Part I, Dr Muhamenid SHAHIOULLAB, D.Litt. 
(Paris), 1950 


P. (R. A. 8B.) = (English Translation) Padmévati, A. G. Simmry, LCS. Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1944. 


¥, = Varse. 


BY 
M. A. Menenpare, Poona. 


At the beginning of the second Adhyaya of his Nirukta, Yaska gives 
certain principles of etymology and then proceeds to illustrate the method 
that may be adopted in giving the etymologies of the derivative nouns and 
compound formations. With regard to the former he gives two instances, viz. 
dandyah and kakgyi, and with regard to the latter he gives three instances, 
viz. rajepurusah, viéeakadrikargah, and kalyinavernaripah, In the present 
paper it is proposed lo discuss the second illustration from among those that 
are cited as compounds. 

The passage where this illustration occurs and which contains Yaska's 
remarks on it, reads as follows: — 


ig akargah / viti cakadra iti Svagatau bhdsyate / dratiti gutileut- 
sand / kadratiti dratikutsana / cakadrati kadrétiti sato ’narthako ‘bhydsah / 
tod asminn astiti viscakadrah / 


. expressed about the meaning of the expression seem 
to show that the compound consists of two members, viz., videakadra and 
dkarsa, The word viseakadra occurs only here. According to Durga, the 
‘well-known commentator on the Nirukta, it means ‘a hunter’ (svajivanah 
purusah), Durga also quotes the opinion held by some others, and according 
to this view vigcakadra means ‘a dog’. Ron? does not offer any explanation 
of his own; he only gives the two views—one of Durga and the other men- 
tioned by him—referred to above. Sanur’ translates viicakadra as ‘a despi- 
cable dog’ and thus follows the opinion referred to by Durga. Ramwane* 
also does the same and understands under viscakadra ‘hunter's dog (having 
an extremely bad gait)’, Incidentally it may be mentioned that according to 





*Paper rend at the First Annual Meeting of the Linguistic Society of India. 
o8-27 December 1954, at the Deccan College Research Institute. Poona. For most of the 
references in this paper, I am indebted to Pénrumce-Rorn, Sanskrit Warterbuch, 

i. anye tu bruvate / évoiva vidcakadrah / 

9 Jdska's Nirukta, (Gottingen, 1852). Erliuterungen, p, 18, “Nach D, bezeichnet 
vigcakadra einen Menschen, der sich Hunden abgibt ... Andere sagen nach D. vi¢- 
cakadra bedeute den Hund selbst.” 

$ English translation of the Nirukts, p. 2. (Oxford, 1921). 

4. Marathi translation of the Nirukte, pp. 68-9. (Poona, 1955), 
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Harwave, Yaska has cited vigeakadra as an instance of a taddhita formation 
having more than one member viz, dra, kadra, and cakadra. In his later edi- 
tion of the Nirukta® with English Notes on Chapters 1-IIT Raswane renders 
viscakadrah as ‘a hound that moves about with the evil purpose of killing 
deer’, but the taddhita form is said to consist of the following two members— 
kadra or cakadra and wiseakadra, Prof, Siddheshwar Varma. however, fol- 
lows Durga when he translates vigcakadra as ‘a person whose livelihood is on 


From the views cited above it is clear that Durga and Prof. Vana 
take viscukadra to mean ‘a hunter’, the others ‘a dog’ or ‘a hound’... Though 
the passage in the Nirukta cited above is to all appearances somewhat corrupt, 
it seems Yaska himself had this latter meaning (dog) in view when he cited 
this instance. Yaiska first analyses viscakadra into two elements, viz, vi and 
cakedra. The latter he derives from the root \dra which, according ta hirn, 
means a bad gait (gutileutsand); from this he further gets the base /kadri- 
where the prefix ka is said to show the intensification of the bad gait (drdti- 
kutsamt); by reduplicating \/kadrd-, without any special purpose, Vaska 
obtains \/cakadra-, It is from this base that Yaska derives the word cakadra 
in the meaning ‘a dog’s gait’ (cakadra iti dvagatau™ bhisyate®.) The text of 
the Nirukta as it is available to us today leads us to believe that Yaska re 
garded vi as o prefix in the sense of possession” (tad asminn asfiti), vigen- 
kacdra thus meaning ‘one who has the gait of a dog, a dog’. The appearance 
of the sibilant between vi and cakadra has not been explained by Yaska, 


As regards the interpretation of vi, Durga seems to have made self- 
contradiction. The first line of the Nirukta passage cited above, Durga inter- 
prets to mean that both vi and cakadra are substantives meaning ‘svegeti’. 


5. Government Oriental Series, Class A, No. 7, pp. 310-12. (Poona 1940). 

6, The Etymologies of Yaska, p. 144. (Hoshiarpur, 1953), 

7, When Durga takes tifcakadra to mean ‘a hunter’ he understands évagati quite 
differently —ivabhih skem yo geechath manusyak (the man who moves ih the com- 
pany of the dogs). It le obvious that this Interpretation is far fetched. 

6B. As tho word cekadra is nol otherwise known it is difReult to say whether 
¥Yiska has weed bhagyate in the sense ‘is used. employed in every day speech’, or ‘iz 
explained’, For the latter meaning, cf. athdpi bhigikebhyo dhdtubhyo natigamdh lerto 
bhésyonte, ‘Further, the Vedie primary derivatives are explained from the verbs of the 
Common language’ Nirukts 12. 

5. This is also the way in which vi ts understood in the second view clicd by 
Durga. Cf. vity ubheyor arthayor matvartheh (by of is to be understood the pessessia 
of beth the meanings viz. kutsitd gati (shown by w/drd) and kutsitakutsitd gati (shown 
by Vkedrd). Rora (op. cit., p. 18) has understood uhhayor arthayoh wrongly as refer- 
mng to both the views, viz. the one of Durga and the other cited by him, (In beiden 
| ‘stehe das vi in possessivem Sinne (matu)). 

i7 
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But in that case Yaska would have used the dual form bhdzyete and not the 


singular bhdsyate, This difficulty Durga tries to get over by adding sabdad- 
payin after cakadra iti2® A little later, however, he seems to tuke vi as a 
prefix in the sense ‘different kinds of.’ ef. tad asmin dvitayam apy asti kwga- 
titvath keutsitataragatitvamh ca ninaprakaram iti videakadrah évajivanah puru- 
gah (the person who has both these—the bad gait and the worse gait—af 
different kinds is a hunter, a man who maintains himself with the help of 
dogs), Sanvr!! only follows Durga when he translates the first line of the 
Nirukta passage as—"The words vi and cakadra are used (to denote) ‘gait 
of a dog’." Both these scholars have overlooked the fact that if Yaska had 
regarded vi as a substantive, he would have used its declined form like vir tt 
and not simply vi iti. Moreover in that case Yaska would have first explained 
the derivation of vi in the sense of évagati and then proceeded to the expla- 
nation of cakadra.” 


Raswave is therefore right when he puts a full stop after vi iti and 
understands that Yaska gives only cakadra to mean ‘the movement of dogs."* 
On the basis of the concluding line in Yaska's explanation, Raswape takes vi 
as a taddhita prefix showing possession. He, however, adds, “I learn on 
authority that vi is not mentioned by Panini as a Taddhita prefix or affix.” 
As regards the presence of the sibilant between vi and cakadra, he observes, 
"The appearance of # in viseakadra is covered by no rule of Panini who men- 
tions harigcandra only (Pa. 61.153). One may therefore conclude that vis- 
cakadra had gone out of use long before Panini's time.""* Both these difit- 
culties are sought to be covered by the following remarks of Prof. Vanaa :— 
“But vis- as a prefix has been noted in Indo-Aryan and a few other Indo- 
European languages by Walde and Pokorny." They find it in visuanc-, Lith. 
visas ‘all’, Old Slav. visi ‘all’. Only further investigation could possibly show 
whether in visenkadra there is a relic of Indo-Kur. vis-, or it is a Taddhita 
prefix, independent of Indo-European.” 


10, Cf. vied cokadrs (8 debdodrayanh mragutaw bhésyate. 

11. His Eng tronalntion of the Nirukto, op. cit, p. 23. 

12 Ch his rule I, 2—atha taddhitasnmidseyn ekaparvase cdnekdparvas ea pirvath 
pirvem aporam aparndt pravibliajya nirbriiit (Sarur's translation —“Now with regard 
to derivatives and compounds whether of one or more than one member, ono should 
explain their component paris in their respective order, huving first divided (the words) 
into them"), and kis method of dealing with the incividual words of the other two 
eourpounds viz, rilepurumh ond koalyinavernoriipah in the Nirukia 3. 

13. His edition with English notes, op. cif. p. 31 and 310. 

14 Op. cit, p. 312. 

15. Verpleichendea Worterbuch der Indogermanigchen Sprachen, 13i2, (Berlin 
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Now for *yi “auseinander", Watpr and Pokorny give the following 





correspondences : 
OIA vi “auseinander”, Avy, v)- ‘auseinander, getrennt von' also vid-: wis- 
-pat- “weggehen’) ; 


OIA wisu- ‘nach verschieden Seiten’ (cf. visuna, visuriipa, visy-aiie- ete.), 
Av, vispaita ‘ringsum allenthalben’, Lith, visas, old SI. visi; 


OIA. viéra, Avy. vl spa. 

These correspondences give us three bases vi < "yi, visu < "ys, 
*uisuo, and vigva < “uikyo of which the latter two are extended from 
the former, The only form pointing to a prefix with a sibilant (via-) 
is the Avestan vis-pat- “‘weggehen’. But even if we assume such a prefix 
*pis- for OLA, it will not possibly help us in completely getting over the diffi- 
culty raised by Rasrwanr, for it remains still to be demonstrated that this 
prefix appears as the Teddhita meaning possession. Further, in my opinion, 
this prefix will not help us to explain the form viscakadra because the ‘'Grund- 
bedentung’ of vi (or vis) is ‘auseinander' and when prefixed to \/dra it can 
hardly be made compatible with the meaning ‘dog’. 


We may now turn to the explanation which is sought to be suggested 
in this paper, and which is somewhat different from the one held by Yaska 
and his interpreters since the days of Durga. Yaska is perhaps right in see- 
ing in rigcakadra, a base cakadra, and the same may be said about his deriv- 
ing this word from +/dri- Cakadra in that case would originally probably 
mean “the quick gait (of any animal or bird)", though in the days of Yaska 
it seems to have been restricted to ‘the gait of a dog (Svagati)'. The root 
\/drd- is no doubt mentioned in the Nighantu 2. 14 among the roots showing 
motion (gatikarmean): but its use as applied to animals or birds is not attested 
to in older literature. For instance in the Reveda and in the Atharvaveda 
if is primarily used with human beings like enemies (ardtayah), and secon- 
darily with abstract notions like sin (tyajas) and thoughts (matayah), (and 
also with moon (vidhu)?), It is, however, not improbable that in all such 
cases where it was used with human beings (like enemies), a comparison 
with the running away of animals was hinted. Its undisputed application to 
non-human belngs is witnessed only In the word madhu-dra to which the 
Sanskrit Lexicons’ assign the meaning ‘running after honey, a bee’. 


16. ‘Trikiindagesa 2.5.35 (es given by (Bouromcr-Rorx), The Bombay edn of 
the Trikinda. reads madhude-in 25.35), Medinf, p, 166.200 (Calcutta ein. 1872); Medini 
also gives it the meaning ‘a girl-hunter (kémula)', The printed text of this lexicon 
looks here like madhwirau ‘lau which is obviously o mistake for malhudro Tow 
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Now related with \/dr@-is another root 5/dru- which is also given in the 
Nighantu 2.14 among the words meaning ‘motion’. In the oldest literature 
it is this verb \/dru- which is specially used to signify the quick movement 
of animals like horses,” of water courses," .as also of human beings, In the 
epics its use as applied to birds is also attested to.” Even when applied ta 
deities, it very probably refers to the horses which bring the deities in cha- 
riote to the sacrificers: That is the reason why a horse is called drivayat- 
sokha (RV 10. 39. 10) "bringing his friend quickly’. Its use with a horse is 
further illustrated by such adjectives piven to a horse as roghudri™ (RV 
5. 6. 2; $8.1.9.), mité-dru (RV 7, 38. 7; 10, 64. 6), dravdt-pdn#@ RV §. 5. 35, 
and dravde-cakra RV 8.34.18). In our present context where a word mean- 
ing a dog, and as will be seen below perhaps a hunter's dog, is under con- 
sideration it Is further worthwhile to note that already in the Erdhmanas 
and the epics the verb »/dru-, mostly with abhi, has acquired the meaning 
‘to attack some one, to mush down on some one’. cf. 


tam indro ‘bhyddudrdva hanisyan, Sat. Br. 1. 6; 3, 16: 
abhyadravanta Gangeyom Yudhisthirahitepsaya, Mbh, 6. 99, 14; 
abhidrutam imranye sihhena gajayithapam, Ram. 2. 7. 30; 
mrgtva mrgayudrutd, Bhag. Pur. 4. 17. 14. 


Since the verbs \/drd- and \/dru- are related and since the verb \/dru- is 
more appropriate in expressing the gait of an animal or a bird, it seems per- 
missible to suggest that there once existed a variant vigeakadru (< \/dry-) 
for visetkadra (< \/dré-). As will be seen below, this possibility is in fact 
borne out by the word vitvakedru of the later Sanskrit Lexicons. 


| With these remarks on cakadra (or eekadru), I now turn to the more 
disputed part of the word, viz. its beginning.. In this respect I beg to differ 
from all early interpreters, including Yaska, for | take viz (analysing visea- 
kadra as vis —+-cakedra and not vi+cakadra) as a substantive, meaning 
‘a bird’. vi meaning ‘a bird’ is an old word and is attested to since the ear- 
lest times. The presence of the sibilant in vigeakadra, however, suggests 





VV. drdévante anya fdraya ipa nah “may his (Le. Indra’s) ho | aware 
aici aaah cee ) horses run towards 
18. &f (= <épah) adrovann dretigeneng epptih “Released by the son co Ristisena, 
whters flew on’ RV 10.98.80. Se 8 ot See, oe 
19. yothdnalom prajvalitan pataigdh samabhidrusth // 

| Mbh, 6.46.11, 

bhatkiolgnisadrianh diryari Ravanarpa dardacnars / 
pakadbhyish so mahdte dudrice pategeétvardh // 
Ram. 3.56.45. 

20. It is:also used os an adj. of a wheel, of. RV. 10.61.16. 
ol. The Aévina are given the same epithet in RV 13.1, 
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that here in this form we notice the preservation of another base vis for 
which parallels can be found in the other Indo-European languages Thus— 
Lat, avis ‘a bird’ (= Umbr. evif); AV. vié‘a bird’: OLA itself has besides vi, 
vayas, and from it wayasa; Lith. vistd and Lettish vista ‘hen’ are suggested to 
be the t- derivatives from the weakest grade of an -es stem to be found in 
Sanskrit vayus. 

These correspondences enable us to assume a base vis, besides the 
more common vi, and this assumption will satisfactorily explain the sibilant 
in the form witeakadra (< vis + cakadra) = 

vigcakadra will then mean, if used as an adjective, ‘running very 
‘swiftly like a bird’, and, if used asa substantive with the restricted meaning 
of cakadra noted by Yaska, ‘a dog having the swift gait of a bird, a very swilt 
dog’, It can be shown that similar expressions involving comparison with a 
bird or some other upamana for swiftness like wind or an arrow are not 
unknown to Sanskrit literature. To begin with vf ‘a bird’, we find two 
expressions used as early as the Reveda, viz. vi-patman (1. 180. 2) and vi- 
pekgas (1, 6.2), Both are used as adjectives to horses: wl-patmen means 
‘flying like a bird’ and is used to describe the great speed of the horse just 
as vis-cakadra is intended to show the great speed of a dog. GRAssMANN, 
however, renders vi-patman as “forteilend", and Busrimecx-Rorn as ‘durch- 
fliegend’. Getoner has seen the carrect meaning though he puts a question 
mark when he translates vi-patman as ‘wie der Vogel fliegend (7)'. ‘The 
correctness of this interpretation is shown by RV 6. 3.5 where the comparison 
with 2 bird is clearly expressed—ver na drusddpa raghupitmejamhah * (Agni) 
sitting on woods, who has a speed (or wings) flying quickly Lke a bird,’ 

vi-pakgos has also been variously rendered. Gnrassmann, following 
Sayana™ gives the meaning ‘auf beiden Seiten des Wagens gehend’. But as 
this epithet hardly means anything significant, Bonrtinax-Rorsa suggest ‘die 
Seiten (des Wagens) vertauschend dh. eben so wohl rechts als links gehend’, 
GELONER translates with a question mark ‘auseinanderstrebend (?)'. In my 
opinion all these scholars have missed the point since they take vi as a prefix 
and paksas to mean ‘the side (of the chariot)’ as it is an adjective to horse. 
But for this very reason vi-pakgas can hardly be separated from vi-patman: 
as applied to horses it can only be translated as ‘those having the wings of a 





23. The possibility that estedra which means “the dog's galt* muy further be taken 
to mean ‘the dog’ itself and that cideakadra may be analysed os vid +eckadre to meon ‘o 
dog of the settlement, a domestic dog’ (cf. such formations as grémakukkuja, grima- 
kola and grimasiikara, grémasimha, gramamrga) is ruled out by the fect that in Sanskrit 
Lexicons its variant ciivakedru eppears exactly in the opposite sense, viz, a hunter's 
el Cf rathasye dyayoh pardvayor yoHtde ity artheh. 
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bird, ie., running as swiftly as a bird’. Similarly the chariot of ASsvina is 
described as Syendpatvd ‘having the wings of Syena’ (RV 1. 118. 1). GEUDNER 
translates this word as ‘mit Adlern fliegend’ which, as the accent shows, is a 
little beside the ‘point. 

Among other instances where not the bird but the wind™ (or an arrow) 
stands for great speed we have vateprami ‘quicker than wind’ whieh occurs 
already in the Rgveda 4. 58. 7 as an adjective applied to the streams of ghrta. 
In the Reveda 1. 24. 6 where the eXDression Occurs in comnection with the flow 
of waters, it is used not as a compaund, but as a clause—vatasya pramindnty 
dbhvarh ‘those who beat down or surpass the power of the wind’. The same 
word appears as a substantive in Sanskrit Lexicons in the meanings of ‘a kind 
of antelope’ or ‘a horse’** Similarly in the RV 5. 33, 9 we get mirutiéen as 
a patronymic from marutdgva which is probably to be explained as ‘one 
whose horses are quick like wind." In the epics Vatavege appears as the 
name of Garuda and Saravega ‘swift as an arrow’ occurs as the name of a 
horse in the Kathisaritsigara®* Laghupatanaka is the name of the crow in 
the well-known story from the Paficatantra™ and the Hitopadesa.™ 

Thus vidcakedra originally perhaps an epithet showing the great speed 
of an animal came to be used as a substantive to mean ‘a very swift dog’, and 
this ‘a hunter's dog’ that was expected to run with great speed, That 
this, and not ‘a hunter’, is the meaning of vigcaleadra is shown by the fact that 
eigcakadru meaning 'a dog expert in hunting’ Is recorded by many of the 
important Sanskrit lexicons. That there is some relation between vifcakadra 
of the Nirukta and vidvakadru of the Lexicons has been already felt by 
Bincumcr-Roru; and to the question put by Rarwane—"may not viéea- 
kodru be a corruption of wigeakadra?” the reply may be given in the affir- 
mative. As regards the end syllable'-dra: -dru, I have already shown above 
that there is a possibility of there having existed a form like videakadru 
(< \/ dru) besides viscakadra (< \/ dri) and the actually recorded visvake- 





55 Ci ne wai patdt kitneanddtyo ‘sti / Sat. Br. 5.148; vigor eal devdndm digthah / 
Gat Br. 13.1.2.7: also cf, $4.19. 

96. Ci. vitapramir pvatamryoh, Amara. 25.7; Hemacandm, 1295, also ef, Vaija- 
vant] 66.16; Voij, 26838 gives the additional meaning ‘horse’—haye eifoprami mrge. 
ef. Séyana—marutasidrsavegdévardn maruttévah / 
KSS. 50.170. 
J. Heerm’s edn. 126, ine 12. HOS 11. 
P. Prreson's edn, 6, Hine 7. BSS 33. 
Ci #4 wibvakodrur mrgewikutdlah, Amara. 2:10.23; also cf. Hemocandra 1281, 
Vaijayant! 139.29, Trikindates: 35.73; Visva quoted In the commentary on Trikanda; 
and Medini 195296 Ksirasvimin in his commentary om Amara, explains wiérakadru 
se rivarh kandayaty dhrayate vidvekndrub, vigutars foakulanem esyety eke, vidvakenh 
dravati of / 

33. Op. cit, p. SL 


BRESBN 
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dru of the Lexicographers lends support to this view. vigvakadru therefore 
seems to have come from * viscakadru, About the confusion between ge and 
sv we need not wonder, as the writing of ge and év in Devanagari was likely 
to be confused. In fact in the Nirukta itself four editions to my knowledge 
show the reading visvakadrakarga for viseakadrdkarsa, These editions are— 
the Bibl, Ind, edn. by Samasnasn, Calcutta, 1892-86, the Nimayasigara edn. 
by Pandit Mukund Jus Barsut, Bombay, 1930, the Hindi Nirukta by Pandit 
Sitaram Sasrer, and the Nirukta edited by Manasukharaya Mora, Calcutta, 

Having thus seen that viseakadra means ‘a very swift dog, a hunter's 
dog’, we may now turn to the full citation, viz, vifealadrikarsah, According 
to Durga it means ‘some official who punishes a hunter'™ According to the 


other view quoted by Durga, the expression means ‘a person (perhaps a hun- 


ter)*" who drags a dog.” Sanvp and Sxiinn translate the expression by ‘one 


34. Similar confusion between éec and é Is found with regard to the word gosjhadve 
(Hemacandre 477) which appears as gogthases in the Trikindaéess, (Bombay edn.) 3.15. 
That the two art identical ia shown by their descriptions, Ci. svusthdnasthah poradvdsi 
(Hem,) and svasthinasthah pordn dees (Trik.). In this case, of course, the correct 
reading is with ¢ and mot dc. 

Tn our Imsinnce the mistake may have ocecurred aleo because the word has some- 
thing to do with dog, and the common word for dog Is évan. This is shown by the 
following explanation of viiwakaddra by Pandit Mukund Baxem Jama (p. 66), dvabhih 
sahe kaddrs trakaddra vinidhah ccakadidird yusya aa widvokaddroh deajivanch puruech / 
yod 28 deniva videgkeddreh / sundim hi kaddnth dvakardrah vividhah avakaddra pasryety 
etam/ ydeadridhih dundi kutsitaterd goteyos th ered apy ast santiti bharati dvaina 
vlivekaddrah / 

oo, Cf, wlicnkadrah gvajivandh purusah / tom apornidhe kogmima eld vortemd- 
nam onyo yo dhargati sm wiéeakadnikergah, This and the other view referred ta by 
Durga are also adopted by Pandit Mukund Jua Barewt (Nimayssagara edn, p. 65). 

$6. The hunters are often referred to as dvagenin, dvdganika, or épdyithika ‘one 
moving with a group of dogs’. Manusmrt! 4216, while mentioning the pertons st whose 
place a Braéhmana is forbidden to take food, refers to hunters as dvavat, Kullika explains 
the word as ‘“dkhetakdrtham sunah posakéndm’, ond BUNLER translates it og trainers af 
hunting dogs’, Yajfinvalkya 1.163 refers 1) these persons by the term éeevrttinch (esdm 
annadi no bhektaryain). The commentator explains fvarritin os sevakch fraval lub- 
dhako wi But It would be more proper to explain the word as ‘a hunter, who obtains 
his maintenance from dogs’. CL the use of the expression évajivanah purusnh by Durga 
nf. mm. d above ond ‘“sungh kargetu vrttyarthe’ in Mbh. 124580, quoted on page 129. 
In the Vij. Sam, 16.27 (also cf. 30.7) salutations to Rudra in different forms ure enu- 
merated, and among these the hunters are referred to ag deanin. There we read—namah 
évanibhyo mygeyubkyad ca vo nomah. In the Vaj, Sath. 16.28 they seem to be referred 
to as Suapeti "lords of dogs’ Cf. namah dvabhyoh suapatibhyad ca vo namo. Probably 
the hunter is intended when in the Bhaig. Pur. 921.9 it ls-anid thot an atithi, surrounded 
by doge and later called évapefi, approached Rantideva to beg food. In the Harivathaa 
id6¢5, Pisdca Ghantikarna practising hunting with a troop of dogs is styled as évapa. 

a7, anye tu brevate / dvaiva vlgeckadrah /.....fam akargath yah purusah ea pid- 
caokedrdkargah ,/ 





who drags about like a despicable dog. RaAswanr does not explain the 
whole expression, as in his opinion the original reading in the Nirukta was 
probably vigeakadrah and not vidcakadralearsah. The reason given by him 
for this assumption is that in the present text of the Nirukta we have Yaska's 
explanation only of the former and not of the latter. Béuriincs-Roti and 
Mowren-Wittams only repeat what Durga has said about the expression, 
‘Hundeziichtiger oder Ziichtiger eimes Hundehalters’ or ‘the chastiser of a 
dog-keeper or of a dog.’ Prof. Vana translates the expression as explained 
by Durga, ‘a person who punishes one whose livelihood is on dogs." As Prof. 
Varma does not refer to the other view mentioned by Durga, he apparently 
, supports the view of Durga. 
But it seems that not Durga’s view, but the one cited by him (viz, 


wiseakadram — évdnam dkargati iti) is supported by the following references 
from the Mahabharata. There in the AnuSdsanaparva (15. 4415 ff.) Bhisma 


narrates an old story (itildsavi purdnam) to Yudhisthira about King Vrs4- 
darbhi and the seven sages viz, KaSyapa, Atri, Vasistha, Bharadvaja, Gauta- 
ma, Viévamitra, and Jamadagni, These sages were once caught in a period 
of severe draught, and during their wanderings, they were once able to col- 
lect a heap of lotus-stalks from a lake. But before they could eat them, the 
stalks had disappeared. The sages suspected one another of theft, and in order 
to prove their innocence they proceeded to take oaths in turn, When his 

anadhiiyaparo loke gunah sa parikargatu /“' 

parivrit kamavrttas tu bisastainyarh karoti yah //" 
‘Thus in the first line a Brahmana, not doing his studies, but dragging dogs 
behind him, while sporting or hunting with them, is referred to. Brahmanas 
who indulged in sporting with dogs were not unknown to Manu. He calls 
them évakridi® and mentions them among those who are disqualified for 
death pierced by the arrows of Yama’s men. cf. ye tu tha vai Svagardabhapa- 
tayo brahmanddayo mrgayérildra atirthe ca mrgdn nighnanti tin api sam- 
poretal laksyabhitan yamapurust igubhir vidhyanti™ 





8 Sancr’s Eng. Tr. of the Nirukta, p, 2; H, Sedip, The Nirukta, lis place in 
old Indian Literature and etymologies, p. 825. (Lund. 1926). 

49, Nirukto's Murathl Translation, p. 87. 

40, Op. cit, p: D4. 

41. The correspondence between dunah porikergatu in this verse and viseakad- 
ram (= define) dkergati in the interpretatlon referred to by Durge is worth noting. 

49.) Mbh, 13.4515. 

48 Manu. 3.164. Kullike explains dvakridi as kridarthar: dunah posayati, 
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But if the person referred to in the first line of the above Mbh. verse 
is identical with the parivrdt"* of the second line, then the activity of being in 
the company of dogs will apply also to a wandering mendicant and not 
merely to a Brahmana. In this yery story from the Mahabharata we are told 
that in order to protect the seven sages from the YAtudhani created by King 
Vrsadarbhi, Indra had joined them in the form of a wandering mendicant 
who was accompanied by a dog. (cf parivrajantar sthaliigain ‘parivrdjary 
Sund saha)“* The name of this mendicant appears in the story as Sunahsakhe. 

After the present story is completed, Bhisma narrates to Yu uisthira 
another similar incident which had occurred in the bygone days. At that 
time many sages who were on a firthaydtrd were required to take oaths to 
prove their innocence. On that oceasion Vasistha declared: 

asvidhydyaparo loke Spanan ca parikarsatu 
pure ca bhikgur bhavatu yas te harati puskaram //4 

The close similarity between the oath taken by Vasistha on this ocea- 
sion and the one ascribed to him in the story referred to above will be easily 
seen. Here in the second line we have bhikguh in the place of parivrit, and 
the use of ca in the second line shows the identity of the bhiksu with the 
person referred to in the first line, The expression pure ... bhavatu seems 
to explain Icimarrttah of the first oath as pointing to the mendicant's neglect- 
ing his duties with regard to the residence.* 





45. The use of the prefix parl in parikergatu seems to point to such an identity 
with the perivrit. 

46. Mbh. 13.4459, 4465, 4503, ete. 

47. Mbh. 13,4563. 

43. In the Mbh, 124574 fs referred to a similar mendiennt staying in a house 
(atithir grhasatatho "stuy., Manu (643) expressly states that a mendicunt should Tmt. 
dwell in a house and should go to a village only to beg alma (Cf. anagnir aniketah syid 
primem annirtham dirayet/, Also cf. Yajfia. 357 (bhikedrtharh grdmam adrayet): 
View, 96.2 ((bhikgirtharh gnimaw tyit), 12 (na gréme dvitiydm nitrim dvavet). 

But the commentator Aparirka on Yajfinvalkya (3.57) observes that the rule of 
not slaying in a village applies only to the two kinds of mendicants known os Harhss 
and Paramahatisa. For the other two kinds of mendicunts, viz, Kuticara and Buha- 
daka, staying in a village is permissible. In ewpport, he also clies o passage from FPra- 
pall Cf. bhikeirtham eva grimam éérayet pravifet / na nivdeddyartham./ tato onimdd 
anyetraiva nivaset aya oa hatheaperamahatianyor vidhih / heuficerabahidakeyos tu 
oréme “py avesthdnom eati/ tatha eg Prajdpati\—“vates parlerijaka nama coturvidhd 
bhovanti tatra (te ca) kuticaro baltidako havisah peramaherwedd eeti/ kuticaro adme 
bagrie vartamino vigatdicoluse dhttagniza bhiketeh bhufiitno vyapagutakamalredhalo~ 
bhamohdhathkdra yod drmanugraharh kurute aa kuticaro ndmay......" In the Mbh. 
13.0478, however, where these four kinds of mendicants are enumerated keuticara 
appears as hrutiocka. cf. 

ecturvidhd bhikgaves te kuficakabebidakan/ 

havhach paramaharhead co yo yoh pofedt se wttamal// 

Apparently the same stanza, but with the reading kuficera, has heen quote! hy Kullitka 

18 
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Similar expression is also used by Azgiras and Parvata in their respec- 
tive oaths as follows: 
Angiras—asucir brahmalcigo® ‘stu évanai ca parikargatu / 
brahmahdnishkrtis™ cistu ys te harati puskaram / /* 


while commenting on the word vedasayhnpisika occurring In Manu, 6.86 which he ex- 
bhiksave wktah—eaturdhd bhikgoves tu syuh kuticerebalvidekaws. Kuficard, as a 
mendicant, is also found in the Arunyupanisat (section 2) and in the ASramopamisat 
(section 4}, Bouruixcn-Rota appear to distinguish this word kuticakea and give it 
the meaning—(kufi-+ care) “eme best. Art von Asketen, die von Hiitte zu Hiitte 
betteln -pehen’. 

Kugicaka, however, lg not restricted to the Mahabharate. It is found once again 
in. the Bhig, Pur, 32243. cf. nydse kuficakch pirveris bohvodo herteanigkriyau. Among 


the Sanskrit lexicons, Trikanda, 211 gives putrénndda and kufienka a3 synonyms. in 
these two names, the former seems to show that this kind of mendicant was looked 

© by his son for his maintenance, The commentator, who also notes the varinnts 
ko and keuficara, explains the word as kutyim kufen va cabal tppyatl,. Bowruiwar- 
seem to follow this commentator when they explain the formation ss follows— 
s wort zetiegt sich in kufi+ coke (von kon: val, cack) der noch einer Hiitte Gefallen 
finiet’ Mowms-Writams nlmost dees the same thing when he gives the moaning, 
‘delighting in staying in the house’ (kuti “house’), ‘a kind of religious mendicant (who 
lives at his son's expense)’, The same meaning is nscribed to Auticara by Fulliika (cf. 
his commentary on Manu, 6.86) who refers for thiy meaning to Manu. 6.95; mtirnpesya 
garvolkermint kearmodosin apanudans sipate vedam abhyosyea putraigeerye sukharh 
vaset// 

In Ind. $1.2 p.. 179, we find the following foot note om kuficara; “an ascetic of a 
particular order, one who consigns the care of his family to his som and remains at home 
engaged solely in devotion; Witsox sv." In the Aéramoponisat (sectlon 4), these ascetics 
are described az begging alms-at the houses of their sons, cl. totre kuficordh suaputra- 
orhegu bhaiksacaryorh coranta Gtmanath prartheyante, Bosxovr, however, while trans- 
lnting the nbove passage frem the Bhig. Pur. (3.1243), renders kutieake as “ceux qui 
ayont tout ebandonné, Uennent encore aux devyoirs de leur orire,” 

Wo a mondicant could elso be scen moving in the company of dogs, as is seen in 
ome of the passages cited from. the Mahabharata above, ont ts tempted to analyse 
‘pijeakadra as videnka-dra ‘a dog moving with viécaka’, and \uulerstand *eliceko, which 
is net recorded in literature, ac a kind of mendicant like kuficnko, ‘whi-coka would 
mean ‘otis who likes to dwell in # settlement or a house’, perhaps ssid sarcastically of 
a monk who does not observe the riles of residence and still Hives in 4s house or in a 
town, (ch pure ca bhiksur bhevetu, cited from the Mbh. 13.4563 above). But this 
explanation is not possible because kuficelra Itself, on the basis of which “vifeaka ts 
presupposed, is rendered doubtful by the variant kuficars, Moreover this explanation 
presupposes that Yaska probubly did not know o base like videoka applied to a kind of 
mendicants. On the other hand Yaska clearly gives the base cakedra used in his days 
in the senee of ‘a dog's gait’. 

49, Mowmer-Wietrams gives for brahmakite the meaning ‘a thoroughly learned 
Brahman’ which is hardly applicable here, 

50, The printed text reads brahmnaha nigkrtié which ts obviously a mistake, 

51.. Mbh. 13. 4566. 


ef 


PEs 
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Parvata—grime eddhilcytah so "stu kharoyinena guechatu / 

gunah kargatu wrtiyarthe yas te harati pugkeram / /%* 

A different explanation of viseakadrdkarsa is perhans possible. Sanup 
has already felt that in this cotipound a comparison is intended between vig- 
etkadra and dkarga, ef. his trans. ‘one who drags about like a despicable dog" 
given above. However, he does not seem to have rendered the comparison 
well, as dkarsa can hardly mean “one who drags about’, If, on the other hand, 
we are right in interpreting viseakedra as a dog, we may not separate the 
expression viscakadnikargah from adkarsasvah which is given as an illustration 
in the Kasika and the later grammatical treatises while commenting on 
Pénini's sutra 5. 4. 97—‘upamandd apranisu’. ‘The siitra teaches the use of 
the suffix a (tac) after Svan ‘a dog’ when this word comes at the end of a tat- 
puruga compound and is employed as upamaéna for an inanimate object, The 
one instance given to illustrate the rule is dkarsaguah which is explained as 
dkargah gveve, The context clearly shows that here « comparison is intended 
between Gkarga and Svan, but it is still to be seen how this comparison can 
be understood. That will naturally depend on the meaning of dkarsah in the 
present context. Neither Bontiince-Rotn nor Monrer-Wii1ams is here help- 
ful because they do not assign any meaning to @kursasvah. The word dkarse 
is explained by the author of the Balamianorama commetitary (p, 539) as 
some wooden instrument (haying five points like the fingers of a hand) used 
for the drawing of corn from granary™ Though this and the other commen- 
taries do not further explain the comparison contained in dkarsagvah, it seems 
that according to the commentators here the action of drawing out the corn 
with the wooden instrument is compared with the digging of the ground done 
by a deg with its paw. 

This meaning of akearsagvah appears satisfactory, However it may be 
pointed out that in the above compound dkarsa is compared to a dog™ and not 





s2. Mbh. 13. 4580. A Brahmana is not expected to goin a ugtraydna or a khara- 
tine. cf. Mami 11.202; YA, 3.201; Vienu, 23, 

53. dhreyate kisitadinatedhmeyant anenety dkarioh/ paficingulo dirurliegah/. 
Sabdirthacintamani explains: it similarly—dharsah kdsthavigeso/ dkrsyate “nena khelddi- 
pata dhinyom ity dkargah/ This is aleo adopted by the Tattvabodhini commentary on 
the Siddhintakoumud? In the Sanskrit Lexicon dkarsena (-nt) is given to mean a 
eroorked stick for pulling down fruits ete, ef. the Sabdlakalpadrums as clted in the 
Sabdarthncintamant, (pholapuspidikarseno-pertikdvisesnh, ), 

53a. S.C. Vasu, Eng. Tr. of the Siddhantukaumudi, p. 466 and recently Rexow, La 
Grammaire do Panini (Paris, 1951), 0. p. 128 therefore seem to translate the compound 
as “a dog-like bow’ and ‘ore en forme do chien’ reepectively, But it is difficult to under- 
stand this comparison. Kumudaranjan Hay In his edn. of the Siddhintskaumudl with 
Eng. Tr. If. 224 renders the compound ad ‘ari ‘wooden dkerga resembling a dog’ ond 
explsins akarea in his Sanskrit commentary as ‘peficiigulo dhdnyidikargakah kasthaviéesa. 
Gkarguh, yena dtape sogondrthain dhanyddikary préaigane dkrsya wiksipyate dtapdtyaye ca 
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to its paw. It would therefore be more natural to take dkargah as an agent 
noun referring to the person who does an action comparable to that of a dog 
and it is possible to imagine one who draws lines on the ground with his foot 
like a dog. The commentators were forced to interprete dkarsa as a wooden 
instrument because the word has occurred in an instance which exemplifies 
Panini’s stitra which teaches the use of affix -2 after oan when an inanimate 
object (tprinisn) is compared with it. But in the case of vigeakadrdékargah, 
the word ‘Svan’ for dog is not used. Hence in this case we are free to inter- 
prete Gkarsa as an agent noun and understand the comparison as between a 
man and a dog drawing lines on the ground (vitcakadra ivdkarsah), 

The verb \/karg in the sense ‘draw lines on the ground (with sphya)' 
is used in the Lityiyana Srauta Sitra 5.1.4. Read—sphyendhavaniydt 
paméin upahatyottarasya veder daksindd antdt karsann hid Gvedi / The 
Brahman priest is here enjoined to draw a line (Ieargan) from the southern 
end of the Uttara Vedi upto the Vedi: This act of drawing line with 
spliya is often expressed with the verb \/likh-™ with or without some pre- 
fixes: Thus we read in the Taittiriya Samhita 5, 1 3. 4—parililhuti rolgasam 
apahatyai / tispbhih parilikhati trivrd vd agnir yavan eviignis tasmad rak- 
simsy apahanti / This refers to the drawing of the three lines by the Adh- 
varyu priest round the fire to ward of demons. Similarly at the commence- 
ment.of the Agnyadhana, the Adhvaryu draws lines on the ground in order 
to remove that part of earth which is trodden or spit upon. With regard to 
this It Is said in the Satapatha Brihmans™ (2. 1. 1. 2)—athollilchati / tod yad 
mvs orthivya abhisthitam va abhisthyitam va tad evdsyad etad uddhanti 

-tismad vd ullikhati / 

This interchange between »\/karg- and \//likh- is observed also in later 
literature. In the Harivarnéa (5778) the river Yamuna dragged by Balarama 
is said to be ldngalollikhitd.™ Otherwise the use of «kare with Wagala is 
fairly common. ef. tesya Hehgntahastasioa kargato yojnamandalam (Ram. 
3.4.12), karganto ldvgalaih 3.13825), etc. With the base +/krs-, we 
have in the Reveda sunam nah phila vi krsantu bhiimim (4. 57. 8; also cf. 


saksinyate (sic) ach This is similar to the mooning given by other Sanskrit commenia- 
tors referred to above. The author, however, here understands the comparison with the 
dog and not with its paw as suggested 

4. The commentator, an the above passage from the Létyayann, says—krec 
vilekhane/ 

$5. For drawing lines on the ground with the horn of a black untelope, cf, Katy. 
6c. &. (Acyuta Granthuméli, No, 4, Enashi) 7.5.23—bhfimau collikhoti—commentator— 
apagesa bhiamau rekhdmy kurt; also ef. 7.6.17; Ap. Sr. 5S. (Ganur, Caloutta, 1862) 1LB.5, 
2514; 73.14; Sat. Br, 33,15,6; 3.6.1.3, ote. 

Sh Also of. Ind. Spr, 2ll—eaurerpair Mdigaldgrair vilikhetl cosndhdm aorke~ 
milespe hetoh, 
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10, 117.7), Derivatives from both \/karg and 1/likh are found side by side 
In the following verse from the Kuthisaritsagara (33, 31)— 


yaved. vrajami tivac ca Lingalollikhitdavanim / 
gayantam kancid adrikgant kirsikery kgetramadhyagam / / 


| With regard to the action of digging the ground with the toes by the 
human beings, the same verb \/likh is often used. It appears that this acti- 
vity was regarded as a érigdracesta, and the circumstances in which the 
persons are described as involved in drawing lines on the ground fully justify 
this supposition. Thus in the description of the princes gathered for the 
svayamvara of Induinati, we read®t- 
akuficitagrdigulind tato "nyahk kimeitsamavarjitanetrasobhah / 
tiryaguisamsarpinakhaprabhena pddenahaimar vililelcha pithari™ / / 
_____ ‘Similarly while describing the figitdni of a ndyiled, it is said in tha 
Sahityadarpana**—argusthdyrena tlikheati sakatikgaiy. niriksate / dagati sva- 
dharath capi briite:privam adhomukhi / / 
The Bhagavatapurana (3.23.50) describes Devahiiti, when. Maitreya 
was about to lenve her, as follows :- 
likhanty adhomukhi bhimirhy padé nakhamanisriya / 
wedca lalitar vicar nirudhydsrukalimh ganaih / / 
Description of the cowherdesses who had come to sport with Krsna, on 
aring his advice to return to their respective homes, runs as follows :— 
krivd mukhdny ava guech gvasenena Susyad- 
bimbidhardni caranena bhuvai likhantyah / E 
99, 99, | 
The Amarusataka™ at one place describes the lover who is wailing far 
his beloved to give up her pride as—likhann dste bhiimimn bahir avanatah 








hagsvata Purana 10. 





58. Here of course the lines are drawn not on the ground but on the fontstool 
of gold. it appears that this act of drawing lines on the ground with tocs came to be 
regarded og a bed behaviour and hence Manu forbids a» Brahmanu from doing |t—na 
ecita pralikhed bhatmim, 4.55; also cf. Vienu 714i (Jouy—Inatitutes of Visenu) na bhuvem 
dlikhet; Suéruts 2144.21 (Calcutta edn.) na bhaminh vilikhet. In a stanza contained in 
the Indische Spriiche (4462) this act of keitinakhalikhena ju mentioned among those which 
indicate Joss of wealth. That Is the reason why Mallinétha while commenting on the 
above stanza from the Raghuvatida observes—Dhimivilekhoko ‘yom apalakesneke itindu- 
matidisayoh/ bhimivilekhenam tu lakemipinddahetuh/ 

38. 3.147 (Shri Venkatedvara Press edition, Bombay, 1916). 

60. Versa 7, Bombay, 1889 (Kavyaniila 18), 
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prinadayito, At another place the same work™ describes the beloved, when 
the lover was about to go on journey, with the following words :— 

moma pafam avalambya prolliklantt dharitrim / 

yad anu kptavafi sd tatra vico nivrttih / / 

This gesture not only indicated Srigdra, but also showed arrogance on 
the part of the person doing it. This is evident from the actions of Duryo- 
dhana in the presence of the sage Maitreya who was advising him to keep 
good relations with the Pandayas— 

evan tu bruvotes tasya Maitreyasya visdm pate / 
firumh gajakarikdram kurendbhijagh@na sah / / 
Duryodhanah smitath krtvd caranen4likhan mahim / 


oh i & > # & 


tam aba cooniiuah ttl vilticharctava ecsunitivaiec. 
drsted Duryodhanam rajan Maitreyath kopa dvisat / / 
Mbh.. 3.11.28 ££ 
The same action, however, indicates only dejection of mind in the 
following description of Bharata when he informs Vasisjha that he would not 
accept the kingdom of Ayodhya— 
tam avdkéirasam bhimirh carapdgrena Raghavam / 
vilikhantam wuvdedrtain Vasistho bhagavin reih / / 
Ramayana 2.80. 15. 
The same verb is also used when some animals sre described as enga- 
ged in doing a similar action, e.g. 
(1) Siva's bull on the mountain Himalaya is described as :— 
tusirasaighdtasiiah khurdgraih 
‘gemullikhan darpakalah kakudman / Kumara. 1. 56. 
(2) The pupil of Kanva while describing the early morning makes a refer- 
ence to the deer with the scllewing words— 


, Sakuntala 4, first iijterpolated verse after 3. 
(3) About the boar seen by Arjuna it is said— 
nighnan prothena prthivirn vilikharns caraneir api / 
Mbh, 3.163, 18. 
(4) The Varadha Brhatsamhité (28.5) includes the following among the 
signs of imminent rain :— 
mirjara bhysam avenim nakhair likhanto 
Een ieatink salons acini anlvedayanti / / 
It will thus be seen that the action of drawing lines on the ground with 
a foot by men and animals is expressed by the verb \/likh, A similar use of 
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Vkars. could not be traced by me. I have, however, shown above that an 
interchange between these two verbs has been attested to since early times, 
If on the basis of that evidence we are permitted to derive dkarga from 
Vkarg=/likh (note the use of @/likh above) in the sense of ‘drawing lines 
on the ground’, then the substantive could be taken as an agent noun refer- 
ring to the person involved in such action. The compound expression viéea- 
kadrikergah involving comparison, thus comes to mean ‘a person scratching 
the ground with his foot as a dog with its paw.’ It is well-known that a dog 
is often used as an upamina for a beggar™ and a servant. Comparison with 
4 dog in the sense of ‘a dog in the manger’ is also familiar. If the present 
interpretation of viseakadrakarsah is correct then it would point to one more 
activity on the basis of which s man could be compared to a dog. At the 
moment, however, this suggestion may be taken for what it is worth for want 
of sufficient stpport. 

One more thing of grammatical interest still remains to be noted. In 
dkarsasvah we have the upamana évd az the second member of the compound 
(@karsah sva iva), and this is the normal order of words in compounds where 
the common property between the upamdna and the upbameva is not stated. 
But in vitcakadrikarsoh the upamaéna happens to be the first member of a 
compound (viscakadrah iva dkargah), Now compounds of this type with the 
reversed order of the upamina and the upameya are not altogether unknown 
to Sanskrit literature, and the commentator cites the instance phalakasakiham 
on Panini 5.4.98.% Here the upamina stands as the first member in a com- 
pound (pialakem iva sakthi), thus showing the reversed order, The com- 
mentary Tattvabodhini on the Siddhantakaumud! (p, 179 Nirnayasigara edn., 
Bombay) cites the view of Madhava who, taking a clue from phalokesaktha, 
would form such compounds with upamana as the first member in a general 
way. In fact Vopadeva™ explains even dkarsagvch as a compound with upa- 
mana as the first member: (adkarga ira Sra) = and following him Bdéwnanen™ 
translates Panini’s Siitra 5.4;97 (uwpaemandd aprinisu) cited above as “Auch 
nach einem Worte, mit dem Svan verelichen wird, wenn jenes kein lebendes 
Wesen hezeichnet.” He also explains dkarsadpal: — dkarsa ive ani, 

62. The kt suffix—ao(-ac) signifying the ogent Is taught by Pinini after the verbs 
pacddl (3.1134) which is an dkrtigena; also cf. Wurrwey, Sanskrit Grammar, F 1148-10 
(p. 423). 

6. Cl, arimyaty atmodanirthe katham ahaha @und no momo picakah syat/ 
Subbisitaratnabhindagéra 74.78. 

64. Cf, the lustration atiivi sevd on Pan. 34.98, Tt ls explsined as dednam 
atikrdutd / dpdpekgeyd atinial / 

G5. Panini 2.156. 
utiaramppapiredc ca gakthneh/ (comm. cakdrdd wpamdndtc oa). 

Rta ova jadpokdd aaiminysvactnenapy woamdnasya semis iti Maddhavah/ 
Mugdhabodha 6, 42 (p, $8), ed. O, Bourumon. (St. Petersburg, 147), 
Pinini's Grommatik, p. 276 (Leiprig, 1887). 
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A PASSAGE FROM HARIBHADRA’S SAMARADITYAKATHA 
BF 


A. M. Grartace, Dharwar 


Among the numerous works in Jain Maharastri, the Samarddityakatha 
of Haribhadra undoubtedly occupies a prominent place. But in the absence 
of a close study of this masterpiece of a great poet and scholar, many of its 
beauties remain hidden from us. A number of passages from his work are 
in need of a closer interpretation and explanation, As a striking example I 
discuss here a small passage from the sixth Bhava of this work, which must 
be explained in a manner different from the attempts made so far and which 
revesls a fine sense of humour and resourcefulness on the part of Hari- 
bhadra. 


Dharana, the hero of the story, who is married to Laksmi, his invete- 
rate enemy of many previous births, passes through many adventures, Once 
while he is sleeping in a temple outside a town called Mahasaras, along with 
his wife after an escape from danger, a thief enters the place to avoid being 
caught by the constables pursuing him for robbing the royal treasury, Dha- 
ans due to the faticue of the earlier day, is fast asleep and Laksmi alone 
becomes aware of the presence of the thief Candarudda. With a diabolic idea 
in her mind, she appracties him stealthily and wants to know from him his 
difficulty, Candarudda explains to her that he is being followed by the 
‘constables and he is hiding In the temple in order to escape them. Laksmi 
promises to help him and explains her plan to abandon her real husband 
Dharana to the constables as the thief and eloping with Candarudda by claim- 
ing him as her husband in the presence of the king if need arises, 


To this suggestion Candarudda makes the following answer, at the 
same time refusing to follow her suggestion and giving reasons for it. His 
words are: (Cendaruddena bhaniyatk) / sundari, atthi eyath, kithtu ahearis 
ettha vatthavvao caucarantpadibaddhko / ao viydnai me tarh agahiyondimom 
saovvaloo ceva ettha mahiliyam ti / The context makes it clear that the 
general sense of the passage is to point out the difficulties which Candarudda 
feels in claiming Lakemi to be his wife in open court. For one thing, he is 

a resident of this place and naturally people know him rather well. Secor 
ia te alniedy inavriad and ell: the people of the town know his wits too well 
to believe that Lakemi could be that lady. He himself suggests the use of a 
magic pill to escape and elopes with Laksmi, as the story progresses, 
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Two words in this short passage caucaranapadibaddha and agahtya- 
némarh ... mahiliyam deserve special consideration. The Sanskrit chiya ani 
the ennotations given so far have all failed to point out the real: sign : 
of these expressions which Haribhadra has chosen with a purpose. Caucara- 
napadibaddha is vaguely explained as bharydyukta ‘married’ and agahiyand- 
mah is taken to mean that the peonle of the town know her but not her name, 
While the sense of the first word can suit the context and gives us the re- 
quired sense the meaning of the second is both logically and contextually 
absurd. To know his wife but not her name can in no way add to the diffi- 
culties of claiming Lakemi to be his wife for the thief. It is simply irrelevant 
and Haribhadra, a careful writer, is not likely to add such an expression 
without some significance. 

The passage will gain in meaning and value if we attempt a more pre- 
cise sense of these two words used here. The robber Candarudda is speaking 
with a strain of sarcasm: and alludes to his hopelessly unhappy married life 
and is using language with a sting in it. Both appear to be extempore forma- 
tions based on popular expressions intended to give vent to bitterness. In 
popular Marathi there is a famous expression caturbhuja honé in the sense 
of getting married and usage has humorously extended its use to the act of 
getting captured, No explanation is available for this use except the vague 
idea that the man will have four arms, by counting the arms of his wife. This 
will not however explain its extended sense, which implies that the man is 

agined es having four arms, which in the later case may he due to the cus- 
bmn of tyikg ropes to iat whol Jed captive. Apart from this problem 
which must be left to the study of the Mar&thi idiom, it is evident that Hari- 
bhadra had before him, this or a similar expression in the sense of ‘to get 
married’ which alone would explain the twist he has given to it to allude to 
the unhappy marriage of the thief, possibly with a shrew. In contrast with 
the expression caturbhujapratibaddha, if we guess such a Sanskrit word, 
Haribhadra coins a parallel word ectutheanesaaaistigiliiie meaning ‘having 
the ill luck of getting married.’ But there is, I think, a deeper suggestion in 
it. Caturbhuja, in Classical Sanskrit, is the most frequent epithet of Visnu 
and we know that Indian custom considered the bridegroom as w form of this 
great god at the time of marriage, as can be seen from the phrase visnurii- 
pine vardya. Though the words of the ritual are late, they reveal an essen- 
tially popular idea involved in marriage. Thus caturbhujapratibaddha may 
well have been intended to allude to this temporary deification of the vara 
by identifying him with Visnu. Now Haribhadra has turned the tables as it 
were and coined the word catuhcaranapratibaddha, exploiting in full the other 
sense of catuhcarana a synonym of catuspdda ‘a beast’. The expression thus 
means, if rendered fully: ‘I have been led in a wedlock, thereby degrading 
myself to the state of a beast.’ The contrast between caturbhuja and caruh- 
cearana gets its full force, alluding to the unhappy marriage of the speaker, 
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Still more striking is the sense of the other expression agrhitandma 
(-niimni) mahilika, What the thief wants to say is the fact that he cannot 
agree to claim Laksmi as his wife because his real wife is well known arid 
“9s still alive. This would become clear if we recollect the original Sanskrit 
expression after which this word was newly coined by Haribhadra, This ts 
undoubtedly the word sugrhitandman. Long ago Lévi discussed the meaning 
of this word along with three others, occurring in the inscription of Rudrada- 
man, in works of dramaturgy, in Bana’s works and in the lexicons. Hs came 
to the conclusion that the word sugrhitandmen is used in two distinct senses 
(i) as a mode of address used by the disciple, a son or a younger brother to 
designate a person to whom he owes respect and (11) in a funeral sense as 
it were, when a deceased person is respectfully referred to. This second 
usage is frequent in the works of Bina (cf. evath uperate’pi sugrhitanaémni 
tite) and in the inscriptions (cf. inscriptions of Rudradaman and Mangalesa). 
Lévi defines the sense of the word as 'to mention the name of a person, more 
especially a dead person accompanied with qualifications which bring good 
fortune, and which, thanks to their value as omens, may have a happy influ- 
ence on the posthumous destiny of the deceased or on the future destiny of the 
living’ (LA. xxii p. 167). 


Here is again an extempore creation of a word by Haribhadra meant as 
a counterpart to sugrhitandman, used in the sense of one whose name no ons 
would like to mention for fear of misfortune and an implied suggestion that 
the person is yet alive. The robber, as the sequel tells us, has no objection 
to run away with Laksmi but he cannot claim her as his wife in public for 
unfortunately his wife is alive and a source of ill luck to him. And people 
iknow her too well. He is thus sorry to tell her that he is married, that 
his wife is still alive and people know her well. Therefore he cannot accept 

We here see Haribhadra using language with a suppleness and a fine 
sense of humour which is as suggestive as it is forceful. It expresses with 
extreme brevity the suppressed feelings of the robber about his unlucky 
marriage. 








BY 
A. N. Urapaye, Kolhapur 


The use of language in India has thrived all along in two channels: the 
literary and the popular. The first is essentially a book-language, polished 
and cultivated according to rules of grammar and perpetuated in well-trained 
memory before it came to be committed to writing: this was obviously the 
concern of a chosen few, of the literate and learned and of the priest and 
pundit. The latter was a practical pursuit and a spontaneous effort, The large 
mass of illiterate population inherited some form or the other of a language 
and went on using it for mutual understanding. This evolved more speedily 
and varied in different localities in the absence of any strict grammatical 
standard and fixed literary models. By the very nature of the situation, these 
two could not have been water-tight compartments. ‘The records in Old-Indo- 
Aryan do indicate that elements from popular dialects have percolated in 
them; and the Vedic language shows what are called Prakritisms, obviously 
from the stratum of a predecessor of Middle-Indo-Aryan which was shaping 
itself in the popular mouths before it came to be given the status of a literary 
or book language. 


The dialects of illiterate masses were designated at different times and 
in different places by terms such es Loka-bhis& (Le., common man’s speech), 
Prakrta (Le., natural speech of the populace), Deéi-bh&sd (Le., local or coun- 
try language), Apabhraméa or Avahatth’ (ic, deviating from the standard 
language), etc. Some of these very terms, as time passed on, came to be 
used to designate some or the other dialect of a locality that was given the 

dardised literary language and used in literature. In the 
literary Prakrits, right from the beginning, we find the Apabhrarhés elements 
steadily intruding; and further, both Prakrit and Apabhrarnéa (Middle-Indo- 
Aryan) works show Defi elements, some of which are New-Indo-Aryan in 
nature. These Desi elements include Austro-Asiatic and Dravidian elements 
as well, The whole process is highly complicated and intermingled, and there- 
fore, it is often difficult to locate these popular elements to their sources, in 
the absence of authentic records.’ It is proposed in this paper to put together 
the various Marathi elements found in a Prakrit drama, 





LG, Sapte: On the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Indian Antiquary, 
vols. LX-LXM, paragraphs $4, ete; A. N. Uranare; Candralekhd, Bombay 1945, Intro,, 
pp. Af; 5. N. Grosan: Apobhrathéa and post-Apabhratica Features in the early Pra- 
krits, LH.Q., XXX. pp. 2454. 
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Ghanasyama was # native of Maharastra, but resided in Tanjore having 
become the minister of Tukkoji I (4. 1729-35) of Tanjore. He was a volu- 
minous writer, starting his literary career at the age of 12. As he himself 
reports, he composed §4 works in Sanskrit, 20 in Prakrit and 25 in vernacular, 
He covers various branches of literature: plays, poems, anthologies, Campiis, 
cammentaries and treatises on technical subjects like grammar, rhetorics, 
philosophy, ete. In fine, he was a tireless writer and a prodigy indeed: some 
of his commentaries were produced within a day, or a night, or even a part 
of it; He is offensively vain and self-conceited; he paraded his learning in 
yarious quarters; and he was out to show that he was superior to many of 
his predecessors. It is this trait of his that often induced him to strike novel 
notes in his literary undertakings. 
Lately, a critical edition of Ghanasyama’s Anandasundari is brought 
out by me It is.a Sattaka, a drama entirely in Prakrit, like the Karptira- 
manjare of Rajatekhara (c. 90 ap.) and Rambhamanjari of Nayatandra 
(c. tie of the 15th century a.o.). Réjasekhara’s ancestors came from 
faharaistra, and what are termed Marathicisms® are detected in the Karpare- 
maijars in a good measure. Nayacandra was staying in the: neighbourhood 
of Maharastra, and possibly therefore, he has introduced a Marathi song in his 
play. Almost continuing the early practice of using Desi words in Prakrit, 
hanaSyama freely and studiously introduces in his Anandasundar? a num- 
ber of formations from nouns and verbs available in Marathi; and they are 
presented below with a few critical remarks. 
aithara (attadasa corrected as atthara in P, but T has yatthdraha), p. 25, 
Pk. attharaha, Mar (athi) athard, eighteen. 

abbhdlddo (°du), p, 58, Abl. se. of abbhdla, Mar. dbhdla, cloud; the sen- 
tence kim abbhalado padido e80 bilo closely resembles the Mar, 
expression maga kaya ébhdlatina padala hé mulagi?, quite com- 
mon even to this day. Bha(ttanithn) who has written a Sk. 
commentary on this play remarks thus: abbhdle-sabdo degiyah/’. 


ummatta, p. 25, rendered by unmatta in Sk. but ch Mar, urmafa, 
offensive. 


kadhilla, p. 31, generally spelt as kadilla, meaning kafi-vastra; in the 
border land a word kadela is used in Mar, for costly silken sad, 











a 


Published ty Motilal Banorasi Dass, Banaras 1955, 

See Lanman'a remarks in the above ed. p. 201. 

Candralekhd, Intro. p. 42. 

The references to pages noted below have the above edition in view, 
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kalli, p. 5, Loc, sg. of kalla; kalli jjeva pahotte, cf. Mar. kdlaca pahdate, 
just yesterday morning. 
kameoli, p. 10, cf. Mar. loacolt. 
kiyatti, p. 12, ef, Mar. kitz, 
koda, p. 1, Pk. kodda or kudda, cf. Mar. koda-kautuke which is a double 


khadao, p. 12, Desi khattikka, cf. Mar. khajika, a butcher. 

khidakkia, p. 24, Deéi khadakkia, a side-door, cf. Mar, khidald, a 

geha-jamaduo, p. 15, Mar. ghara-j@0ai, a son-in-law staying in father- 
in-law's house. 

goli, p, 13, Kannada gauli, a domestic lizard. GhanaSyama observes 
thus: goli savvana vi saiinati kahedi, sacm gadua tamdula-jala- 
bhamde padat/; but the meaning of this is not quite clear, Bha, 
remarks on this: ega maiirdstriya dhhdnakah /, 

ghedighadiam, pp. 12, 16, ci. Mar. ghadighadi or ghadeghada, every 
moment, 

ghodo, p, 3, Desi ghoda, Mar. ghodé. Ghanasvama refers to horses 
from Sindhudesa where Dirvaé grass appears to be rare. 

gholo, p. 10, Bha. interprets it thus: ép@da-lambi-nivi-sire-samuceayah,/, 
cf. Mar. ghola, also payaghola, hanging as far as feet, 

cahutta, p. 6, Desi meaning nimagna or Gna, but here madhura aec- 
cording to the comm., cf. colloquial Mar. cakota. 

jorvbala, p, 42, Desi jombula, Mar. jambhala or jainbhila, colloquial 
Kannada jambali, a kind of fruit. 

dukkeri, p. 39, cf. Mar. dukkara,-a pig or hog. 

dolesum, p. 16, Loc. pl. of dola, Mar. dola, eye. This is a marginal 
correction for nettesum in Ms. P. 

ddi, p. 14, this is a marginal correction for dhatti, Pk. dhdi, Mar. dai, 
a maid-servant. 

dhiira, p. 7, this is a correction of dhtima; Mar, dhiira, smoke. 

pahatte, p. 5, Loc. sg. of pahatta, Mar. pahdta, morning. 

pimjara, p. 30, cf. Mar, pimjaré, a cage. 

pettdrae, p. 19, Loc. sg. of peftdraa, Desi peda, Mar. petdra, a box. 

pottae, p. 6, Loc. sg. of pottaa, Mar. pota, stomach. 

poraa, pp. 2-3, Mar, poraga, a boy. 
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bahirattha, p. 22, bahiro is corrected into bahirattho, cf. Mar. bahirate, 
a deaf person. 
battakki, p, 15, Mar. baftka, a maid servant. 
baila, p. 52, meaning woman or wife, cf. Mar, baila-veda. 
budana, p. 24, Pk, buddana, Mar. budane, sinking. 
makkada-cetthd, p. 14, cf. Mar. ma@kada-cesta, monkey-like behaviour; 
the phrase is current in Marathi even today. 
memgo, p. 19, Nom. ag. of memga; according to the Sk. comm. itthi- 
memigo eninge memgo iti destyah sabdah/, ci, Mar, 
memgald, weak 
moceid, pp. 8, 10, Mar, moji(?), Kannada micci, shoe. 
lahu-sarikd, p. 9, cf. Mar. laghu-samba, passing urine. 
latiba, p. 20, a marginal correction for diha, cf. Mar. lamba, long. 
vitheua, p. 30, this spelling is known to Pks., but it is very near the 
Mar. vivnect, a scorpion. 
savattia, p. 20, cf. Mar, savata, a cowife. 
soma, p. 24, this spelling is available In Pk: cf. Mar. sone, gold; in 
Kannada hanna, in Mar, hona. 
soriga, p. 18, comm. soriga-sabde vesa-pacakah desiyah, ct. Mar. somga. 
hudugga, p. 52, cf. Kannada huduga, a boy. 
GhanaSyama uses a number of verbal forms, the roots being very much alike 
to those in Marathi: 
ullavndia, p. 43, Gerund from ullerhda-, cf. Mar. oldiidené, to cross, 
Deti ullamnedia, driven out, 
kappiina, p. 49, Gerund from kappa-, ef Mar. kéipiina, Gerund of 
hipand. 
ghusehi, p. 32, Imp, 2nd p. sg. of ghusa- to enter, cf. Mar. ghusané. 
ame? p. 11, Gerund from ghe-, in Prakrit too: cf. Mar, ghetina, Gerund 
of ghen®, to take; similarly hoiina on the margin of Ms. P for 
bhavia, p. 5, and khéina for bhakkhia, p, 46: both hotina and 
kchdiine are available in Mar. 
cakkhane, p. 12, Loc. sg. of cakkhana, in Pk. too; ci, Mar. cikhané; see 
also cakkhijjarnta, p. 3. 
jhakkia, p. 6, Gerund from jhakka- to cover, cf. Mar. jhakané. 
jhurasi, p. 20, Present 2nd p. sg., DeSi jira- and jhira-, cf. Mar, 
jhurane. 
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takkai, p, 42, Present Srd p. sg. of takka-, cf. Mar. tdkane. There is a 
remark on the margin ftakkat sodai iti pa pathah /, 
thakkcimi, p. 15, Present Ist p, eg, ef, Mar. thakané, to halt, to be 





Shevviina, p. 6, Gerund, cf, Mar, thevane: nimahejjan thepvina 
reminds one of Mar. ndva theviina. 

dhakkalerhtio, p, 30, cf. Mar. dhakalan?: also dhalckalanijja, p. 50. 

mijai, p. 30, Present 3rd p. sg: it isa correction of the original sedi; cf, 
Mar, nijané, 

tadapadaariti, p. 30, Desi tadapphade-, tadaphada-, cf. Mar. tada- 
phadané or tadapadané 

davehi, p. 41, dave-dargaya is known, cf. divané, to show, in sub- 

paccérehi, p. 15, a marginal correction for hakkarehi, cf. Mar. paicd- 
rane, to call. 

Pahina, p. 50, cf. Mar, pahiina, Gerund from pahané, to see, 

prina, p. 24, cf, Mar. pitina, Gerund from pin2, to drink. 

peftamta, p. 5, Present participle of petta-, cf. Mar. pefan®, to burn. 

badabadai, p. 15, cf. Mar. badabadan@. On the sentence kukkuro bada- 
badai raja dannedi, the comm. remarks: badabadai iti dediyak 
sabdah/ abhénako'yarm desyah/, 

basadu, p. 9, Imperative 3rd. p. sg. of basa- < baisa- =< upavié to sit, 
cf. Mar, basané. In fact the original wvavisadu is corrected into 
basodu. 

bhukkidarh, p. 8, Past p.p, of bhukka-, cf, bhurhkan? in Mar, to bark, 
to talk irresponsibly. 

radamti, p. 20, rada- is usual in Pk., of. Mar. radan2, to weep, The 
original reading rudamti is changed to redarhti. 

ladai, p. 7, cf. Mar. ladhané, to fight. 

vodhai, p, 35, this is a marginal improvement on karisadi, cf. Mar. 
odhané, tu drag, | 

sodai, pp, 15, 35, this is an improvement on the reading mutneadi, cf. 


hoi hoi, p, 21, this is used in the sense of ‘yes, yes,’ showing consent; 
obviously Ghanaéyima thought this to be the forerunner of the 
Marathi foya hoya which is current in conversation even now. 
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The marginal corrections clearly show how there is a conscious effort 
cn the part af the author to put more and more Mardithi-like words in place 
of the Prakrit ones, The relation between the two Mss. P and T confirms 
this view. There are many sentences which bear the shade of Marathi 
idiomatic usage. For instance, kahisn gadaish varisdim, p. 53, resembles Mar. 
kothe gclé tujhe vars; the stage-direction aperdige muhur dsphdlayan has 
thi as his mother tongue and knowing full well that Dei expressions have 
a legitimate place in Prakrit compositions has studiously used many a 


Further, it may also be noted that the above examples reveal a few 
general tendencies. The suthor wants to make use of Desi elements in his 
Prakrit to give it a more natural appearance or probably to follow the 
tradition of using such elements, as is suggested by a remark of the Prakrit 
grammiarian, Hemacandra (VILL. ii 174: hallapphale ityideyo Mahéristra- 
Vidarbhadi-deée-prasiddha Iokato’ vagantavyah/). We can find in the words 
used by him some definitely of Dravidian or non-Aryan origin (like mocci, 
hudugga, ete.) and others which are common to both Marathi and the Prakrit 
dialect at its basis. But we can easily see that instead of making use of 
Prakrit expressions which were inherited by the Marathi language later on, 
Ghanséyama tries to Praikritise Marathi words and fit them in their Prakrit 
garb, First, this can be seen fram words like atthara (Pk. afthdraha), 
thevvina (Pk. thavitina), ete., in which the phonetic laws preclude a natural 
development of the Indo-Aryan; and secondly, from Maz “athi words like 
nijat, takkai, pettarrta, etc., the origin of which remains doubtful: this may 
be called Prékritisation. The inclusion of a few Dravidian words (mostly 
Kannada) can be explained on the supposition that the current Marathi of 
Ghanagyaima’s time had no objection to borrow, if not had already borrowed, 
them from the neighbouring language. 
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BY 
Inacu J. 5. Taraponewara, Bombay 


The earliest literary works in any Indo-European language are un- 
doubtedly the Sathhités of the Vedas. These consisted largely of hymns 
addressed to various divine powers. From the very beginning these mantras 
were looked upon as specially sacred and special efforts were made to memo- 
rise them, to analyse them and to understand their meaning. The first step 
was to separate each word in these hymns, and this gave us the pada-pathu. 
For this the rules of phonetic combination (sandhi) and of the accent system 
had to be investigated. All these were embodied in the Pratitakhyas (one 
for each Veda), which embody the first linguistic investigations (mainly 
phonetic) undertaken in India, 


With the passing of time the language of the mantras began to be felt 
as becoming antiquated. Special lexical and etymological works were found 
hecéssary to explain the obsolete words used in these mantras. Of these 
works the Nirukta of Yaska is the most important, 


Side by side grammatical investigations were also carried out ond 
several grammatical works were produced. Of these nothing remains but the 
names of some authors, At the end of this period and as the culmination of 
all the early linguistic investigations we get the Astidhiiyi of Panini. This 
is a masterly analysis! of the Sanskrit language as it existed in his days. 
Panini has dene the work very thoroughly and with deep insight, And it 
appears from a study of this masterly analysis that Panini has grasped quite 
clearly many fundamental principles of modern linguistic science. 

Panini is said to have flowrished near Taksadila which was on the main 
road slong which “foreigners” invariably entered India. Naturally, that 
neighbourhood must have contained a fairly large foreign element in its popu- 
lation. It seems strange that Panini with his acute methods of analysis has 
not told us anything about the foreign tongues spoken there, nor about their 
influence upon the “sacred” speech of his people. We cannot but surmise that 
it was his pride in the ‘heavenly tongue” (girvdna-gird), that prevented him 
from alluding to the speech of the barborous mleccha, To us at the present 
lime, it is a matter of regret, for almost certainly Panini must have heard 


L. vyikerana, from vi-d-wWhkr-, to -anolyse. 
20 
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Iranian speech, so closely akin to his own; and it is possible that he may have 
heard some Greek as well. If he had but condescended to investigate these 
“Foreign” dialects the science of comparative linguistics might have been born 


After Panini there was no further progress in the field of language- 
study in India with the solitary exception of Patafijali and his Mahdbhésya. 
And the Mahabhaisya may be taken to be an extensive supplementary com- 
mentary on Panini, The bulk of all subsequent work on grammar and langu- 
age-study consists of commentaries, abridgemenis and simplification of the 
work of Panini. 


Panini’s work acquired a sort of double sanctity for the students of 
Sanskrit. In the first place the language treated therein was the sacred and 
“refined” language of the Gods; and secondly Panini’s extraordinary merit 
was looked upon us specially sanctified and he was promoted to the rank of a 
Muni, on a level equal to that of the great Sages of the Vedas. 


The natural result was that all that the great grammarian had written 
down was accepted as gospel truth; not merely that, but to suggest the least 
change was looked upon with horror. The consequence was: that since the 
time of Panini the study of linguistic phenomena remained practically in the 
same position for well over 20 centuries. The grammar of Panini was taken 
to be the one book for learning Sanskrit and its terminology was applied un- 
changed to all Sanskritic (Indo-Aryan) lancuages* leading to utter confusion 
in the minds of little children who wanted to learn the structure of their awn 
mother-tongue. The attitude has been the direct result of ignoring the his- 
tory of the growth of Modern Indo-Aryan. 


Almost exactly similar has been the state of linguistic teaching among 
the Muslims. The three languages in which Muslim theological works are to 
be found, Arabic, Persian and Urdu, are all explained in terms of Arabic 


The idea generally accepted by most teachers in our Schools and Col- 
leges was that the knowledge of one “classical” language* is enough for at- 
taining a good grasp of linguistics, Languages, both “classical” and modern 
Vernsculars (Indo-Aryan as well as Dravidian) are taught indeed, but that 
is by no means enough for knowing Linguistics. 





2. 1 believe that Dravidian languages have alto had their grammatical structure 
explained after the Sanskrit model. 

3. Arabic is a Sacred language to the Muslims because of the Gorin. 

4. In India these are Sanskrit, Prakrit, Arabic, Persian, Avesta and Pahlavi 
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The language studied must be treated historically. The siages of its 
development and progress should be systematically painted out. There is at 
present an utter neglect of the cultural aspect of our languages. Students 
learn about the grammatical aspect hut nothing at all about the culture. In 
the course of my own studies I learnt details about the various grammatical 
forms used by Kalidisa or Bhavabhiiti but nothing at all about the cultural 
aspect these poets represent nor shout the beauty of their style or about the 
melody of their verse. A great writer is a reflection of the time in which he 
has lived and in a sense he is the creator of the culture he represents. To 
put it in one word the study should be humanised, 


If treated in the manner stated above the study of any particular lan- 
guage, or any set of authors would create human interest and the student 
would appreciate better the position of the language in the history and cul- 
ture of the land, 


Yet another aspect of the teaching of languages has to be noted in this 
connection. There is the notion, almost universally held, that all the old 
“classical” languages are “'dead" languages, No other notion has done greater 
harm to language-studies. Every language, no matter how ancient, must have 
been “living” sometime in the course of its history. Language is the special 
characteristic of the living human being, and so every language must have 
been “living” once, It may have gone out of daily usage as a medium for the 
exchange of thought; but whenever any language is taught one must treat 
it as “living”. To speak of any language as “dead" destroys the very roots of 
language teaching. The method of teaching Sanskrit in our country gives in 
the first place an utterly false perspective by calling it “dead”: and thus it 
takes away all jiuman interest and presents to the student merely a lifeless 
skeleton of dry grammatical rules, This, I believe is the main reason why 
there is a serious falling off lately in the number of students taking Sanskrit. 
The living human aspect of the language must ever be in mind of the teacher. 


Besides being “historical” and “human" language studies must be 
“comparative”, so that the student may get a fair idea of the modern selence 
of Linguistics, We can assert that our country gave birth to the science of 
language, We have forgotten that historical fact and have forgotten our 
achievements in that direction. And today instead of being thought of asa 
science requiring years of patient work linguistics is regarded by the majo- 
rity of our educational authorities as a mass of haphazard guess-work. 

I believe that not more than two or three Universities in India deal with 
the subject at all properly. Languages (even where two languages have to 
be studied) are grouped together from points of view that can hardly be 
called “linguistic,” We have in many Universities boards of studies for Arabic- 
Persian-Urdu, which is not a linguistic grouping at all, but primarily theolo- 
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gical and political. In Bombay we have the Avesta-Pahlavi group which was 
formed from the view point of Zoroestrian theology. Many such clumsy 
rroupings may be pointed out. 


For “comparative” studies we must group together languages at the same 
stage of development, Thus Sanskrit-Greek-Avesta would form a good group 
for study. Arabic-Hebrew-Syriac would make another such group, Persian- 
Pahlavi (Pazand)-Pushto would make another. Two or more modern Indo- 
Aryan languages would give ample scope for comparative linguistics. Simi- 
larly two or more Dravidian languages in their modern stage might be studied. 
For Middle Indo-Aryan Pali and one or more of the Prakrits would offer a 
fruitful field of work. At present we have courses in Pali and in Ardha- 
Magadhi, but the studies are essentially for Buddhist and Jaina theology, 


What I want to emphasise is that we have neglected so far the study of 
languages from the human point of view. We have looked upon language- 
study as an adjunct to theological or political teaching. We must atudy lan- 
guage os such, as a living human subject for mental discipline. Such study, 

ucted in the proper spirit would tend to show the essential unity of 
humanity, This is the lesson Linguistics should teach. 


Two World-Wars in the first half of our present 20th century of Christ 
have shown us all how deeply human beings may be divided for political and 
other ideologies. We are under the shadow of yet a third World-War with 
Atom or Hydrogen-bombs or even something more terrible. We have to get 
out of this shadow and every branch of our educational work must emphasise 
the essential humanity of the human race. I believe the two World-Wars 
were meant as terrible object-lessons for our race. Today every sane and 
impartial human being is thinking that a full realisation of Human Brother- 
hood is the only hope for mankind. And every subject to be taught in our 
schools and colleges should emphasise this human unity. I believe this 
thought of unity and brotherhood is to be the dominating ideal for the second 
half of the 20th century of Christ. Linguistics should have to share this task 
of establishing “The Parliament of man, the Federation of the world,” 
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Uddalaka's teaching in the sixth prapathaka of the Chandogya is easily 
the most celebrated Upanisad text, not only in India ancient and modern, but 
also in the West where the expression tat tvam asi, in the somewhat biblical 
rendering of Thou art That, Is often considered a formula that sums up the 
entire Indian philosophy, Yet there is no 4ruti text of which the meaning 
has been disputed so vehemently as Uddilaka's sadvidya. ‘The oldest inter- 
preters of the Chandogya Up, of whose commentaries we have some frag- 
ments left, Tanka the Vakyakara and Dramida the Bhisyakara,! show that 
already at their time there was a controversy between those who considered 
that sat was brakman without qualities and those who held that sat was 
brahman. with qualities* Correlated with this question whether sat or brah- 
man" as the causa prima possesses qualities or not is the question whether its 
effect, the phenomenal world of individual souls and of matter has a proper 
and distinct reality or not. The problematic relation between the absolute, 
permanent and perfect that is cause and the relative, impermanent and imper- 
fect that is effect has remained the fundamental problem of Vedinta: the 
discussion of this problem has always taken the form of a commentary on 
Uddalaka’s teaching ever since the Siitrakdra had formulated his solution in 
Uddalaka’s terms* Modern research? has made it plausible that the Siitra- 


1. The present writer hay collected the nvailable fragments of both these piirrd- 
edryas of Réminuja in an appenilis to his study of the Vedirthosamgrahs, which will be 
oul shortly. 

2. Fragment XV, quoted Vedirthasamgraha, Pundit Ed, p 143, yuktam/ tadguna+ 
kopisnd! “(also with regard to the sadvidyi) it is appropriate, for meditation iz on an 
object (or: brakman) that has those qualities” (Jankn's Vakya); yady api saccitto pa 
nirbhugnadaivatam guyagenam mananinudhdvet tathdpy antargundm eva devatam bhajate 
“although one, when meditating on the sadvidyA, does not pursue with one's thoughts 
the multitude of qualities (of the daharavidya, ChUp, 8, 1,5) that are negative (apehate- 
pipmd, etc.) or divine (sctyak@mah satyasamkelpah), still one lovingly cognizes the 
Deity as having inner qualities." (Dramida’s bhisya). 

3. We shal! not touch here on the disputable equation sat = brahman of Vedanta. 

4 Brs. 2, 1, 14. 

5. Dasocurra, Indion Philosophy Il, p, 36 8; V. S Guare, The Vedanta (Poona 1926 
= Les Brohma-Soutras et leur cing commentaires, Thesis Paris 1918) who, however, has 
committed the methodological error of not considering Bhaskara's bhasya, which re- 
presents a much more ancient Vedanta than any other bhiisya does, 
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kara adhered to the view of parindma which admits an inner causal transfor- 
mation of the absolute into the relative: this was the view, incidentally, that 
was also adhered to by the oldest Vedantins Taika and Dramida.* The logical 
difficulties implicit in the parinSma view must have been recognized early ; 

| thartrhari, the author of the Vakyapadiya, who apparently for the first 
time availed himself of the ancient notion of viverta to describe the causal 
ywrocess as somehow illusory, not real, only in appearance so.’ Though it 
would seem not yet by Sankara himself* the same view was formulated in 
advaitayedanta. Other Vedintins, however, took a different stand. Bhis- 
kara still represents the more ancient view that the causal change takes real- 
ly place within the qualified brahman, whereas Yamuna’ and more syste- 
matically Rimanuja' integrated a SAmkhya doctrine and maintained that 
porimima only takes place within matter, which, though real and eternal in 
itself, is inseparably dependent on God of whom it constitutes the body. 
Madhva took the same stand but denied Raméanuja’s body-soul identity. 
Within Vedinta we distinguish thus a great variety of views which are all 
read into and proved from the sadvidy& passage vacdrambhanam vikdro 
nimadheyam mrttiketyeva satyam," which, according to the Sittras (2, 1, 14 
tadananyatvam drambhenasabdadibhyah) declares that the world, the effect, 
is no other than its cause, sat or Srahman. 

What was Uddalaka’s own view? It is summed up in 6, 8, 6: when 
all products are successively dissolved in their causes, an ultimate prime 
cattse remains to which all the rest can be reduced: so ya eso ‘nimd aitadit- 
myam idam sarvam tat satyam sa dtmad: it is the irreducible minimum in which 
all this ultimately consists, the satya: it is the Gtman.“ The term satya refers 
us to the passage quoted above where it is stated that in clay products ‘clay’ 
1s satya and that the product, a pitcher, bowl etc, is vdcirambhanam vikaro 
nimadheyam. The crucial term is wicirambhanam. Usually it is taken 
adjectively with ndmadheyam: “the effect is (just) a mame deriving from 











6. Fragment XI, quoted, Bhiskani's Brahmesiitrabhisys ad 1, 4. 25, parindimas ty 
sydd dadhyicirot “there ls on inner catisal change, as In the cose of curds (1urning into 
butter: Ch. Up. 60.1) etc.”; cf. also the Indirect testimony of the Sarvajiatman’s presentation, 
Fragment XVIII and the discussion in Ch. Il of Introduction of my Vedarthasampraha. 

7. Paul Hacem, Vieorta, Studien zur Geschichte dor illusionistischen Kosmologie 
um Erkenntnistheorie der Inder (Ak. Wissensch. und Lit. Abh. Gelstes ete, Ki, 1953, 
nr 5), p. (13) ff 

& Hacker, oc p. (24) &. who describes Sankara’s coamology als “eine Art 
Ulusionistiacher Partadmavdda”. 

Bn Ea es ane Eananeare,, Cheakiemhe Sih: Per, 20, Henares 

aceinning }idnddi etc. 
ugraba, p, 284%; S, Bh, 2.1.15. 








IL ChUp. 613. 
IZ, For Uddéloka’s concept of the atman cf, ChUp, 5.17. 
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speech”. One objection is that the word-order rather reads “the name is the 
effect", another that according to Uddalaka himself speech or vic is a later 
product instead of a cause as drambhena would suggest; the last objection 
is that a tangible and serviceable object like a clay pitcher is not only another 
name of clay, as the old Commentators realized better than many transla- 
tors." Name must mean here what later on is termed ndmeariipe “name and 
form", which, in 6, 3, 2, describes the products or creatures that are “sepa 
rated out of” (vyd\/Iker- ~ vikdra) the materia prima. 

The meaning of drambhana, too, could be specified if we follow up 4 
contextual connexion that is suggested by Ramaénuja and stated expressly by 
Midhva.5 Commenting on advitiyam Ramanuja!™ declares that the term 
conveys that there is no second adhisthatr side by side with sat (equated 
with a personal God) which is the material cause. He refers in this connexion 
to Taittiriya Br. 2, 8, 9,6: kim svid venam ka u aa vrksa dsid yato dydvd- 
prthivi nistataksuh | manigino manasa prechated u tad yad adhyatisthad bhuva- 
n@ni dharayon. This question is answered brahma vanam brahma sa orkea 
ete. The urgency of this reference—which inspired Ramanuja’s use of the 
term adhisthatr for nimittakiranam—becomes clear when we study the can- 
text of the Reveda sikta from which TaittBr. has taken the question: 10, 
81,4. There it is an illustrative repetition of a preceding question (2) kim 
svid dsid adhisthanam drdmbhanam katamat avit kathésie | ydto bhitwim 
jandyan Visvikarma vi dydm durnon mahina visudcaksih “whatever was the 
standing-place, which the basis and how was it by which Visvakarman, when 
producing the earth, put the sky apart by his power, he who sees all?" We 
remark in passing that in st. 8 Visvakarman is styled vicaspati, “lord or pos- 
sessor of pac”. We may compare 10, 129 where it is said that that which is 
sat sprang from that which is not sat, and that sages who reflect discavered, 
after searching in their hearts, that sat is fastened to asat (4 cd): saté bén- 
dhum dsati niravindan hrdi pratisyd kavéyo manisa. Whether one would 
take this last statement ‘as one reply to the question of 10, 81 or not, it cannot 
be denied that the three hymns 10, 129, 72, and 81 are, with many others, ever 
s0 many speculations and formulations of one cosmogonie myth of which the 
evolution and elaboration can be pursued throughout the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads, It would seem that this one myth of the creation of the many 
out of the one had two basic forms, one in which the creation was imagined 


(5. Raminuja, for instance, availing himself of one of the many senses of the 
term, renders vrdei with wyovaluirone “practical purpose” which expresses the initiating 
or actusting function of language. 

id, ChUp. 62,1 sadevedamagra asdekomevddvitiyam “the ait was here (idem 
adverbially) at first, alone without a partner”, 

1S, Madhva (ad BrS. 2,114) refers directly to RV 1081,2 in connexion with dreni- 
bhenc, the expression proving that God needed other instrument; Gaare is too rash 
in considering it Irrelevant (p. 61). 

15a. Vedirthasaingrulia, p. 55 f& 
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woceed from a personal and divine progenitor, and another in which the 
notions of sat and asat, standing respectively for “this which is here, the 
world” and “that which is other than that, its matrix and origin,” took the 
place of creator. Often enough both forms are so interlinked that we can 
hardly distinguish them, Udddlaka’s formulation, so it seems, is an elaboration 
of 10, 12928 But even in this latter hymn, where a tendency to do away 
with divine progenitors is conspicuous, the shade of a demiurge makes 2 
hesitant come-back at the end, if only to have his assistance at and know- 
ledge of sat's origination questioned. In 10, 72, 2 it is Brahmanaspati who 
superintends this origination: brihmonaspdtireti sim karmara iwadhemat | 
devanim piirvyé yugd ‘satah edd ajayota. This hymn again reminds us 
strongly of 10, 81 where it reads (3) sim bahiibhydm dhdmati s@m pitatrair 
dyavabhiimi jandyan devd ¢kah.. This one god is Visvakarman who has not 
only the appellation vieaspati in common with Brahmanaspati,” but other 
features as well: both as the contexts show represent in some respect the 
sun,* who separates sky and earth after their nocturnal union, and in this 
are strongly reminiscent of the anonymous deity of 10, 129 who “watches 
from the far-away sky." 

This context of interconnected speculations on a cosmogenic myth must 
have inspired Ramianuja and Madhva to their explanatory references which, 
possibly, might already have been given in ancient commentaries. More 
obviows must the same connexions have been to Uddilaka himself who lived 
in a milieu of thinkers who tried out ever new and more comprehensive for- 
mulations of this myth. To my mind there can be little doubt that his use 
of the term drambhana was inspired by its place in the entire idea-complex 
concerning the emergence of the many from the one and should as far as 
possible be explained within this idea-complex. 


The same mythical context throws light on the meaning of vic in véca- 
rambhayam. We are justified to make at least a distinction" between this 





16. More details on this pomt Vedarthasarmgraha, Intr., Ch. 1 

17. eg. MS. 2, 6, 6. 

18. For this solar aspect of both Viivakarman and Brohmunagpati, cf. MacponEt, 
Vedic Mythology, 3 39 and 36, 

lfe. Ad RV. 10, 125 (to Vae), 7 chém eure pitirom osya murdhin mima yonir 
apet ontdh samudréd | tite of fgthe bletiveninn wievotdmidm dixim varsméndpa epreinil, 
Gelkiner remarks that the father, born from Vac, is the ddhyaksa in the Supreme Heaven 
of 10, 129, Te. 

19, Curiously enough, ric here is not the first: product of all as one might expect, 
fits couse being tejer which is the first of the “colours” or “aspects” that constitute the 
self-creating sof, but the third, after pring from water, and menas from food; yet, other 

texta like Sat. Br. 10,655 so ‘kimayata—dvifiyo ma dtmi Myeteti, 2¢ manasd vdcom 
salen asmmabharad—where manar “desire” reminds us of manas RY. 10,1294b—warm 
ut that the relation of ede also as progenitrix with mona is very intimate. 
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wic and the vdc which |x described in ChUP, 6, 5, 3-4 as the subtlest—that 
is no doubt the first—product of tejas. We remarked in passing that Vidva- 
karman and Brahmanaspati have ‘esponding functions within this con- 
text, and that both are called odecaspati. In this as in other respects they are 
comparable to Prajipati who is also described as the husband of tic, and 
consequently even identified with vie Instructive is a pessage in Kathaka 
Sambité 12, 5: prajdpatir va idam dsit tasya vdg duitipdisit tim mithunam 
stmabhavat sa garbham adhatta siamad apilramat semik prajd asrjata sd 
prajépatim eva punak pravisat™ etc, Vie as the first product (literally; wae 
is ejaculated)* of the creator, the second one to exist side by side with 
him as his partner in creation (we recall Uddilaka’s emphatic advitiyameva), 
is personified as a progenitrix. ScHarsav™ goes too far when he comments on 
this and similar passages that “mit dem Logos (Le, pac: I would object to 
this term) ist also eine objektive, metaphysische Substanz gemeint" which 
supposes a differentiation between power and matter which is not yet recog- 
nized; but he is nearer to the mark when he continues; “Er (ie. Logos) ist 
das Brahman als Urwort, als Uroffenbarung des gittlichen (the term is un- 
fortunate) &tman", There is enough evidence to show that wae represents at 
least one of the aspects of brahman as the powerful and creative word. and 
the progenitive and creative function of vic/braliman may partly account for 
the importance of the concept of brahman in later thought where the notion 
of permanent underlying stability with the typically Indian association of 
(material) cause will remain fundamental. 





20. ef. SatBr, 5,1,5,6; Vivakarman Identified with Prajapati SatBr. 821,10; $23,132, 

21, "“Prajiipati verily was here; his partner was Viic; he copulated with her and 
impregnated her; thereupon she separated from him and bore these creatures; then again 
abe united with Prajapati", 

22 Interesting is what Newstarn, Ursprungsgeschichte dee Bewusstseine (Zurich 
TH9), p. 39 haa to say about tho creative power of all that poes out of the body. 

ed. Carl Anders Scuansau, Die Iden der Schopfung in der Vedischen Literatur 

24. Identifications are numerous, and it is tempting to explain BhG. 14, 3-4 in 
this confext: mama youlr mahed brohma tasmnin garbhayt dodhimy cham | mmbharch 
servabhitingm tato bhavati bharata || servayonigu keunteya mirteyah sambhoranti wth | 
(isa brahma mohad yonir cham bdijepradah pitd || “T use the great brakman ua the 
womb in which I beget an embryo: therefrom proceeds the origination of all beings: 
all bodies that eriginate in all wombs have in ithe great brohman their womb and in 
net their impregnating father:” evidently God is here conceived still as projdpati, and 
hie female: counterpart is brehonan ~ ofr Even BrS. 1, 1, 1-3 may be reminiscent 
othato brahmajijidel, janmddy arya yatah, adatrayonitvdt “therefore now the exesesis 
of the brahman, from which this. (world) has its birth etc, becouse it hes ite womb 
(origin) in Sistra,” where Sistra would be brakman ns primarily the (pro)-creative, 
revelatory ond sacral Word dealing with its content the brakman, cause and foundation 
of the Universe. 

a 
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We shall not be far astray when we interpret vicdrambhenam on the 
basis of this cosmogonic context, The Grambhana and adhisthdna, the forest 
and the tres on which Viévakarman vaeaspati stood when creating was iden- 
tified with vao/brahman, The vikdra “that which is separated out of the 
underlying stuff that is the material cause”, that which appears as name-and- 
form, derives from (drambhana-) Vde as the creating word of the creator, 
that force with which he is able to create. Uddalaka, who insists emphati- 
cally on the uniqueness of the first cause that is eat, must have conceived of 
this vde as the power of creation of sat, But wie is no longer projected out- 
aide the first cause as a partner (sat is advitiyam), It would seem that the 
| ntal doctrine of the Vedntins that the material cause and the opera- 
tive cause (nimittahdrana, which would corres} to vdéc) are identical 
reflects Uddilaka's view accurately. 
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A KHOWAR TALE 


BY 
Georg Moncenstizane, Oslo 





Khowar, the principal language of Chitral and the north-westernmost 
outpost of Indo-Aryan, is of considerable linguistic Interest. On the one hand 
on account of its mumerous archaie-sounding tadbhavas and grammatical 
forms, such as ashru tear, khelau, ralau mouse (Skt. khale-pi “threshing- 
floor cleaner"); ispagh pauper (Skt. asvaka); ser kura sher? where is the 
bridge—a most useful phrase for a traveller in Chitral—(*zetuh hkutah 
Sete 7); oshol it was (Skt. aéayat), to mention only a few. On the other 
hand Khowar has adopted many non-Indo-Aryan elements, as well Iranian, 
of various age and provenience, as of unknown origin. This composite 
character of the language does not, to my mind, override the fact that the 
central core of words and forms are definitely Indo-Aryan. The nearest 
neighbour and closest relative of Khowar is Kalasha, with which language 
it shares a number of characteristic isoglosses, eg. the preservation of 
augmented preterites, the change of -t- > * 4, and further to r, or |, and the 
development of a Past Participle of the type * karitaka > *kardao, from which 
Khow. kardu, and Kal. k'eda. In both languages this participle is also used 
as a finite verb. - 


So far no original Khow. prose text has been published, with the excep- 
tion of the 8 lines of Specimen I in the LSI. And Khan Sahib Abdul Hakim 
Khan and Capt. B. E. M. Gurdon’s Translation of the Ganj-i-Pukhto into the 
Khowar Dialect (Cale. Off. Superint. Govt. Print, 1902) is not easily 
accessible, A few short songs have been published by Biddulph and others. 


I have therefore thought that a Khowar tale might be acceplable as a 
erecting and a token of admiration and gratitude from an old friend from 
Uttara-patha, or Nor-way, being at the same time a message from the indo- 
Aryan Uttarapatha—Most of the Khowar tales I have taken down (and hope 
to publish some day) are very long. I therefore had to choose a short one 
for this paper, and it can of course exemplify only a small number of 
characteristic features of Khowar, The tale was told to me in Chitral in 1929, 
by Muhammad Zarin from Shagram in Turikho, at that time an elderly man, 
and for many years a resident of Chitral Village, He was a very good and 
intelligent informant. 
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1 have, for practical reasons, adopted a very simplified transcription, 
with a minimum of discritical marks, Sh, zh denote palatal fricatives, c, j 
palatal affricates, and sh, ch, ¢, the corresponding “serebrals”. Note also 
cerebral 1. X. gh are velar fricatives, th, ph, kh, ch, ch are aspirates. I 
write r- also before t, but in this position it is unvoiced, and sometimes 
approaches to h, or x. 


Non-phonemic variants of the vowels have not been distinguished, 
even when this is the case in my original notation, Quantity appears to be 
non-releyant, stressed vowels being frequently heard as long. But in a few 
words stressed a (or 4) was never noted as long (e.g. ha-se, ha-te etc. that; 
enus day, daq boy), and it is possible that there are really two “a'- 
phonemes.—In this text I have only occasionally noted the rising tone, in 
most cases belonging to words with actual, or original aspirated initial, 


The Skeleton Grammar of Khowar given in the LSI, will suffice for 
the understanding of most of the forms occurring in this tale’ A few addi- 
tional remarks may be helpful : 


NOUNS. Locative I (“Inessive’) in -i; Loc, I (“Adessive"’) in -a. 
Abl. of inanimate nouns in -ar, or, with additional particle -i here, hither, 
-arL—Nom:. Flur. Inanimates and some animates have suffix zero. Other 
animates have -an. Note brar-gini brothers, and zhi-chau sons—Obl. Plur. 
adds -an, ¢.c., parian fairies, obl. parianan. 


PRONOUNS. Nom. Sing. ha-se that; obl. sing. (ha)-togho; nom. plur. 
ha-tet; obl. plur. ha-tetan. As an adjective; ObL Singh., Plur., Nom. Plur. 
ha-te. Ha-ya this; Obl, Plur, he-mitan. Hes (Adj. he) that, (the one just 
mentioned 7), Obl. Sing. horo—Ka who, somebody; kara which, whoever; 
kya what; kya(r)az what, something; kanduri how many, some. 


VERBS. Imper, 2. Sing. in -e, of Causatives in -awe (< <Ipaye), 
irregular: det give. Imper. 3. Sing. in -ar. 
Pres.—Fut. and Def. Pres., v. LSL 


Pret.—LSI asistam: 1 was, ete. has been reduced to asitam, or even 
astam. Note the augment in o-betai he could. 
_ Perfect. Absolutive -}+ Present of Auxiliary, E.g, chiti sher is broken 
(her, not asur because inanimate subject) ——Plupertect: pori asitai had 
fallen asleep = was asleep. 


L Cf also the present author's “Some Features of Khowar Morphology”, Norsk 
Tideskrift for Sprogvidenskap, AIV, pp. 5-28; 1947. 
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Habitual Imperfect, Noun of agency in -ak -+- Past Auxiliary biretam, 
8. Sing. birai, 3. Plur. birani. According to my friend Wazir Ali Shah, 
Government Treasurer, Chitral, who for several years has been my 
correspondent, and has with great kindness, patience and intelligence given 
me much valuable information about Khowar, biretem “is generally used in 
cases where something is told as a heard-of or alleged matter, like in stories. 
E.z. Hamid di hatera asitat Hamid was also there, but Hamid di hatera birai 
Hamid is also reported to be there, or happened to be there.” 

Absolutive: (1) Root (bi, re, de); (2) in 4 (kori, nishi, tori, etc.); 
(3) in -ti (chiti, zhuti, biti, giti). 

Infintive. In -ik, inflected in obl, cases, -o, -a, ete. 

Past Participle Passive. In -in (pete-in). 

Perfect Participle in -irw (-rdu), from -itaka, also used as a finite 
form, is not represented in this text, 


TEXT 


1. ‘I badsh'a ast'ai. H'atogho sut? zhizh'au ast'ani* 2. 'I 

One king there-was. His seven sons there-were. One (-of-them) 

islati bioko s‘'ar bir'ai Hiase t'ato te diish* bir'ai, 3. Tan 
a-poor wife- from was. He (his-) father-to displeasing was. (Before) 
gh'eci lak'ak  bir'ai, 4. Hate badsh’o nogh'oro g'ona i 
his eye not (the-king) used-to-admit(-him). That king’s castle- near a 

l'ut gurz'en bir'ai. 5. H'atet 4% och'uyo ispr'u kor'l 

big garden was. They (=the trees) (in)-one night blossoms having-made, 
buluci biti = ch‘uci b'iko poe'ak bir’ani. 6. Magar 
unripe-fruit having-become, morning on-becoming, used to ripen. But 
k'a posh'ak. onio  hir'ani. Na-zh‘ibiko b'sk _—bir’ani. 
anybody did-not-use- to- see-(them). Not-eating-for they-used-to-be. 

7. Ch'uyo tan hate mew'an opari'an  hatetan  ist’or 
At-night by-themselves those fruits the-fairies (and), their horses 
zhuti khuli'ak  bir'ani, 8. ‘I ‘anus badsh’a tan zhizh'auan te re'tai: 
having-eaten used-to-finish-off. One day the-king his sonms- to said; 

9. “K'ara ki ma h’aya gurz'eno mew'an y'or-dika p'at ki w'al 
“Whoever <who> my this garden-of fruits sun-set- until who guardian 


2. Ordinary form: sft, 
3. Or: birandl. 
5. Ordinary form: fof. 
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h'oi, -awa h'atogho te b'ch merab'ani kor'om.” 10, ‘I zhau 
lias-become, I him- to much favour shall-make.” One son 
bagh'ai® ‘i ch'uyo wal ho 2. Ch'uci biiko m'ewa 


kh'ul hon, w'al biko n'o ‘obetaii 12, Hase ‘1 
vanished became (-were), a-guardian to-be not he-was-able, That one 
ghau bach'si, h'sse di wal bike n'o —.- ‘betta. 


(other) son went, he too a-guardian to-be not was-able. 
13, Hase ‘i ch'uyo hase ‘olat'i kim'erio s'ar zh'au ki hase badsh'oo 
That one night he, the-poor woman- from son, who < he > the-king’s 
gh'eca-d'osh osh'ol, h'ase w'sl biko bagh’ai, 14. Gurz'ena b'i 
eye-sore was, he guardian to-become went. To-the-garden having-gone 


k'an tu si h'sl hoi- 15, Ch'uyo bar'abara ‘i sh’a ist’or 
a-tree-into having-climbed he-waited. At-midnight a black horse 
zhindrt h'ai, mew'an zh'ibika 'okitai. 16, Hate k'ono m‘ula 
having-neighed came, the-fruits to-eat began. That tree-below 
git’ hase d'aq kan‘ari © mahm'ez kor'i ist'oro = kr'ema. 


having-come the boy from-the-tree spurs having-made the-horse's back-at 
pr'ai. 17. Ist'or  d'etai, hase d'aq cali tok’ rau-r'au 
struck. The-horse ran, the boy the-mane having clasped, quick 
bit'i h'al h'oi. 18. Ist'or d’etai. Ist'or 
having-become, stayed (on the horse), The-horse ran. The-horse 
d'ago te r'etai ki: “Tan matl'abo l'uo d'et, t'a ky'a ki k'orutn sh’er, 
Bie cboy ts said: “Your design tell (4ne), your whatever work is, 
m'a J'aaka!” 19. Hase d'aq r'etai ki: “Ma t'at tan gh’eci no 
to-me lesve!” The boy said: “My father his eye-before not 
l'aa-koyan,” 20. Hase ist'or tan  cal'ari ‘i dr'o nei 
admits (-me).” The horse its mane-from one hair having-drawn-out, 
hate d'aqo te pr‘ai: “fT, ky'a ki zar'urat h'ol, h'aya dr'oo ang‘ara’ 
the boy-to gave: "For-you whatever need arises, this hair Into-the-fire 


tar'awe. | 22, Ta h'ase k'orum bio.” 


23: Ist'oro Vakhitai  daq. 24. Ch'uel b'ike 

The-horse (obj.) left the-boy (subj.). Morning on-becoming, 
miewa  procitani. 25. Badsh'so x'abar  ar’eni ki: 
the-fruits ripened. To-the-king news they-made (= brought): 
95. “Ta h'ase ‘olat'| b'oko s'‘ar zh'au, han‘'um gurz’eno wi'al  osh‘oi, 

“Your that, the-poor wife-from son, to-day the-garden’s guardian was, 


6. First: Zhitheu beghani the sons went. 
7: First: ph'era into the ashes. 
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m'ewa 27, Ch’‘ini badsh'o pr'ushta 
the-fruits Kerek starsaed: Having-picked (them) the-king i ctrme 


al'eni® badsh'a b'oh xesh'an h'‘ol, hate zhaw'o t'an g'ona m’aghkitai, 
they-brought, the-king very happy became, that son himself-near he-called, 


b'ch mehrab‘ani ar’er. 28. Zhizh'auan te r'etai ki: “Fol'anki zhagh'aa 


much fayour he-made, (His-) sons-to he-said: “At-a-certain place 
badsh‘o zhiir s'orum oplinz’o p'etsuran. 29, K'sa ki ist’oro soro 
a-king’s daughter a-gold(en) ball throws. Whossever a-horse-on 


nish'i h’atogho ki g’anitai, h'atogho ‘aloyan.™ 
having-sat-down (—riding) her <who> catches, her he-shall-take-away.” 
30. Zhizh‘au rah‘ zeit, Ree istor'an soro nish'i. 31. H'ase gh'eca-d'osh zh'au 
The-sons starting made, harses-on = riding. That odious son 
di ‘kh'utu guth’o soro nish'i h'atetan sum bagh'si, 32. Ky'awat ki h‘aya 
a-lame pony- on riding them- with went. When this 
zhagh'a t'oritani © badsh'o zh‘ur h'ate.s'orum plinz'o p’etsitai. 33. Ch'ik 
place they-reached, the-princess that gold(en) ball threw. They-all 
tan ist’oran hate plinzo te d'eitani, $4. Magar n‘o ‘betani pf aniko, 
their horses that  ball-towards let-run. But not they-could catch-it. 
35, H’asegh'eca-d'osh zh'au hate istor'o dr'oo ang'ara  tar'eitai, 36, Filh’al 
That odious son that horse's hair into-the-fire he put. At-once 
hase pari'anan ist'or h'atera t'oritai® 37. Hase d‘aq h'ate soro nish‘ai, 
that the-fairies’ horse there arrived. The boy it- on  sat-down. 
38. Plinz'o te d'eitai. 39. Plinz'o  g'anitai, usht'uritai. 
The-ball-towards he-let-(it-) run. The-ball he-caught, he-ran-away, 
40. Badsh'o zh'ur h'atogho kab‘ul ar'er: “h'oro ‘awetam”,r’e. 41, Hl'ase 
The-princess him accepted: “him l[-have-taken”, saying. The 
d'aq  usht'uritai. 42, P'ona bi togho — das'i al'‘ani. 
boy fled. On-the-road going, him baving-caught they-brought. 
Kum'oro™ h'atogho sum rah’i ar'er. 43, Hate pari’anan ist'oro s'oro nish‘i 
The-girl him- with starting-made. Those fairies’ horse-on riding, 
j'ust biti bagh'ani. 44, ‘I thagh'a bi, 
united being they-went-off. To-one place having- 
b‘as g'anitani. 45, Ch'uyo hate sh'ak hrarg'ini bilge thea 
night-quarters they-took. At-night those other brothers that boy’s 


duw' arto b'i kh'ongoro tukhun'io andr‘eni kor’ 
door (-to) having-gone a-sword’s edge inside having-mnacie (= put) 
d'ositani. 46. Hate br'aro- ten h'vi priani ki: “B'eri nis'e, 


they-seized. That brother-to they-shouted: “Outside come -out, 


8 For: land, 9. First: h'azir hol, 
10. For; Kum'cru (nom.), 
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b'ol h‘ai.” 47. Hase bedaw'a _bit'i, d'e du'arto te 
an-army has-come.” He confused baring: -become, having-run, the~<loor-to 
‘ai. 48. Khongoro tukhun'i h'ate daqo j'u qeki tor'i ch‘ initai. 
came, The-sword’s edge that boy's two legs-to reaching cut-them. 
49, Hase d'aq hat'era th’or™ hoi. 50, Hate sh'sk brarg'ini h'atogho, hate 
The boy there falling became. Those other brothers him ‘that 
b'oko hate ist'oro 4 kori gan’ i, 
wife (and) that Saree 4naeQier arith having-assembled, havtear Seba 
badsh'o g’ona bagh'ani, 51, T’ogho te ret'ani ki: * (I)sp‘a hate plinz'o g anitam, 
the-king-near went. Him-to they-said: “We that ball we-caught, 
hate kim'erio ‘awetam. 52. T’a hase zh'au n'o "betai.” 
that woman we-tock-away. Your that son not could(-de-it).” 
53. Ham'‘ush ret'ani. 54 Kand‘uri m'tuda ac'a hase kh'utu daq k’ano 
Thus  they-spoke. Some time- after that lame boy a-tree 
m'ula por'i ‘asitai. 55. J'u b'oik hate k'ana h'ani, 956. T’an m'uzhi 
-under asleep was. Two hirds that tree-into came, Themselves-amongst 
Iu priani: “H’aya d'aqo @’ek chiti sh'er”, re, 57, “H'amitan j'am 
they-spoke; Rees boy's leg wounded is”, ‘saying. “For-them a-good 
w'ez sh'er." 58, Hase 4 boli r’etai: “H'ase  ky'asx?” 
medicine ani That one(=other) bird asked: “That what-thing (-is)?” 
59. Rietai ki: “Famush zhagh’a ‘uts sh'er. 60. H'ate 
(The first bird) answered: “In-such a-place a-spring there-is, That 
‘ttso g'ona ‘i j'osh sh’er, 61, H’atogho daph’ei h'e zaxmiia diy ar, 
spring-near a grassis. That having-crushed on-that wound he-shall-put, 
he ‘utso ut'ar, h'es j'am boi.” 62. D'ago k'ara 
into that spring he-shall-enter, he healed will-be.” The-boy’s ears 
pr'ai, l'ash biti corp ongi dit'i h'ate ‘utsa 
it-struck, light (=dawn) having-become on-all-fours creeping at-that spring 
tforitai. 63. Hate j'osho daph'ei, tan h'ate zaxm‘ia pr'ai, 
ri That grass having-crushed, on-his that wound he-put(-it), 
‘utitai, 63, Dek j'am hi'oni, badsh'o gona 
ede he-entered. The-legs healed became, the-king-near 
h'si «©6655. Tan  Fusan = dr'ust pr'aL 66. Badsh'a kab'ul 
Berceme. His words (= tale) all he-gave (=told). The-king accepting 
| F. 67. Sh'ak zhich'au euEneek h'oni, 68. Badsh’a 
Ste believed him). (His-)other sons liars became. The-king 


h'atetan m'aritai 69, H'e zhau’o boh m’eher kor'i hal’ eitai, 
them killed. § That son much favour having-shown he-kept (-with-him). 








li, Or: pets'in hit, struck, 
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NOTES 

2, Olati, prob. from olat village. — Dish bad < diisya. 

3. Ghee. eye, of uncertain origin. Possibly, -ec might go back to 
acchi, with ech instead of expected egh, as in several Dard and Kafir words 
for “eye”, but what is then the “prefix” gh-? 

5. Chui night, has a palatal affrieaste, and can searcely be derived 
from kgap. ‘The obl. in -0 is used temporally.—Chuci (chucui, etc.) morning. 

9. Yor-dik sun-set. — Wal must be a sandhi form for “pal — Hoi 
became is here used as a futurum exactum. Cf. 29, ganifai. 

12, IT one, frequently used about “an(other)”, “the other”. 

13. Kim'eri woman =< kwmirikd, lumoru girl, spparently < *hum4- 
raka@ with short a, — Gheca-dogh “a pain at (=for) the eye”, odious, 
hateful. 

14. The postposition tu into, takes the nominative. 

15. Cokik (cakum) to clasp, to take hold of, to begin. 

17. Detail ran, but deifai ($8) made run. 

19. Laa-koyan. After an o the 3. Sing, ends in -i, not in -r.—Dro is 
indefinite, droo (obL) definite object. 

26. Hase points to the nom. zhau, not to the obl, boko. 

28. Zhir (with rising tone), Kal. chu(l-), jhur daughter < *juhwdd. 
—Sorum gold, with -m from drorum silver. —Plinz (also plinj) polo-ball. 
Burushaski phinc, ete. 

35. Tareik is the caus. of torik to reach, to arrive at. 

39. Ushturitai, Wazir Ali Shah always writes sht. For derivation v. 
BSOS, 8, p. 664 

42. Alani, ie, back to the princess, 

45. Tukhuni, edge, from tukhunu sharp, with quite irregular deve- 
lopment from tikyna,— Dositani they intended to eatch him? “Imperfectum 
de conatu’? 

55. Boik bird, < * vayi-kka, cf. Skt. vayes. 

60. Josh grass: Homonym of josh ten. 

61. Duph'eik to crush, cf. Nep. dapkéunu. 
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A STUDY OF PERSONAL NAMES IN CANKAM LITERATURE! 
V. L Suseamosiam, Trivandrum 


While the date and chronclogy of the Cankam Classics are still un- 
settled, it is necessary for me to define beforehand, my sources.“ Under the 
title Caikam Literature, the traditional list includes the Eight anthologies, 
the Ten Idylls, the Eighteen Didactic Works and the Twin Epics—Cilappati- 
karem and Manimekalai. Among these four groups, the third and the last are 
generally accepted to be of a later date but wrongly counted as Cankam 
Classics by later annotators. Even in the first two groups there are a few 
books which are suspected to be of a later date. They are Kalittokai and 
‘Paripatal both of the Eight anthology group and Tirumurukarruppajs the 
first of the Ten Idylls* As far as possible, it is my intention to avoid materials 
of which there is a doubt in dating and take into consideration only the de- 
pendable facts however limited they may be. In the Cankam classics, after 
every lyric or long poem there is a practice of giving in a colophon the name 
of the author of that verse, the patron or chief on whom the verse is composed 
and sometimes the particular context in which it is sung. The colophons too, 
if closely scrutinized, will reveal that only a few of them appear to be con- 
temporaneous with the stanzas. A good number seems to have been written 
by a later day redactor or editor of the anthology. A sense of accuracy 
compells me to drop these doubtful materials available in the colophons. 
Thereby I have lost a large number of names of poets and chieftain found 







L ‘A comparison of such personal names with the proper names of the individuals 
of inter times is instructive and interesting’, Fr: p. $9. The Chronology of Tamil kings 
by KN. Sivaraja Prtzar published by the University of Madras 12 This book will 
be referred to hereafter o5 CTR. 

Mr. K, Sawxazax, my pupil in the M.D. T. Hindu College, Tinnevelly, gathered 
these personal names and my thanks are due to him. 

5 ‘The chronology can be settled only when the language of the Catkam classics 
is studied scientifically. For amy selentific appronch, an index verborum ia a necessary 
pre-requisite and the Tamil Research Department of the University of Travancore is 
now busy with the preparation of this index verborum, 

3. ‘Paripatal and Tirumurukirruppatal are, it peome to me of late origin being as 
they do evident traces of the religious motive’. C. T. K. p. 15, fn. and see also the 
the History of Tamil Language and Literature by S. Vaiympuri Prtat, Tamil Culture, 
Oct. 1064, p. 345. 

4 For the redactor Inventing names, eer p. 38 of C. T. &. 
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in the colophons. It is again this sense, which has prevented me from taking 
into consideration a few personal names found in the invocatory stanzas of 
the anthologies. What names of persons remain in the body of Cankam poems, 
I have attempted to study in this paper. The names thus gathered from 
Ainkurundru, Narrinai, Kuruntokai, Akananiiru, Puranintru, Patiprupattu 
and the whole of Pattuppattu with the exception of Tirumurukarruppatai, 
are 105 in number, Though this number is limited, the names are representa- 
tive of the whole of Tamilnad, for the bards are drawn from distant corners 
of Tamil land. ‘They also represent different stratas of Tamil society. 
The names thus collected are mostly of chieftains, kings, poets and 
heroes of love and war. ‘The names of a few heroines are also found. But 
we have no evidence to guess the name of the rank and file of the Cankarm 

The social customs, manners, habits, and thoughts of the Tamil people 
are preserved in the Cankam Literature. It is surprising to note that they 
do not contain even a single reference to the ceremony of naming 4 child. 
Nor have we any evidence in the earliest extant Tamil Grammar, TolkAappiam 
about this Namakarana. In a few cutras Tolkippiam speaks about the 
personal names and their divisions. But no mention 1s made about the man- 
ner or method of naming a child, The earliest available record about this 
ceremony, is in Cilappatikaram.® It Is stated there that after the day of 
purification ladies of the dancer community who are elder in age assembled 
in the house of Matavi and announced the naming of her daughter. Hearing 
that the father, Kaévalan, said that the name of his family goddess which 
saved his forefather from a ship-wreck should be the name of his daughter. 
A thousand dancer women named the pretty daughter es Manimekalal and 





5. Tal. Col. atikira cfitra 185 discusses various types of names which are generic 


and not pérsonal in significance, It speaks about family names, group names, occupe- 
“onal names, names of possession, name of quality, names of relation, names due to 


the peculiarity of the organs of the body, numes of people living in each land division, 
the names assumed while playing and the names af number, etc.) 

Tol: Col atikara Cire 174, simply mentions personal names as one of the mames- 
In Citra 175 the personal nome is divided into four types. In C: 176, the four classif- 
cations are given, Female names, male names, names of one object and names of 
many objects, 

Tol: Poru) atikdra Citra 20 speaks about names of persons in the five tracts of 
lunds, ‘They ure formed elther on names of objects and men or on occupations, tt 
dees not speak about personal names. In Citra 629 thore is an interesting obeerve- 
tion. This cOtra deals with the constituents of the name of person belonging to one 
af the four castes, They are the name of the place of birth, the personal name and 
the name of the instrument suitable to the occupation of the caste to which the Pesvon 

longs. 

6, CilappatikGram; Atuikkalokkdtai 1: 23-41: U. V. Saminatha Iver Edition, 192). 
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praised the king and country. Then, Kovalan with his harlot Matavi, gave 
away gold and other presents.’ This account is recalled in the Epic Mani- 
mé@kalai also® Other than these two references, early Tamil Literatuye is 
silent about this practice and as such questions relating to this topic have to 
be left unanswered due to the paucity of evidence.” 


Among the 105 names in the Cankam Classics, nearly 809% of them 
are the names of chieftains and kings. § names are those of poets; 6 are the 
names of ladies. A few names of heroes who distinguished themselves in 
war or in love are also found. In a collection containing 2186 lyrics and 
long poems running to 26,350 lines, if only over a hundred personal names 
‘ are found, it clearly shows the general reluctance on the part of the poets to 
address an important individual by his personal mame. Perhaps it was, 
as it is even today, considered as a mark of disrespect to address one high 
in society by his personal name2” More than three fourths of the Cankam 
stanzas are on love. Tolk&ppiyam lays down a rule that in love poetry 
neither the name of heroes of heroines should be mentioned, This also 
explains the rarity of personal names."! The Cankam bards resort to another 
device to avoid the personal names. They address the chieftain or king in 
his generic name denoting the clan or family as in Chenni™ for a Cola 











7, ‘The nine principal rules about the names deducible from the Grhya Siitras 
given in the History of Dharma Sastras, Pt IL p. 243, by P. V. Kane and the eight rules 
of naming a child given in the Sacred Books of the Buddhist, Vol. I, pp. 199-196 may 
usefully be compared with the ceremony mentioned in Cilappatikiram, The Oxford 
Dictionary of English Christian names by E.G. Werevcomme, 1946 (re-print) will also 


8 Manimekelal, Tuyileluppiya ketal, 1; 22-5, 

9. A few questions confronting a research worker are noted below: 

oe. In the ancient Itersture, i: there only one name for en individual? If two 
names are to be found, what does the first namo indicateT 

b. Are there any nick names? Can anyone change his name if he mm desires? 
Hos his name been determined by the family in which he is born? — 

ce. Is the short name « shortened form of a long name? 
widow-hood? 

e. Is @ part of the name of the parents a part of the mame of a child? 

f. Should a man have only one nome throughout his life? 

g. Is there any separate nome for each enste? Is there any difference in the 
names assumed in the Céra, Céja and Pantya kingdoms? ete, 

10. Tabocing names of kings ond other sacred persons is dealt with In detail in 
ae eet SNS Se, Seay Shae DN MN Cy AE. 1349, 

ll. Tolkippiyapporulatikirms Citra 4 enys that in poetry dealing with five-fold 
love, the personal name of the hero or heroine should not be mentioned. 
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monarch. This mame is surmised to be one of the two families of the Céla 
dynasty. In some cases the king is addressed to merely by the name of 
the dynasty, as Céla, Céra, Pantiya.” Location of the country gives rise to 
generic names like Tennavan'? i.e of the South, Kujavarkén™ of the West, 
Rulers of a particular town, country or hills are called by the names of the 
town, country, etc. Erumaiyiiran’’ Chief of Erumaiyiir (may be modern 
Mysore) and Nalaikilan™® 


When the generic name is used as a part of a personal name of a chief 
or king, then it is preceded by a specific mame of the individual. In these 
names, the generic part serves as titles. Eg, Pacum Pim Pantiyan.” 


Double names of persons in Cankam classics are common. There are 
altogether twenty instances. In some of the double names, the first element 
denotes the family as in Ma&nkuti Marutan” ic Marutan of the Mankuti 
family. In a few names the first element serves as an attribute of fame 
as in Netuminanci=! But in a large number of cases we have no clue to 
say whether the first element denoted the parents’ name or the name of the 
elan or race to which the individual belongs=* Nor do we have any 
indication to say which of the two is the personal name for in the Cankam 
classics. There are instances where the first element is the personal name 
as in Pacumpiin Pantiyan~ as well as instances where the second element 
is the personal name as in Mankutimarutan™ The present practice is to 
have the father’s name for males and mother’s name for females as the first 
element of the name, There is evidence in the Cankam literature to this 
practice as in Nannan céy Nanpan.* But there is also another practice af 
the father’s name being mentioned after the son's or daughter's name as 
in Cantan tantai Alici= Aiyai tantai Tittan™™ So it is evident that any 


“Gb. €. T. Ep Din 

14. Atikuruniiru 56. 

15. De. 14. 

17. Akanioiiru 36, 

19, Akanainiru 231. 

2), Purandiniiru 72. 

els Do. o15, 

Sia, In the double name group, the first eloment in four names is Atap as in 
Atay Avioli. In two names it is Ati as in Atimanti. What these two words signify fs 
not known, But the frequent occurrence of these two words is noteworthy. 

22. See £ nm. 19. 

23, Puraninfiru T 

#4. Malsipatukatam 1-64—See also Celvakkonkay Celvap Ainkurondru—i. 

25. Euruntokai — 258. 

Akanini 3. See also Akutal tantai Cellyar Ibid, 96. 
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inference made on the basis of the present day practice will be erroneous. 
father and son had the same name. 

Among the personal names nearly eighty are disyllabic single-word 
names. The preference for this disyllabic short names may be attributed 
to the demands of the Akaval metre popular in the Cankam Age. But 
personal names of three four and seven syllables are also found. Cerlatan™ 
Utivaiiceral™ Celvak katunko + Alivyatan™ 

A good number of names of men end in ‘1’: Cattan™” A few names 
also end in ‘i’: Anci3! There are names of men without these two endings: 
Uravappaltée™ and Maruku™ denoting a king. and the god Skanda res 
pectively, Ladies’ names end in ‘ai’ or ‘i’: Auvai™ Maruti. The same name 
is used both for males and females: Akutai® for a chief as well as for the 
daughter of the Calas. The ] ending, common in later day names of ladies, 
is not to be found in the Cahkam classics." 

The significance of the personal names, though a tempting field, has 
baffled a successive array of learned Editors and Historians of the ancient 
classics 89 Except for a few evasive suggestions here and there in their books, 
most of the names have been left unexplained. I have here made an attempt 
to explain the significance of these names. At the outset, I have to mention 
here that most of the explanations are speculations based on certain principles 
acceptable to scholars. In the absence of an Etymological or Historical 
Dictionary of Tamil one cannot but be speculative. The principles 1 have 
followed are as follows:— 
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, Tolkappiya Col Atikire Citras 5 and 6 lay down the rule that words denci- 
ing the masculine gender end in ‘n' and feminine gender end in ‘}'. But the annotators 
have not shown any instance from the personal names to illustrate the two citrams. 
from some significant root or other. Though their attempts may not add visibly to the 
riches of Tamil philology, they are worth noticing. C. T. EK. p. 50, fm Again the 

has deprecated the derivation of personal and place names due to mere aiml- 


F 
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1. To see in what sense the name-word has been used in the contem- 
porary literature. With the help of this usage, the significance of the name 
is inferred. 

2. If the mame seems to be of Sanskrit, Prakrit, or of Pali origin, 
to see if it is found at least in the contemporary literatures of those languages? 


3. To consider whether the derivation of the name falls in line with 
the name-selecting methods of the primitive or ancient people. Here findings 
of Anthropologists are taken into consideration. 


On the basis of these three principles the information gathered by me 
is given below. 


Among the personal names, five are those of gods. Lord Subramania ts 
called Murukan™ or Muruku for he is the god of youth and beauty (Muruku 
meaning beauty). The tridant he holds in his hand is called vel. The posses 
sor of it is called Vélan. The Pujari who is possessed by the spirit of god Velan 
is also called Vélan.” A devotee of the god Murukan may also have his 
name Kantan*! Thus, this practice of giving gods’ name to people is as 
old as the Cankam Age. The consort of Muruka is called Valli“ This name 
means a creeper. See also Sanskrit: Valli. The Prakrit form of Krishnan®™ 
is Kanna, This is found in the double name of a chief: Karman elini.™ One 
of the names of Buddha according to Amaram is Sasta. A chief is named 
as Cattan.“® The names of a semi-divine being like Yaksa names are given 
to a chief Iyakkap“® The name of one of the seven benefactors is Akkuran.” 
Evidently it is from Akrura. The Aryan hero Rama and his consort Sita are 
referred to as Iraman® and Citai#? The name Pannan® may also be of 
Prakrit origin. Pannan means in that language Arhat, Sanskrit Kapila has 
given rise to the name of the poet Kapilar*! Atiyap or Atikan,” the name 
of a chief, is also suspected to be of Sanskrit origin. The first element of the 
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double name Kankan katti™ an Andhra chief, may be from the sacred river 
Ganges. Céntan™ is from Jayanta. Pintan® is from Bhindu. (Rv) = 
Destroyer. Titti®* from Pali Titti=fulness (which is Trpti in Sanskrit). 
Kumanen™ from Pali, Kumeinam = fish net. The Poet Moci's name is from 
Skt: moca—= Moringa Pterygosperma Mbh.** Thus we have evidence of 
Sanskrit and prakrit and Pali mixture in the names of the Cankam people. 
The indigenous names of the Tamils are mostly the names of natural 
objects like plants, trees, and animals, etc. This practice of giving the names 
of natural objects is common in the primitive and ancient societies. 
Alici®** From the tree Alicl: may be Alangium decapita- 
tim. 
Wooden crossbar to tle the elephant called 
Red cedar: may be his good character. 
Worm killer plant. 
Petal or a Hower. 
Palmyra root. 
Garland or ruttish as an elephant, 
Marutha tree: Terminalia alata. 
Female monkey. 
Owl. (Annotators give it as an instance of syco- 
pation. Atan -+-tantai= Antai), 
From buffalo. 
A ram or sheep. 
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Vantan"® From the bee, 

Ori”! Old jackal. 

Errai™ The male of an animal mostly oxen or elephant. 
Pékan™ From frog. 

Poraiyan™ From a hillock. 

Kili? From parrot called Kiljai. 


Status in Society and personal character, ete., form the basis of some 
names. 


Netiysn™ Great in fame. 

Valliyan” Charitable. 

Palaiyan™™ Ome of the oldest family. 

Nall Nali = greatness. 

Katunks® The king who is hard to enemies. 
Kutumi™ Foremost among the group: outstanding. 
Aiyai™ Head woman. 

Auvai™ Mother or a Jain ascetic. 

Allan™ Close knit strong person. 

Colour of person forms the basis of a few names. 
Veliyan™ Fair in colour. 

Kari™ Black in colour. 


Mayan (Krishna) Black in colour. 


7 Purundiyiiru—153 also means the appearance of the matured honey comb, 
72. Akuanipiru—t4. 
7. Puranapiru—i4l, 





Tih. Maturailckafiei—S08. 
Puranipitru—l4—Nalll means a crab laa. 
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Physical peculiarities form the basis of three names. 


Karikaélan™ Black leg. 
Talumpan™ One who received martial wounds. 
Kuttuvan™ short in appearance. 


Possession of an important,object like chariot, ete., forming the basis 
of a name. 


Uruvap pal ter** One having innumerable well-made chariots. 


Pari™* In possession of land Par. 
Nalliyakkétan™ In possession of the mountain Nalliyakkotu., 
Paranan™ In possession of Watch-tower. 


A particular incident forming the basis of the name of a person. 
Nar muticcéral® One who wore the fibre as his crown. 


Occupational name has become personal name. 





| : : | ined. No clue is found in the 
Cankam classics and ie is hatte 5 leave than veith tha ndte: ‘significance not 
known’, than to fill the pages with wild guesses. They are elini, Titivan™ 
Punturoi Anniminili,= Ay, Ati Aruman.” Atanuikan®’’ Avini,® 
Antuvan,” Akutai,™ Kalattalai,’ Potini. Vaiican.™ 


BS. Porunararruppatal—148. Some interpret this name as the kils or yama af 
Gajan. or elephant of Ceylon. 

5a. Akanapiru—227. 

86, Puraniipiru—sH 








for a Sammale without any ch nTyre. 
undipfiru—133. May be from the Ayar community—cowherds. 


TELUGU LOANS IN TAMIL! 
BY 
S. V. SusmaAmMaAntan, Tuticorin 


In the Dravidian group of languages, Telugu speakers number more 
than Tamils, Though the geographical distribution of these two language 
speakers are in the Northern and Southern extremities of the Peninsular 
India, we have evidence from Sangam Age that these two had familiar con- 
tacts with each other. This and the large number of loan words noted by 
the Tamil Lexicon*® tempted me to select this topic. 


In nine places Sangam Literature refers to the Andras, who were 
called there as ‘Vadukar'2 They were mentioned as the enemies of Tamil 
Chieftains and as a warrior race speaking a different language. Sangam 
Anthologies fortunately preserve a few of the Andra Chieftains such 
as Pulli, Kangan Katti, and Erumaiyuran. There is a reference in Akana- 
nuru that kat{i, one of the Andra chiefs became a captain of the Chera army. 
From this it can be inferred that at the beginning the Andra chiefs were not 
in good terms with the Tamil kings, but later they beeame allies; There is 
mention of chief called Ay-Antiran in Purananiyu (241), If the derivation 
of antiran fram Andra is accepted, then that chief can also be considered as 
from the Telugu country, Except for these few references no other evidence 
is available in the Sangam classics about the Vadukar and their activities in 


1. L acknowledge my indebtedness to the Tamil Research Department of the Uni- 
versity of Trovancore and to Prof. Stwaamonxtam under whose direction this topic has 
been investigated. My Telugu knowledge is practically nil, but 1 om lucky enough to 
get the assistance of Puttavarthi Nardyane Cuasiu, Etymologist of the Malayalam Lexicon 
Department and a distinguished poet ii his language. For the Historical Introduction, 
I have referred to the following books 

1, Arniccitokuti; by M. Reghava Arvancan, pp, 313-339. 
2 Coles, by KA. Nilakanta Sasrm, pp. 152, 168, 309. | 
9. Nayaks of Madura, by R. Sathyanatha Ives, Mnacriptions 222-374. 

2, ‘Tamil Lexicon has given 489 words as loan from Telugu to Tamil. Out 458 
words, sixteen were not found in the Telugu dictionary, and 17 were not of the origin 
of Telugu but Sanskrit and 4 words of Hindi origin. 

3. Aganamiiru 107, 215, 253, 281, 295, 375, Sal, 

Euruntokal 11. 
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But in historic times we have evidence of intimate relationship bet- 
ween these two Dravidian families, The sack of Vatapi by Paraficdti, the 
commander-in-Chief af Mamalla, in 641 av, opened the way for intimate con- 
tacts of the two people. Bakti movement started by Gnanasambanda and 
engineered by the anti-Jain and anti-Buddhistic feeling, gained momentum 
during the time of Pallavyas. Devaram is replete with the evidence of the 
movement of saints and divine persons throughout South India including 
Andra Desa, visiting temples and singing hymns. This movement would have 
also brought the two language speakers closer in contact. 

During the time of the Imperial Cholas, the major part of the Telugu 
country was under the Chola sovereigns. Parantaka I subjugated in 915 a.p., 
the Vaidumbas who were a Telugu speaking family of rulers. Marital alliances 
were resorted too, by the Cholas to maintain the subject kingdoms in peace. 
Prince Arinjaya the third son of Parantaka I, married Kalyani a Vaidumba 
princess. The daughter of Rajaraja the Great, Kundavai was given in mar- 
riage to Chalukya king Vimalathitiya, Rajaraja Narendra, the son of Vimala- 
thitiya married Ammankaidévi, the daughter of Rajendra I. When there was 
no heir apparent to the imperial Chola dynasty, the Chola-Chalukya prince 
Kuléthunga, became the ruler of the yast Chola empire and married his 
uncle's (Rajendra [1) daughter. This intimate and long lasting alliance 
brought the Tamils and Andras very close to each other. 


Again this contact has been revived during the time of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings. The viceroys of Krishna Devaraya, defeated the Muslims and 
consolidated the Madura kingdom. Another representative of the Vijaya- 
nagar Emperor ruled over the Tanjore country also, For nearly two hundred 
years, the rule of Nayaks lasted in Tamil land, For effective administration 
the Tamil country was divided into a number of palayams and Telugu chiets 
were appointed as the heads of these Palayapattu. As a result of this arrange- 
ment there was a migration and settlement of the Telugu people in each town 
and village of the Tamil Nad. Their descendants are still found in almost all 
the important towns and villages speaking a corrupt form of Telugu in their 
houses, Very few know the script of their mother tongue, but use Tamil 
for all practical purposes. We have reason to think that Telugu was the court 
language in Madura, for it is found in nearly about 25 Telugu inscriptions 
belonging to the Nayaks, in and around Madura. Many of the Vijayanagara 
Samandhas and the Nayak rulers were patrons of Tamil letters. Saluva Tiru- 
malsi Rayar is said to be the benefactor of poet Kalamekam. Krichna Deva- 
raya himself is a good scholar of Tamil and in his court flourished, Kumara- 
saraswathi, Mandala Purusa, the author of Sudamani Nikantu, Gananapira- 
kasar, the author of Manjarippa and Kaccikkalampakam, Tattuvappirakasar 
and Hariharadasar, the author of Irusamaya Vilakkam, Arunagirinatha of 
Tiruppugal fame was patronised by Prouda Devaraya. This explains the 
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usage of nearly ten Telugu words in his work. Supratipakavirayar, the author 
of Viralividu Tatu was patronised by Kilappa Naicken, a Tel chief who 
ruled over a portion of Tamil land in the 17th century. 


These continuous and intimate contacts of Telugu with Tamil made 
way for nearly 450 Telugu words in Tamil. Among the Dravidian Nations 
it is Andra-desa which had continucus contact with Tamil land from the early 
days of Sangam, and it is Telugu which has contributed the largest number 
of loan words among the Dravidian languages to Tamil. 

Among the loan words a fifty has been used in Tamil Literature. The 
earliest literature which uses the Telugu words is Kamban’s Ramayanam, In 
Yuthakanda he uses the words Tammi and Akkata. He is followed by Man- 
dala Purusa, the author of Sudamani Nikantu In the usage of Telugu words 
like néradu and Cékanti ete, In Tiruppugal is found the usage of oyil, kacati, 
kaccutti, kolucu, kunuku, pantar, vacavan, pankiru. In Viralividu Tootu, 
we find the greatest number of Telugu terms. In this small prabanda, fifteen 
Telugu words have been used. Sivappirakasa Munivar and the author of 
Panavidu Tootu also use Telugu words. Stray stanzas of Tanippatal also 
make use of Telugu words, All these show that Telugu borrowals are not 
recent and have been accepted and used even by poets. 

Nearly one-fourth of the Telugu loans are still current in Tamil-nad 
articularly in Madras and other Northern Tamil districts. 

Hybrid Telugu words are also used in Tamil. Tamil Lexicon gives 39 
hybrids. They fall into three types namely Telugu-Tamil, Telugu-Urdu and 
Telugu-Sanskrit. 

















Tamil +- Telugu, dtu -+- doddi = Gttuttotti 
Telugu + Tamil, errd + katu = erankitu 
Telugu + Sanskrit, dodda +- sasitri — tottesdstri 
Tehigu + Urdu, Kolacu 4- mal = Kolaccumil 


Rudolf Hani and Walther Von Warrsunc have evolved a scheme 
of arranging the concepts, belonging to different walks of life. I have applied 
this original scheme for the study of Telugu loans as it is done for the Marathi 
loans in Tamil by P. C. Gaxesusunpanam and V. 1. Supzamontas in Indian 
Linguistics (p. 108). 

A. Universe. The plants. finakam; irali; cfppira; ctkitima, 

Space: etar; erotbdtu; kanrmatam. 

B, Man. The physical being; Health and illness, Mlness, infirmities, 
deformations, 

Iiness: uppacam; upparam; caluppu; kotfu. 


_ The Cares. 

The Medicines: kalitkam; kayankattutal; kdpanam; ellam; sont. 

Cloth: irevikkai, kuntancu, cokkdy, tappaficu, tovatti, témtard, val- 
lavatru, kuttai. 

Ornaments: kammal, pattatai, kolucu, padvili, pillani, antu, kaccaf- 
tikai, irdviréku, civarekku, kontamani, tuttukkammal, cikaitafu, 
toppdram, cintakleu. 

The needs of the Human Being. 

Food: uppattu, ampali, catkati, cantakam, caitikei, ceuppukkaift, 

(a) Generalities, intelligence, wisdom: kapoti. 

Sentiments: kacati, camalam, keli, cimmélem. 

The manifestations and results of sentiments: cunnitam, fakku. 
Man, the Social Being. Social life in general, constitution of society. 

Marriage: cétai, 

Family relationship; appdyi, kotukku, muntaimoppi, taili, 

Games and distractions: koppi, tonku, karuti, tippildtam. 

Man at Work. 

Tools in General: dkkarivél, kattari, irampamu, kiricu, kattappirai, 

camatefu, kuntakam. 


The different trades and professions: irayacakloiran, kutumi, kollaceé- 
vakan, kuttikkollan, torakari, kuntanakkdran, kawitakkéran, 
céntiravar, kampattakkdran. 

Dwelling house: kattitam, 
_ Cooking utensils and vessels: kavvam, cifti, jotu. 


Social Organizations, The Communities. 
Village: kuppam. 
Caste: iratti, patter, kammavar, wpperavar, kdmatti, vdldcei, raju. 
Music: kavli pantu, waenesvoarali. cui, 
Instruments: itaminam, makuti, cékanti, 
Man and the Universe: 
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It is clear from the analysis that the Telugu speakers have mainly con- 
tributed terms for ornaments, food, cloths, instruments of work and caste 
names, 
Phonology. 
“Since in Tamil for unvoiced aspirates, voiced unaspirates and voiced 
aspirates the surd symbol alone is used in writing, it is very difficult to de- 
termine the exact pronunciation prevalent in those days when they were 


written. So the current pronunciation is followed while discussing the 
phonology." 


I am giving below those few words which have absorbed without any 


Telugu _ Tamil 

Citti citti 

tammi tamimi 

talli tallj 

pillani pillani 
Vowel Changes. 


Enunciative ‘i' has been added particularly to those Telugu words which 
begin with ‘r’, ‘t’, ‘I’ because they do not begin a word in Tamil 





Telugu Tamil 

tekkiyamu itakkiyam 

ae Turia! itanuinam * 

ravika iravikkai 

reve travai 

lahirt ilahiri 

lantsamu »  jlaiicam 
Initial Changes: 

Telugu Tamil Telugu Tamil 
a > e a = u 
allamu ellam obbatlu uppattu 

onrnatiou ummaccu 
Medial. 
Telugu Tamil Telugu Tamil 
a > a t > i 


4. Marathi loans in Tamil by P. C. Ganisusuxpamam and V. L Svmamowim in 
Indian Linguistics, 14, 104-123 (154). 


484 
kofaru 
a 
dapili 
Keattadamu 


a 
ubbasamu 


a 
gavini 
a 
kalavaramu 
i 
geggili 
takkidi 
i 
garkdi 
i 
ili 


poarupattemu 


battudu 
Final 
a 


pulla 
golla 


Tamil 
ceippira 
kottdru 
. 
snpili 
koattifam 
u 


ietrusu 
buruda 
tt > 
sevati 
sivatu 
é > 


Tamil 
pirutai 

au 
cautti 
eauitu 

a 


uppiiscm 


melukkuvai 
> e 


hetuau 
hkevini 


» ai 


kalaiyavdram 


a 
kekkali 
u 
korutt 
kutumi 
e 
keli 
cetil 


a 


pirapattiyam 


Tamil 
a 
golla 
i 
ruererid 
pelli 
es 
fdilchow 
ai 
cittikai 
trakkai 


jetti jatti 
dématera tomtard 

e > i 
neraru ninoTu 
beluleu pilukkeu 

e => a 
takkéda takkatai 

o > i 
podi pifi 

o > tu 
gonugu Feapmuteti 
Disappearing of ‘uy’ in the middle. 
pailumdlu palmaru 
Adding ‘i’ in the middle 
dibradindi tuppiratinti 


Telugu Tamil 

tu é 
eupidlu curvalg 

iT at 
bj ; 

u 
kantu 

ai 
garise kericai 
sidde eittai 
Disappearing of vowel in the end. 
edari etar 
teokkdya cokhay 


v Vv Vvoev 
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| The ultimate enunciative ‘u' of a Telugu word disappears in 80 out 
of 100 cases, in Tamil. 


cippamu cippam uggamu ukkam 
néramu néram ldvanamu avanam 


The phonological study reveals that the vowel a can correspond to @, 
i, U, e, ai, vowel i can correspond toa, u, e vowel u to a, i, @, ai, au, vowel ¢ 
to a, i, uw, ai, vowel e to a, and vowel o to i, u. Another peculiarity is that 
most of the vowel changes occur in the miedial position. 


Consonantal Changes 





Telugu Tamil Telugu Tamil 
Voiced unaspirate g becomes a Voiced unaspirate d become: 
surd k. unyoiced unaspirate f. 
guntalea kuntakam dibba tippai 
bevigrivu pailoiriu addantu atta 
dandaga tentaki kabodi kapéti 
Surd is geminated p " 
patulen palukku pisinari nacunari 
kémati kdmagti d > f 
egatali ekattali dabu tappa 
dabu tippu edari efar 
puldcendu pildccentu garidi karutt 
Guttural plosive becoming d = t 
palatal plosive 
konga conkeu birada pirutai 
camudddu camatatu 
Sibilant has become a d > t 
palatal plosive. 
sikaitadu cikaiitu regadi releati 
ora indyacam déku ae 
pavici b > 
Palntal voiced unaspirate becomes balapamu silage 
alatal plosive, 
— ibbandi ippanti 
sganta cékanti 
ant dabba tappai 
bajttu pacitu ~ 2 wy 
Dental t has become | 
palatal plosive. kabidamu kavdtam 
omattsu ummaccu bigu vakku 
ottsu occu Adding | in the end, 
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t) into plata! plosive. kamma kammal 
tiantike contikai debba tappal 
tjanta cenfai Adding a final n. 

Labial plosive pinto guttural k. guptigolla kuttikkollan 

tagara takilan 

finapa dnakam Adding m or am for neutral 
endings, 

P > t dnapa dnakam 

pippt tippi odtu kattam 

Adding vi in the end. r > ! 
kennara kannaravi tagara takilan 
kamwnara kannuravi Guttural fricative i has become 

| guttural k, 
Dropping fA in the initial, 
lahiri akin 
hoyalu oyil 
dz _ c 
thivi tivi 
randzakamu iraficalcam 
Dropping ft in the initial, 
dz > j 
teappa cappat 
dzantinitsu janti 
dzanta janta 
r > T 
ph > Pp 
: jephara cappira 
ebhrasi éppiraci 


The changes in the consonants are to a large measure due to the lack 
of varga sounds in Tamil. Other consonantal changes are few and negligible. 


It is surprising to find that in the usage of Telugu words in Tamil, there 
is very littl change in grammatical significance. Except in two cases where 
a noun is used as an adjective (doddasastri, kotturasam) all other words are 
used in Tamil exactly as they are in Telugu. Equally surprising is the ab- 
sence of semantic divergencies in the usage of Telugu words in Tamil. Except 
for one instance (Arata = boat in Telugu — projection of a jewel in Tamil,) 
all other words are used in the same meaning in Tamil as they are in Telugu. 
This may be due to the intimate association of the two language groups which 
Jasted for over elght hundred years. 


<RIT KAVA- AND RELATED WORDS 





BY 
T, Buanow, Oxford 


In TPS 1954 pp. 144 ff. H, W. Bamesy draws attention to an Indo- 
Iranian base kav- : ku ‘to be small’, In Iranian there is found a. con- 
siderable family of words based on this root, eg. Av. keutaka- ‘small’, Pahl. 
<avdt ‘young animal’ kavatak ‘young boy’, hatak ‘small’, Pers, kétah ‘short, 
small, little, mean’, kédalc ‘small, a child’. From this base also, as BAILEY 
shows, is derived the Avestan proper name Kavata-. There is however 
some doubt about the proposed development of meaning, ‘young’ to ‘youth- 
ful, with the vigour of youth’, This takes us quite outside the semantic 
range of the words attested from. this base. A more suitable meaning 
would be either simply ‘small, tiny’ or ‘the youngest (of a family of 
children)’. In the same way the meaning ‘most youthful in vigour’ for 
Kaniska can hardly be justified from the meanings of the words derived 
from the root kan- ‘small’, and some alternative meaning as supdested 
above would appear to be preferable. 

In Sanskrit the word kumérd ‘child, young boy’ is derived from this 
same root with the addition of suffixation which appears also in Lith 
kumeljs ‘foal’ and kumélé ‘filly’. The stem is therefore in origin an adjec- 
tive meaning ‘little’, This meaning may be seen in the compound kuméird- 
desna-, an adjective applied to dice in Rv, 10, 34, 7. If this bahuvrihi com- 
pound were interpreted according to the ordinary meaning of leumdra- 
(‘child’) it should mean ‘whose gifts are children’, a sense which is totally 
unsuitable to the context. The difficulty is usually got round by the 
assumption of a rather elaborate but not very convincing meaning, ‘whose 
gifts are like those of children (who give things only to take them back 
again', A simple and satisfactory meaning is obtained if we assume that 
the first member here simply means ‘small’, in accordance with this efymo- 
logy: ‘whose gifts are small’. 

The adjective komala- ‘tender’ is usually regarded as being connected 
with kuméra-, but opinions differ about the precise explanation of the 
relationship, As far as I can see the only satisfactory explanation is that 
proposed by Cuanrentren (Monde Or, 1.18) who regards it as a prakritised 
kauméra- There is no phonetic difficulty because the 1/r fluctuation is a 
common phenomenon, and the short vowel of the secand syllable is found 
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in Pkt. kumara-, kumari which are found beside kuwmara, kumar. From 
the semantic point of view this is most satisfactory since a shift of meaning 
is automatically associated with secondary derivation by vrddhi. The adjec- 
tive is to be interpreted as ‘having the quality of a kumé@ra- Le. tender’. It 
should be noted that this word is unknown to the early Sanskrit literature 
and to Pali. This means that it was adopted into the literary language from 
some Prakrit dialect at a comparatively late stage. The origin of the Prakrit 
form ig quite simple as shown above. 


In addition to kwmdrd- and its derivative komala- there are a number 
of other stems in Sanskrit which can be traced to the base kav- : ku 
‘small’. There was an adjective kava- ‘small’ which though no longer used 
as an independent adjective even in the earliest period, was preserved as. 
the first member of a number of compounds. Three of these are recorded, 
namely kavapatha- ‘a small, poor, inferior road’, kavdgni- ‘a little fire’, and 
kavogna- ‘slightly warm, tepid', No satisfactory explanation has so far been 
provided for this stem kava- but it can now be quite simply explained on 
the basis of the root kav- : ku ‘small’, 


Although the adjective kava- no longer exists im independent use in 
Sanskrit, the corresponding negative dkapa- ‘not small’ appears In a num- 
ber of passages in the Rgveda. 

1. 158. 1 préd yét sasrithe dkavabhir iti “when ye have gone forth 
with not small (or deficient) aids”. 

6. 33. 4. sd tedm no indrakavabhir ati sdkhad visvayur avita vrdhé 
bhith “With non-deficient aid(s), O Indra, be thou for us a friend all our 
life, a helper for our prosperity’, 

G6. 60. 3. yuvdm radhobhir dkavebhir indrdgne asmé bhavatam 
uttamébhih ‘May you two be by us, O Indra and Agni, with not small 
(poor, deficient) bounties, with the best.’ 

5. 58, 5. ard ivéd dearamé dheva pré pra jayante diari mahobhih, 
‘OF whom there is no last like spokes, like days, they are continually born, 
not small (deficient) in respect of their greatness’. 

3. 54. 16. ddtrdm rakgethe dkevair ddabdhd, ‘You maintain your 
liberality with not small (gifts), being undeceived’. 


As will be seen from the contexts dkava- means ‘not small’ but has 
also acquired the additional connotation of ‘not too small, not inadequate, 
not deficient,’ just as kavapatha- means not only « ‘small road’, but more 
specifically a ‘poor mean, inferior road! and kavigni- a ‘low fire’ and one 
“that burns badly’. 
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Of the three words given by the grammarians as compounded with 
kava-. kavapatha- is stated to be Vedic. It is not found in any extant work, 
but in view of the statement of Panini, it must be assumed that it existed 
in some Vedic text no longer extant. The word kavegna- is quoted from 
a sutra, so both are adequately attested to be of respectable antiquity. The 
TS. has kavd-tiryane- ‘a little across.’ In addition to these there is found 
a similar compound kavdri- (kewa- -+- ari-) which is found in the Raveda 
(also the negative dkavdri-). On the meaning of this word there is general 
agreement; it is ‘mean, stingy, niggardly'. The main difficulty in its inter- 
pretation is the last member of the compound, which is one of the problem 
words of the Veda, It cannot be said that this word has been properly 
worked out yet, and there is not space here to go into the question. For 
the purpose of the present article it will be sufficient to note that ari- in 
the good sense refers in particular to the liberal and pious patrons who 
patronised the Vedic singers, cf. RV 5.233. 6 prd arydh stuse tuvimaghisye 
danam and Getpnen. Ved St. Ill. 73 f Liberality was one of their 
characteristics, so Kevari- is one who is ‘not much of an arf-* (hence illiberal, 
stingy, mean’) just as kavogna- means ‘not very warm’. 

There is another word meaning ‘stingy, mean’ in the Veda, which 
occurs only once, namely kavatmi- 7,32. 9. This has usually been explained 
(as have also been some of the words mentioned above), as being con- 
nected with kerf- ‘wise, a wise man’, and derived from an IE root geu- ‘to 
notice, understand’ (in Skt. only with the prefix & ‘to intend’; 4 kuvate, 
aicita-). The idea is that meaning developed from ‘wise’ to ‘cautious, 
careful’, and from that to ‘avaricious, stingy’, Yet it seems on the whole 
unlikely that a term denoting people who were obviously considered very 
despicable should be etymologically kavi- which describes those who are 
exalted in wisdom above ordinary mankind. It seems better to take this 
word also as derived from kav- : ku- ‘small’, just like the stems previously 
discussed, particularly since we have observed a tendency for derivations 
of this root to develop the additional meaning of ‘too small, inadequate, 
deficient, poor, inferior, mean.’ 

The stem kava in kavosna- is generally regarded as being etymo- 
logically connected with the pejorative prefix ku-, and both are usually 
connected with the base of the interrogative pronoun. The etymological 
connection between Jet- and kava- can be justified, but only if ku- is also 
derived from the root under discussion, and not if it is connected with 
the interrogative pronoun. The latter connection has always seemed to 
me exceedingly dubious, and now thet there is available an alternative 
explanation which causes no semantic difficulty it is time for it to be dropped. 
A survey of the compounds containing ku- as their first element reveals 
= considerable number in which ku- simply means ‘small’ and not ‘bad’, 
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Such are kugréma- ‘a petty village’; kutapa- ‘slightly hot’ (cl. kavogna-), 


Jeudisti- a measure of length (said to be longer than a digti- and shorter than 
a vitasti, but to judge by the etymology probably originally something shorter 
than a disti-), kudwara- ‘a back door’, kunadi ‘a small river’, kuvakra- 
‘slightly bent’, kusvebhra- ‘a small hole’, kusarit- ‘a small stream’. In later 
classical Sanskrit compounds with ku- are made at will, and in great num- 
bers, according to the prescription of Panini, and in the compounds so marie 
up the prefix normally means ‘bad’, In the earlier language they are not 
very common and not freely made as later, and the meaning ‘little’ is much 
more prominently present, Note for instance the contrast between Apastamba's 
knsrti- ‘a byway’ (= kavepathe-), and the later artificial use of this word in 
the settise of ‘bad conduct’, In view of these instances of ku- meaning simply 
little’ in the early language, we should have no hesitation in seeing the root 
Ieu- ‘small’ in this prefix. ‘The use of the simple root without any suffix in 
this way is parallelled by the prefix dug- (\/ dug- ‘to be spoiled’). 


The pejorative or depreciatory use of the suffix arises from the fact 
that, as already noticed above, this root and its derivatives tend to mean 
not only ‘small’ but also 'too small, mean, inadequate, deficient’. The deve- 
lopment of meaning is very natural. For instance the stem kityava is 
quoted from RV in the sense ‘bringing a had harvest and from VS in 
the sense of ‘a bad harvest’, Since a small harvest and a bad harvest mean 
the same thing it is quite natural for the prefix heu- to develop a pejorative 
sense in this context. The pejorative use was apparently beginning already 
in the Indo-Iranian period, because, in the one example of this kind of 
compound quoted from the Avesta, it has this sense: Jeundiri ‘harlot’, ie. 
a woman of lesser status, of not much worth (not as Bt. would have it 
“was fiir ein Welb’). 


Tt is a fact that other forms of the interrogative pronoun are used as 
depreciating prefixes: kad- in kad-anna- ‘poor food’, ete., ird- in kdpatha- 
‘an inferior way', and kik in kivh-rijan- ‘a bad king’, The commonest 
ot these is kad-, which (P. 6, 3, 101) replaces ku- when the second member 
begins with a vowel. An old example is kadarya- (Chand, Up; cf also Pa. 
kadariyo-) ‘mean miserly’, ie, much the same 4s kevart- apart from 
the alteration of the prefix, No parallels are found outside Indo-Aryan for 
such a use of these forms of the pronoun. The explanation of all these 
forms is to be sought in the homophony existing between ku- ‘little, poor 
and the interrogative ku- (in kiitra, kiha, ete). Confusion between these 
two, and connecting them etymologically whether consciously or un- 
consciously, led to other forms of the pronominal stem being used like the 
pejorative ku-. The commonest form so used is the neuter kad-, and in 
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this: case there was obviously a striving to avoid using ku- before vowels, 
because in that case it would lose its syllabic quality. The feminine ka- 
is much less frequently used and tends to carry with it the additional idea 
of effeminacy, as in k@puruga-. The neuter kim is laid down in P. 2. 1. 64, 
to be so used in the sense of blame, but it is only very sparingly so used. 


The prefix ku- was seen in the adjective kubjd- ‘hump-backed, 
crooked’ by which was analysed as kw -- ubja- (\/ whj- ‘to press 
down’). difficulty of course is that in that case we should have had 
a long vowel (*/cibja-) and there is mo reason why such a vowel should 
have been shortened. Since then a number of etymologies for this word 
have been proposed, both from within and without Indo-European, none 
of which are free from objection. It may be perhaps worth while to start 
from BR's. suggestion again, but with a slightly different analysis, namely 
ku-bid-. The latter element as given in this analysis is supported by the 
occurrence of a similar form in the compound wru-bja-. From the root 
pad~ we have some forms with elimination of the radical yowel and assimi- 
lation of the initial unvoiced consonant: Skt, wpabdd- ‘trampling’ and Av. 
frabda- ‘fore part of the foot’, The IE root *pag- ‘to fix’ appears in Sanskrit 
in various derivatives (pajrd-, pajas, panjara-), Under the same conditions 
which produced “bdd- in wpabdd- we should have from this root “bjd- and 
that is what appears to exist In the compound uru-bjd-? This word occurs 
only once, in RV. 9. 77, 4 gdva@m urubjdm abhy drsati vrajim ‘he moves 
towards the extensively constructed stall of the cows’. The adjective is usually 
explained as for ud-ubjd-, meaning ‘opened’, but it can hardly be a permissible 
method of Vedic exegesis to substitute for a word which only occurs once 
another word which does not occur at all. Clearly the word should be left 
as it is, and it makes perfectly good sense when analysed as above. 


The second member °bjé- being attested in this compound, there 
would seem to be some justification in explaining kubjd- in the same way. 
The compound ku-bjd- may be rendered ‘deficiently formed, poorly, badly 

An adjective dkiipira- occurs twice in the RV: 5. 99. 2. vidyamea tasud 
te vaydm dktiiparasya davine, and 10, 109. L dieiparah salilah, BR renders it 
in both cases ‘unbounded’. In VS 24. 35 the word occurs in the serse of 


1. Scmerrmowr: (IF 33, 151, note), gave a somewhat similar analysis, but con- 
necting with Gk, pégé, ‘spring’. This does not produce a suitable sense in the context, 
and Sdyana's version on which the comparison Is bosed is clearly fanciful, 
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‘ocean’, According to this there is a development of meaning from “bound- 
Jess’ to ‘ocean’ as unbounded which is natural enough. Geldner on the other 
hand renders the word as ‘ocean’ in both the Rigvedic passages. On this word 
Yaska remarks samudre ‘py aliipira ucyate ucyate ‘bipire bhavati mahd- 
paroh. The usual explanation of this word js a- ‘not’ + Iei- ‘where’ + pdra- 
‘further side’, which is presumed to mean ‘not having a further side any- 
where’. In view of the existence of the root ku- ‘little’ one might expect 
a-kii- if — mahd- to contain this root, so the translation would be ‘whose 
distance across is not little,’ 


There ic, however, some reason to believe that the matter is not quite 
as simple as that. It is a very rare word, and of the two occurrences In the 
Reveda, the meaning is only really suitable for the second, which occurs in 
the later tenth book. In looking for the original significance of the term 
we should base ourselves on the first passaite, 5. 59. 2. Here the renderings 
offered seem forced. One would expect the word in this context to mean 
simply ‘generous, liberal’, and the translation would be ‘may we know of 
thee as such a one, generous for giving.’ 


The crux of the matter lies in the fmal element of the compound which 
is assigned to the root pr- ‘to cross’, It is proposed now that -pdra in this 
eompound is not deriyed from this root pr- ‘to cross’ but from a root pf- 
‘to give’ which has not been separately recognised in the dictionaries. Well 
known nominal derivatives from this root are piirtd- an act of pious liberality 
(such as feeding Brahmans, digging a well etc.), and mirti- ‘granting’ bestow- 
ing’. The etymological connection of these words with Gk. époron ‘guve, 
provided’ péprétai “is assigned, fated’, Lat. pertio, etc: is well established 
(WP IL 41, Eawour- Meret, p. 735). The corresponding verb also occurs 
in Sanskrit, but lt has not been recognised because it has become homophonous 
with the verb meaning ‘to All’. In the Veda we have beside prnan ‘fills’ 
(< pl—n—eH—ti) a quite distinct verb prnati ‘gives’ (< pF—neH—ti), 
quote RV 10. 117.5 preiyat in nadhamandya tivyin ‘the powerful man should 
give (practise charity) to the needy’. The numerous other passages in which 
this verb occurs will be found in BR's dictionary, but they are put under 
the root par- "to fill’ on the assumption of a secondary development of meaning. 
But in view of the etymological connections noted above this is certainly 
wrong. Vedic pr, prnati ‘give’ should be treated as a separate verb, and along 
with purtd-, pirti- should be connected with Gk, époron etc, In the Greek 
etymological dictionaries there is also confusion, since this verb is considered 
to contain the same root as peird ‘cross’. They are of course quite nt 
roots, just as Vedic pf- *to pive’ is distinct from p?- ‘to cross’. Tha foes TE 
roots are per- ‘to cross’, perH- ‘to give, assign’, and pelH ‘to fill’, 
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I would propose to analyse dkiipdra- on the assumption that the last 
member “pdra- is derived from the root p7- ‘to give’, so that a-ki- para- will 
mean ‘not giving little’, i.e. ‘generous’. As pointed out above this is the sense 
which is most suitable for the passage RV 5. 39. 2. On the other hand in 
the later poem the meaning is clearly ‘boundless’, It is exceedingly unlikely 
that there existed two genuine words dkeipira-, one containing “pare from 
the root pr- ‘to give’ and the other °pira- from the root pj- ‘to cross’, The 
new meaning is best accounted for on the assumption that the later author 
was using an ancient, obsolete word which he did not properly understand. 
The root pr-, along with its derivatives was tending to become obsolete, and 
eventually it disappeared, It was natural that this traditional word, when 
no longer properly understood, should be analysed as ene re *pira- 
‘crossing, further side’, which was the only péra- which remained familiar. 
The poet of 10, 109. 1 used the word that had been previously 16 by the 
poet of 5.39. 2 but since he did not understand It, gave it a new meaning 
based on an incorrect analysis, 








“antaram bahiryogopesmivydnayoh” is the thirty-sixth rule in the 
yery first section of the first Adhyaya of Pamini's Asiadhyayi. It occurs also 
as @ Ganasiitra under i. 1. 27. Ancient and modern commentators have 
differed very widely regarding the interpretation of this rule: The meaning 
of bahiryoga is connexion with something external, but then wpasorioyina 
(inner garment, underwear) would be superfluous for it is also connected 
with something external, viz, the outer garment, and thus covered by the 
word behiryoga. The earliest traditional explanation that has come down 
tous is found in the Mahébhasya which runs thus: 

Va.’ uptsmheydnagrahanam anarthakath bahiryogena krtatedt / 

Bhi.// uwpasarhvyinagrahanam anarthakem / kink kdranam / bahir- 
yogena kriatvat / bahiryoga ityeva siddham / 

Va./ na va Sttakayugadyartham / 

Bha. / na vdnarthakam / kim kdranem / Sitakayugddyarthath tar- 
hidorh vaktevyam / yotraitan na jidyate kim antariyatin kim 
uttartyan it /atrapt ya esa mianugyah preksdpirvakdri bhe- 
vati nirjnatam tasya bhevafidam antariyam idam uttariyam 
iti. 


the rule is unnecessary for the purpose is served by bahiryoga. The reply is 
given in the second Varttika: No, it is necessary fer pairs of garment. The 
Bhasyakara explains that in the case of two pieces of cloth, etc., it is not 
known which is the inner one and which the outer, and so it is necessary to 
mention upasamiying in the rule. The Bhasyakira, however, rejects this 
view on the ground that a man who looks before and after before acting knows 
perfectly weil which is the inner garment and which the outer one. 


[What Katyiyana probably means is that in the case of things like the 
parts of the body, etc., one is naturally and necessarily inner and the other 
outer, But in the case of pairs of garment, etc, when they are not worn, 
the one is not naturally and necessarily inner and connected with the other 
which is outer. So it is necessary to use the word upusaivydng in the rule 
to bring cases like antare édtakah under its purview-] 
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| These concluding words of the Bhasyakira led commentators from the 

Kasika downwards to explain bahiryoga ay bihya, Le., external, lying aut- 
side. So antara, like other ambivalent words, comes to mean its exact oppo- 
site, It is the presence of the word upasaroydna that hes driven later com- 
mentators to this absurd situation. 


In this short paper I'am going to put forward, in all humility, what I 
: explanation of this rule of Panini, 1 believe bahiryoga here 
méans ‘when the outer thing is mentioned’. ‘Thus in the Satapatha Brahmana 
we find: béhye mutija bhavantyantare sendh, 6. 6. 2, 16. In the case of the 
inner garment, however, aitara ls a pronoun, evén though there be no men- 
lion of something external, entara is used without bihye in cases like “deve: 
rotho vw ega yod yajiias tasyaivanteran rasmi yadajyapraiige,” Aitaereya Brah- 
mand, chapter x. antara is used in connexion with bahya in the following 
passages of the Satapatha Braéhmena: 
bahyokha bhavatyantare munjah / bahyo hydtmaintard wonth / bahye 
munjad bhavantyantare gandh / bahyd hi yonir antard janiyu / bahye sand 
bhavantyantaram ghrtam/ bahyoh hi janiyvantarem ulbam / bahyarh 
ghytam bhevetyantard samit/bdhyat hyulbam antaro garbhak / SB 
6.6, 2. 16. 
tadvai yonih porisrital /ulbam aga retah sikatih/bahyah pariérito bhavan- 
tyantara tigih / bohidi hi yonir antaram ulbam /, bahya tisa bhavantyantardh 
sikatth / bihyarh hyulbam antaram retah / SBT. 1. 1 16. 





A STUDY OF ACCENT IN RELATION TO THE ALPHA-PHONOID 
THEORY 


BY¥ 


C. R. Sankaran, P, C. Ganesusunnanam, B. Cuarranya Deva 
&. D, Taskar, Poona 


The experimental studies reported in this paper are a continuation, as all 
our studies have been, of the earlier theoretical work of the senior author in 


It is observed elsewhere! that “the physiology of speech is such that a 
stressed syllable tends to have a higher pitch.” 


Oscillographic records were taken, (see below), to determine in a fairly 
quantitative manner the relationship that exists between the three variables: 
stress (intensity measured in terms of the amplitude), pitch (fundamental 
frequency) and duration (the total extent in time of any particular speech- 
sound). 


Tt is a well-known fact that in the process of hearing (auditory percep- 
tion), within limits; a change in intensity may be perceived as a change in 
pitch. Also, two stimull may be perceived as of equal intensity although one 
of them has a higher intensity (but a lower duration) and the other has a 
lower intensity (but a longer duration), also within limits? 


The existence of such a difference limen in auditory perception pro- 
vides food for thought in relation to the question of accent, (stress 
in the process of speech, 











2 1 Bese aaa Wescect aiasfas ay acsisen aats Ud re ee aaa ‘ok ompl 
tone leads. to the problem of ‘interval’ between two tomes ond transition between them. 
In regard to this question, the alpha-phoneme theory is of immense significance (CEL 
B. Cuarrawya Deva's review of Sangiteratndkara, BDCRI, vol. 15, in pres.) (Cf infra 
footnote 5], 

This is the basis of the point of departure in P, C. Ganeansunparam’s Investigotiona 
on a unified mathematics for the intermittent neurological processes and the continuous 
pcoustic processes in the wuke of the alpha-phonoid theory, wherein the period (Le, 
the durational relationships) plays an important part in place of frequency. 

We have also found the very same basis of departure in the illuminating work 
cf Prof. Robindralal Ror, Philosophy of Music, Duration as Messure of Sensations, 
The Journal of the Madras Music Academy, vol. 2. 
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The experiments of Bouman and KucHarsxr indicate that for a vowel 
sound, to be perceived as a vowel, there is a lower limit for the duration and 
intensity of the formants (particularly for the intensity of the lower formant 
for any given duration), Thus, since there is a minimum duration for any 
given intensity, the value of the intensity has to be increased for a duration 
lower than this, in order that the vowel sound, within limits, may be per- 
ceived without any change in quality, 

These are auditory criteria for the perception of a yowel with its quality. 

Since articulation is always, in normal speech, monitored as it were, 
by the auditery process, the vowel-quality during articulation is determined 
by auditory criteria* Thus, for any given intensity the durational relationship 

is “well agreed upon” between the articulatory and the auditory processes 
a any given vowel quality3 


3. Bovmax and Kucnassst, Syntheses de voyelles a moyen de deux sons simples, 
ANPE, tome 4, pp. &-ITL. 

4. This amounts to o stiggestion that speech is a purely neurological process 
forming a closed neural circuit within the Individual, and that any motor-manifestation 
in the physiological system of the individual or in the acoustical medium outside i 
purely incidental, S<cept from 'the-potnt of view of inier=tokimurioahon, even: as, sc Sar 
as the electrical circuit is concerned in ringing a bell, the presence of the metallic gong 
ls purely incidental. (CY. footnote 5 of cur paper Eeversed Speech, BDCHI, Vol. 14, in 
press; also C. BR. Sankaran, Vol. 14, p. 39). 

Tt is to be noted here that under ‘imaginative abstraction’ Sir Almroth Watcrr 
brings auditory elements—consonmtnts ond towels, (Alethetropic Logic, William Heine- 
mann, London, 1953, p. 112). 

From the point of view of this unified outlook synthesising modern mathematics 
with neurology, the profound significance of verses § and 9, 5th ch, Drgriag tetas; 
(The Mezsmge of the Gita us interpreted by Sri Acrommmpo, ed. by Anilbaran For, 
London, G. Allen and Unwinn Lid, 1938, p. 85). 

It has already been suggested that the articulatery level of experience can be 
equated with the jigrat state (It may be noted that at that level we meet with the com- 
Plicated nerve mechanism), and the acoustical level of experience can be equated with 
xi a Pam hip a ar a aainei ot ener eat pa aRetse Roe gh epee 
continuity es contrasted with the Intermittence of neuronal processes) [Cf. C. KR. Sanmaman, 
Philosophical Analysis of the Alpha-Phoneme and the Alpha-Phonoid Theories, BDCR, 

vol, 14, p, $4, footnote), 

The common: origin of the acoustical-time and the articulatory-time is the alpha- 
phonoid which, therefore, typifies the state of unity of the two separate levels of experi- 
ence, and can be equated with suyupti; even beyond this, is the non-temporal experience, 
the alpha-phoneme, which con be equated with the turiys. (Cf. also Appendix C, Note 
on the Four States of Conscioumess, to Shri Krishna Paex's The Yoou of the Bhagavad 
Gita, John M, Watkins, Srd ed, London, 1951, po, 20-202). 

5, he difference Wetwnen any. two lanes ead. teenalfien lintwoen’ theo: lenda!to thn 
problem af the ‘interval’ (or the ‘interphenomenan") which is the bedrock of the alpha- 
phonold theory, (Vide supra footnote 2). 
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erefore, during normal speech, if the duration is unconsciously di- 
Daal the Sikedhts Buan-Ap' ie ecarcprices Hate increased: or, if the inten 
sléy has been unccrisclously decreased the duration hia tw he Increased. 


Tt is found from recorded wave-forms that the final vowel (in an open 
syllable) always tends to have a long duration in normal speech. Its inten- 
sity is thus less and it falls off gradually. Whereas, if the final vowel is ter- 
minsted by a consonant, its duration is shortened and therefore, the intensity 
is maintained hich for that duration. (But see below). 

Tt ts clear from the above discussion that pitch, stress and duration are 
all interdependent in normal speech This suggests that accent may be looked 
upon as being of two main types: 

and (2) the functional accent 

The phonetic accent is that which is directly related to the combins- 
tion and sequence of occurrence of the phonemes (or phones) during any 
speech-process, The contribution of such an accent to any extra-phonetic 
‘context’ is to be taken as zero.” Phonetically, the phonetic accent tends to 
bring about a condition for the maximum ‘efficiency’ in articulation. Verner's 
law chiefly deals with such an accent. 

; The functional accent, on the other hand, affects the extra-phonetic 
‘context’, without any regard to the ‘efficiency of articulation’. 

The tendencies of the two ‘types’ of ‘accent’ are thus opposite in charac- 
ter. The one tends to bring about a phonetic simplification of the process of 
speech, while the other tends to emphasise the individuality of the -speech- 
elements against the background of their extra-phonetic ‘context’. 

It must be noted, however, that a functional accent may degenerate into 
a purely phonetic accent or vice versa, depending upon the trend of the seman- 














6. These two types of accents (particularly the functional 
(1) predominantly stress-accent 
(2) predominanily pitch-accent 
and (3) predominantly durational-accent, 
It is to be noted that the functional accentuation in = language like Tamil is of the 
eee os 
phonetic accent that plays its part when we say that’s person 
with @ ‘foreign avcetit’, But, however, as this ‘extra-phonetic’ information regarding the 
speaker is in no way connected with the ee eee ie 
Vy pep mien goed Ramet ! 


type) may be further 
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to-phonelic system Perhaps an explanation for the apparent exceptions to 
phonetic laws could be found in the relative importance of these two opposite 
tendencies. 


Now we proceed to the actual experimental observations. 
Il The oscillogram of the Marathi word pusk3! and the nonsense 
forms pusol and puke! show the following feature.® 


The pitch, intensity and duration apparently follow different laws of 
variation under different phonetie environments, although they are not en- 
tirely independent of one another. For example, the u in puk®l has the highest 
pitch and that in pugk3!] has a higher pitch than in pugel, The in- 
tensity of the wu in pugk3] is the highest, Then follows that of puk?/ and then 
puso]. The durations of the u in the three forms when arranged in the des- 
cending order give; pugk3} (86 msec.) puk?} (84 msec.) and pug3[ (80 msec.), 


The experiments of Bouman and Kucuarsxt, in dealing with the in- 
verse relationships of intensity and duration, have considered only the ter- 
mination of a vowel by silence (i.e., a perfect consonant) .” 


But our observations suggest that any vowel terminated by anything 
other than a perfect consonant seems to bring about a situation that deviates 
from a strict inverse relationship in accordance with the manner of such a 
termination (that is, in accordance with the consonantal environment). 


In the case of the u in puskol, the higher intensity and the longer dura- 

tion seem to be phonetically necessary in the presence of the cluster sk which 

represents a particular manner of terminating the vowel, involving @ process 

of greater complexity and greater rapidity than in the case of pukel and 

pus2], Similarly the termination of u represented by k is of greater rapidity 
than that represented by ¢, 


Here it is of interest to note that the duration of sk is less than the 
sum of the separate durations of ¢ and k, i.e., the process of termination re- 


B& Cf C. R. Sateanay, Accentual Variation in Relation to Semantic Variation, 


JORM, vol. 9, pp. 307-318; also vol, 10, 1936, pp. 47-72. (See Infra footnote 15). 

2. A more detailed analysis of such features is being carried out by Shri, A. D, TASKAR 
for his dissertation, The data supplied regarding the accent in puska! ts from part af 
that work, for which the remaining authors of this paper are grateful to him. 

10. Cf P. C. Gawesesusoanam, A Qualitative definition of the Perfect Vowel and 
the Perfect Consonant, BDCRI, vol. 14, in press. 

Il. No authentic sintement cam thus be made for want of adequate data regarding 
he manner of terminating a vowel process and its rolationship with the Intensity and the 
duration, for the perception of the vowel without change of quulity. 
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presented by sk is more rapid than the one resulting from a mere addition of 
the two separate processes ¢ and k.“ 

The exact relationship between intensity and duration remains thus 
open, suggesting further research on perception (without change of quality) 
eee Series eenners ae Seminating owe process are introduced under 

The higher sabih of uw in si uel is a necessary consequence of the oc- 
currence of a voiceless k immediately after it.“ 

Il. It is also of further interest to note in general that any vowel, when 
it takes up.a stress-accent (higher intensity) is accompanied by ‘aspiration’. 





12 Cf In this connection C. BR. Samranax and 5. Sovmmasan, Physico-physiological 
Theory of Syllables in Human Speech, HDCRI, vol. 6, p. 238, for a similar observation on 
@, 7 ond gr in gate, rote and great. 

13. Cf in this connection, Chin Brew-Move, The Tone Behaviour in Hagu: An Ex- 
perimental Study, ANPE, tome 6, pp. 6-45. In the forms pusk3l, puss] and pukSl, we 
find @ good example of = compronise between phonetic ond phonological (extra-phonetic) 

to the phonological system of Marathi; Under the same environ- 
terse, the i in pula} will got volced together with « fall of pitch tn win» system like 


14. ‘Aspiration’, as employed here, signifies the physical process of high velocity 
air fiow through any cross-sectional opening. Thus the “articulation place’ for ‘nspiration’ 
is not necessarily the glottis. A greater velocity of air across any cross-sectional opening 
is equivalent to a smaller velocity of air across « smulles cross-sectional opening, ao far 
ss ‘aspiration’ (intensity) is concerned. In many Inde-European (and Dravidian?) lan- 
guages this aspiration is gssociated with one particular ‘place of articulation’, But the 
syllabic series he, hi, fu, he and ho in Japanese clearly points out that the ‘place of 
articulation’ for ‘aspiration’ msy be near about the region of the lips and teeth, under 
which conditions the combination of h with the vowel u, necessarily gives fu instead of 
hu. Further, there is frequent alteration between hu ond wa, and he end ye. All thee 
suggest that the ‘place of articulation’ for the Japanese A is nearer the lip-teeth region 
than near the glottic In general, therefore, for the production of ‘aspiration’ the only 
erileria necessary seem to be the velocity of air flow ond the cross-sectional area of the 
opening at the place of articulation wherever it be. Under these conditions the aspirate 
could be ‘voiced’ or ‘voiceless’ (See Branco van Dante, Voloed or Voiceless?, ANPF, 
tome 5, pp. 77-88). See also below for o discussion on ahd. : 

Cf. also in this connection, C. R. Saxkanas, IE GM-SKHO- or GM-SKO-7, Indian 
Lingulatica, vol, 8, pp. 100 £., for a discussion on the aspiration of the cluster sk when 
the following vowel is accented (The accent should be due to incrense of intensity rather 
then change of pitch for such a phenomenon, in accordance with our present investigation). 

An interesting simple experiment shows clearly the relationship between the frica- 
tlre # ond the non-giottal aspirate h, when we set op the tongue-position for # and with 
the same rsie of alr How withdraw the tongue very minutely and without jerkiness. We 
eventually arrive at h. Thus, the cross-sectional opening for # is much amaller thon that 
for h, the ‘place of articulation’ being the ‘same’. (For = discussion about the ‘place of 
Tease ale C. GawesnsvwoakamM, The Structure of Speech-Sounds, BDCRI, vol. 
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The accompanying tables and the melody plot give our detailed obser- 
vations of the utterance of Gha (in Telugu) under different emotional condi- 
tions (Le., plain utterance and utterance in anger, respectively). 








TABLE I 
Subject: AVS Text: a: h a: 
| _, Duration Pitch | | aay 
Emotion Speech-sound in : in cna Wm (cps) Md (cps) 
Neutral Initial a: 9 105-3 6°25 123 121 
8:5 117-7 25 
§ 125 3-29 
T5 133-5 12:5 
Final «a: 11 90-9 3-846 
10-5 95-23 3° B46 
10 100 3.845 
8-5 105-3 7-692 8 86126-9 127 
8°5 1177 7-692 
6 125 15:384 
75 133-3 30-768 
7 142-9 26922 
Anger Initial a: 89-5 105:3 6-667 
— 8:5 17-7 13:334 
3 125 13°334 | | 
7:5 1333 13-334 134-1 134 
7 142-9 46-669 
6-5 153'8 6: 667 
Final «a: 10-5 95°23 2-174 
| 9-5 105-3 2174 
6-5 1177 4-348 
7:5 133°3 4°348 16a-7 187-5 
1 142-9 6-522 
6-5 153-3 6-522 
6 166-6 13-044 
5:5 151°8 6-522 
a 2) 23°914 
4-5 222'2 a0 +436 





The column marked % denotes the number of times per cent #8 parti- 
Wm is the weighted mean and Md ts the median pitch computed fra- 
cally. 
of 
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TABLE II 
err = =— = 
Emotion Speech-sound Average pitch (cps) 
Neutral Medial aspirate h 101 
Anger 142 





Duration in Seconds 








Neutral Anger 

0-135 0-113 

0-0595 0-084 

0-251 0-263 

Total 04255 0:460 


S$ 





AMiody Pigs 


Subject — AWS 
Toxt—oe 4 





From the tables and the melody plot it is observed that:— 
| (1) The pitch and the duration of the initial vowel are less than those 
of the final vowel irrespective of the emotion. 
(2) The medial aspirate is increased both in pitch and in duration; it 
is voiced in both cases but more so in emotion. 
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(3) the duration of the initial vowel, however, is shorter in emotion 
thin in neutral utterance (This may be a compensation for the increase in 
the energy of the final vowel). 


(4) The total duration of the whole utterance, however, is greater in 
anger than in neutral utterance,” and 


(5) The pitch ic raised for the whole utterance for anger; the rise is 
prominent for the final vowel. This means an accentuation of the terminal 
syllable in emotion. 

In view of these findings we feel a necessity to modify Verner’s law as 
follows: — 


It is not to be taken merely as the neutralisation of the voice correla- 
tion after unstressed vowel phonemes.’ But the law is to be Interpreted to 
the effect that accentuation is not to be taken in the absolute sense, For, as 
we have noted above, the vowel following the aspirate (the final vowel). 
was seen to increase in pitch considerably in relation to the preceding aspirate 
and vowel, as it was found that the whole utterance” is raised in pitch in 
emotion as compared to the neutral speech.” 


15. Our findings appear to confirm the vulidity of Panini’s sitra 6, 1, 8. 

For a discussion on this problem from the wider Indo-European point of view, sec 
C. R. Sanxazan, Accentual Variation in Relation to Semantic Variation, JORM, 1956, 
vol, 10, pp. 51-54, [See supra footnote 8). 

16. Ci K. Versen, Eine Aumshime der ersten Lautverschiebimg, Kuhn's Zeitechrijt, 
wol, JCRIIM, 1877, pp. 97-130; CE aleo B, Texxa, On the Phonological Development of Spi- 
rants in English, Proc. II Interna. Congr. of Phonetic Sciences, Cambridge, 1366, pp. 60-01; 
also, C. R. Sanxanan, BDCRI, vol. 3, p. 393; for n discussion of Verners law within the 
elder empirical frome of reference, from a psychological point of view, se PancoNceLut- 
Cauztra, Die Experimentelle Phonetik, Berlin, 1924, pp, 44-4, 

Cf. C, R. Saxnanay, Indian Linguistics, vol. 8, 140-41, p. 110, footnote 43; also 
Some Probleme in Kannada Linguistics, Research Lecture Series, No, 7, Kannada Research 
Institute, Dharwar, 1864, pp. 66-68. 

Ch. also Otto Jowmeen, Verners Gesets und das Wesen des Akzents, Linguistice, 
1933, pp. 229-248. 

See also, C. D. Cunerres, Indo-Europesn final—*S in Germanic, California, 1641. 
(University of California Publications, vol. 25, No, 1, pp. 1-10; and BR. A. Witttams, The 
Phonetical Explanations of Verner’s Law, Modern Language Review, vol. 2, 1906-7, pp. 

CE too, O, Jmmpemsrx, Volced and Voiceless Fricatives in English, Linguistica, pp. 
S46 fh; see especially pp. 357 ff. 

17. This és in strict consonance with the spirit of the alpha-phonerne and the alpha- 
phonoid theorles, which stresses on structuralism in a deeper sense, Le., relations ond 
relations of relations (Cf C. R! Sanxapay, and P, C. GanrsaaunpanaM, Time and Speech- 
Structure, BDCRI, val, 12, p. 405 and footnote 23. cf. in. 6 of our paper Reversed Speech, 
BDCRI, vol. 17, pp; 1-14; also C. R. Sawxanan, BDCRI, 14). 

18, We are indebted to Shri, S. M. Sawatz, the Laboratory Assistant, for the Tech- 
nical Assistance he hes eo ably given In the course of our Investigations. 


CERTAIN VERB-COMPOUNDS OF SAN 
AND SOME PARALLEL FORMATIONS IN AWADHI 





EY 


Basunam Saxnsena, Allahabad 





The Siddhinta-Kaumudi lays down the following rule of samisa which 
has a peculiar structure :— 


Gkhwitam-<ikhydtena kriyd-sitatye and it gives the following illustra- 


aénita pibatetyevam satatarh yatrabhidhiyate sa asnitapibatd. pacata- 
bhyrjjatd, khddatamodati. The compounded word in each of these illustrations 
is a noun in the feminine gender with the termination fap. The two verbs 
compounded together are in the Imperative mood (2nd person pl.) and the 
continuity of the two actions is insisted upon. In afnite-pibata the constant 
assertion is “eat and drink’. Similarly we have “cook and fry’ and ‘eat and 
enjoy’. 


Another class of verbs similarly detailed but without constaniness 
comes under the rule :— 
ehidadayo ‘nyapadérthe 
and the illustrations are the following :— 


ehida iti yasmin karmani tadehidam., ehipacam, uddhara kosthadutsyja 
dehiti yampis kriyayam sf uddherotsyjd. uddhemavidhamea. (asdtatyartham- 
tha pathah). 








‘hese verbs (1. come and worship, 2, come and cook, 3. take out from the 
store and vive 4. puff and blow) are‘similar to those enumerated in the ear- 
lier class; the commentary points out, however, that here constantness is not 

esent. Two of these compounds are in the neuter gender and the remain- 
ing in the feminine gender again, The compounds under both these rules 
have been put under the Tatpurusa Samisa. 


Combination of two verbs in a compound is a curious and more or less 
unusual phenomenon for Sanskrit and it was not noticed by Panini or Katya- 
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yana, I do not know if any middle Indo-Aryan parallel is available, In New 
Indo-Aryan (Awadhi) I have noticed the following forms: 


dund-pahi coming and going 
uphd-baithi rising and sitting 
chela-Keadi playing and frolicking 
dakha-nuni seeing and hearing 
déwi-lei giving and taking 
(lLétwd-dei taking and giving) 
barhd-carhi prowing and climbing 
béla-~oali talking and moving 
likha-parhi writing and reading 

- gpowd-nindi sleeping and dozing 


All these are in the feminine gender and the two compounded verbs 
taken separately have no independent existence, Unlike these in standard 
Hindi 


daur-bhag and bél-cal. 


two similar compounds exist, but each of these contains two verbal nouns 
capable of independent use separately. In the Awadhi compounds mentioned 
above, however, the two compounded words have a combined individuality 
—independently they do not give any signification. The first part appears 
to be the perfect participle (masc. sg.) but im déwd-lét and léwa-dei the 
first part is not that (the perf. part. masc. sg. forms being dia and lih4). 
Similarly the second part appears to be the perfect participle (fem. sg.) but 
in @wé-jahi, déwa-l& and léwila it is not so (the correct forms being -gai, 
-lihkt and -dihi). From these facts it is clear that the compounded words in 
the above-mentioned forms of Awadhi are peculiar. 


Like corresponding forms of Sanskrit the Awadhi ones also are in the 
feminine gender. Similarly the constantness or continuity of the action (one 
or the other going on alternately) is found in the Awadhi forms also. 


New Indo-Aryayn languages. 





s may be ed in other 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
BY 
SmouesHwar Varma, New Delhi 


“What is the nature of that language which is used by literature for 
its peculiar purpose?” To answer this question, we have to answer another 
question, viz. “What is literature?” The Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edi- 
tion, hesitatingly defines literature as “the best expression of the best thought 
of a people”. To this definition it may be objected that “best” herein is too 
vague: what may be “best” for one person may be “mediocre” or “worthless” 
for another person. Moreover, the term “expression” here is too indetermi- 
nate. In what form should this “expression” be? Possibly this definition may 
be improved as follows :—"“Literature is that language which more or less 

etically represents aesthetic concepts”, This definition considerably cor- 
pesconds to the one given by Jagannatha in his famous work the Rasagaiga- 
dhara “literature is language presenting pleasant concepts” (ramantiirtha- 
pratipddakak dabdah kdvyom. (I. 1). At any rate, all literature is language, 
though all language is not literature. 

Coming now to our first question, we shall find that the language of lite- 
rature is connotative, while the language of science is denotative. “Fire” in 
literature stands sometimes for “anger”, sometimes for “grief” and sometimes 
for “love”, But in science one word should represent only one concept, A 
remarkable consequence of this distinction is that literature’s situation is more 
lucky: if can manage with fewer words. The innumerable variations of 
scientific phenomens are everyday indicating that language is a miserably poor 
instrument for presenting these variations. For instance, experts in Zoology 
tell us that a type of one beetle slone has 1,95,000 varieties! In such cases 
only mathematical symbologies can come to the rescue of science, and it is 
even being proposed in scientific circles that language proper should be entire- 
ly discarded for scientific purposes, and mathematica] symbols should be used 
instead, in order to guarantee accuracy, On the other hand, the luckier situa- 
tion of literature is counterpoised by a colossal disadvantage. ‘There is no 
doubt that ancient Indian literary authorities, who had acutely discerned in 
dhvani this connotation as the distinctive feature of literature, belauded it to 
the skies; Eut it has Jet loose equally unmanageable dominléxities all the 
more difficult to be specified and classified, owitig to innumerable associations 
in which these connotations are likely to occur. The limitations of the lan- 
guage of literature have therefore to be taken into account, 
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But there is another side of the picture as well, and very interesting 
too, While language is an instrument of literature, literature also often serves 
as an instrument of language. Some notable characteristics of literature in 
language may be described here :— 

1. “Sereen". The first characteristic, which may be termed a “sereen” 
or 2 cloak for avoiding unpleasantness may be noticed in expressions like “to 
breathe one’s last” being a substitute for “to die”, Similarly, while many 
Indian languages have plain and direct words signifying “answering the call 
of nature”, they are rarely used in actual parlance: in Panjabi, the usual terms 
used mean “going outside” (baht jana) .“going to the jungle” (jatigal jan). 
In English, besides “toilet” and “ease oneself”, “convenience” has alyo been 

2, Euphemism. Closely allied to the above phenomenon is Euphemism, 
which consists in pleasant presentation of unpleasant phenomena, e.g., for 
“death” Hindi and Panjabi often use words which literally mean “habitation 
in paradise" (svarg-vas and surg-ves respectively). In colloquial Hindi some- 
one's falling ill is called “enemy's falling ill” (dushman bimar ho gae) 

3: Polite terminologies. The terminologies of politeness are most re- 
markable in the Urdu of Lucknow and Delhi. A gentleman's coming is called 
“bringing of greatness” (tashrif lana); to inquire about a stranger's “residence”, 
one has to ask about his “rich house” (daulatkhind), while the speaker's own 
house has to be a “poor house” (gharibkhdnd). A brother is to be referred 
to as “brother-life” bhdijan, In Tamil, a bridegroom is called by a name which 
etymologically means “fragrance-boy” (mena-magan), for a transferred mean- 
ing of the word for “fragrance” (magam) is marriage in Tamil. All such terms 
are fossilized literature, and a lexicon of the fossilized literature in a lan- 
guage may be desideratum some day. 


4. Idioms. The flexibility of connotations, so characteristic of the lan- 
guage of literature, could be best illustrated in idioms, in which metaphors and 
associations, coupled with historical contexts often bring about meanings 


The following trends of idioms may be of particular interest: — 


(a) Idioms based on some metaphor. For nstance, for hair-gplitting, 
Hindi has an idiom which literally means “to flay a hair” (bal ki khal nibalnd). 
The metaphor here is based on a double comparison, first to a hair, and then 
to the Haying of an animal. 
felt as an idiom, is the expression for coquettary, which is Hindi nakhrié 
(karnd), Bengali n2khrd, Bengali (Birbhim dialect) Dkhra, Now nakhra 
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was originally an Arabic word, which meant “a strong breathing through the 
nostrils by a camel”, In Arabic coquettry was never the meaning of naichra. 
This sense turned up only in Persian and Indian language, and the historical 
circumstances which led to this semantic change were so torturing to the pre- 
sent writer that it took him three months’ correspondence with various people, 
but to no consequence, Perhaps the metaphor is based on some annoyance 
felt by the originator of the idiom, who compared the phenomenon to the 
camel's breathing. 

(b) Idioms based on some historical associations which are a subject 
for future investigation, e.g., “to shut the door" is expressed by Panjabi through 
an expression which literally means “to strike the door” (biha marnd). Per- 
haps the original structure of the Panjabi door required a striking for shut- 
ting it, In Dogri, however, the corresponding idiom literally means “to give 
the door” (bhitt denf). The origin of this is equally obscure. 


Conclusion: 
The above study, it may be hoped, has given us the following results: — 
(1) Language and literature are closely related. 
(2) Language is fundamentally an instrument of literature. 


(3) But literature is also embedded in many vyocables of a language and 
a systematic investigation of literary relics in language is an important desi- 
deratum. 


A NOTE ON THE MORPHEMIC VALUES OF CONSONANTS IN TAMIL* 
BY 


P, C. Gangsusunpasam, Poona 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the main tenses of verbs in 
Tamil are changed by the play of non-syllabie units (which are, of course 
usually consonants). Thus, for example, we have: 


pé-n<in ‘he went’ (past tense denoted by -n-) 
po-v-in ‘he will go’ (future, denoted by -v-) 


Although in the literary form of the language we have po-kir-in (with 
-r- in the colloquial form of the language, as is found in p6-r-in ‘he goes’. 


These and other such non-syllabic morphemes are everyday examples 
of the language, 


There are, however, less known non-syllabic (and other) morphemes 
which may be compared with the group of phonemes gr-p(b) in such mono- 
syllabic English wards as grasp, grab, grip, grope, etc., wherein the group of 
phonemes (grp(b)) are in some way representative of tactile functions. 
There are other such groups in English like cl- in clatter, clap, click, ete. 


In Tamil, perhaps because the precise function of such morphemes has 
been forgotten (or rather has never been known), there is an unfortunate 
confusion in the employment of words {a greater part of which are verbs 
and their derivations) in the present day usage both in literary and colloquial 
Tamil. Only a small minority of the present day writers are highly well read 
scholars can employ their words with any degree of ‘precision’ and 
force’. (In fact the ‘forcefulness’ of a word depends to a large extent on the 
‘precision’ with which it is selected for use). 


Although questions on how the present day Tamil writing could be 
improved with regard to precision of expression are not apparently quite 
relevant in this small note on morphemes, a passing reference to such ques- 
tions could not be avoided particularly because the lack of precision in expres- 














*Communicated by Prof. C. BR. Saxmanan under whose inspiration and guidance 
these studies are carried out. 
aa 
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sion is largely due to a lack of understanding of the significance of many 
morphemes which have not been studied so far. 


In this note, only a few morphemes are going to be dealt with. It is 
hoped, fuller investigations could be carried out on the lines suggested in this 
note with greater thoroughness. 


The non-syllabie morphemes and other bazse-morphemes of Tamil are 
not immediately apparent. They are often very obscure and appear to evade 


There are primitive forms of verbs which seem to be elementary mor- 
phemes in themselves, For example, ali ‘destroy’, muri ‘bend, break’, kari 
‘char’, etc., all of which are transitive verbs. Derived from these are alulcu 
‘decay’, muruku ‘get twisted’, karuku ‘get charred or scorched’, etc., where 
~ku denotes the change of state on the subject of the verb. The original verbs 
are turned into intransitive verbs and sometimes their meaning is slightly 
changed as in aluku. The morpheme in question Is -k, the final -u in -ku 
being purely phonetic since no Tamil word can end in a stop consonant. 


A similar morpheme -ik, perhaps a morpheme alternant in comple- 
mentary distribution with -k, occurs in words like culutku. ‘get folded up’, 
maurunicu (7) ‘get twisted’, kalanleu ‘get stirred up’, ete., of which the primi- 
tive forms are respectively culi (?) (or culi?) ‘fold up, whirl’, muri ‘bend, 
break’, kala ‘mix, stir’: 


The difference between muruku and murwikwu is that the former has 
acquired a specialised meaning of ‘get well tightened, roasted’, etc,, in addi- 
tion to its original significance ‘get twisted’, Further, Far eat of dhe mpie 
pheme -i, the agent of the action is generally not the subject, whereas for 
verbs with -ik, the agent is generally also the subject? 


There are morpheme oppositions between -k, ik on the one hand and 
-kk on the other, -kk converts the intransitive verbs in -k or -ik into tren- 
sitive verbs, But verbs in -kk can be used as noun, whereas verbs in =k, 
transitive or intransitive are never used as nouns. 


1. A systematic study of such morphemes ond other morpho-phonemic and syn- 
tactic functions of the Tamil language, pcr pas apnea ear Acedtmny 
onan improved model of dhe Académie Francaise will perhaps pave the way for a richer 
Tamil of precise expressions. 

CY. in this connection, C. R. Sasmanay, Paget's Gesture. Theory of the Origin of 
Human Speech, JBORI, 21, 22-247, 

®. There are however other verbs in -k, -tk, eter bus. Phowe, endings -ahauld te 
considered as different morphemes which are homophonous with the foreguing. 
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The foregoing are all suffix morphemes and they are at least fairly 
obvious to any analyst. But there are base-morphemes which are more difii- 
cult to identify. It may be noted that Tamil does not seem to have any pre- 
fixes, ‘That is, if b is a base, then all the morphemes forming a chain with it 
can only be suffixed to it and never prefixed. In Indo-European, the base 
may be denoted as -b-, capable of taking prefixes and suffixes, but in Tamil 
the base is often to be denoted as b- (ie,, capable of taking suffixes only). 


Verbs like piti, piri, picai, pinai, pili, piy, pinnu, nouns like piftu and 
even, by extension, verbs like pilai, pitukku (< piti?), picaku and nouns like 
picaku and pilai are all unit morphemes on the surface. They have, however, 
a common element pi-, which seems to denote anything done primarily by 
the hand or the fingers (something corresponding to the English gr-p(b)). 


We have further @ series of verbs like killu, kirukkeu, kill, kiru, infu, 
eiluleleu (ef, kululekeu) and nouns like kiccu-kiceu, ete., which have a common 
element ki- that is associated with action done by the ends of the fingers or 
with the nails. 


But as against keilukieu we have kulukku having an element kiu- which 
denotes an action done with the band or the whole arm. Other words of a 
similar significance are kuttu, kufai, (kiippu, kiippitu 7), euli, (kittfu ?), ete. 


Even absence of a consonantal beginning (that is, the occurrence of a 
zero-consonantal morpheme), seems to have a special significance in that 
there is a whole series of words of such beginning denoting action done by 
the whole body or by any whole object such as iru, elu, tu, atu, tu, éru, 
utharu, uronkeu, iranku, tri, ete. 

Such analysis however, should be carried out only on the primitive 
forms to establish the significance of base-morphemes like pi-, ki-, lew, 
(zero)-, ete. The determination of the primitive forms itself seers to be a 
difficult task. Such primitive forms and particularly the base-morphemes 
associated with them, as it were, prefer to remain in the background, having, 
so to say, direct contact with the subconscious mind of the speaker and no- 
thing to do with the conscious endeavour of the analyst. 

In conclusion, a single example of connected forms associated with 
a primitive form and its alternative base-morphemes is given below as a 
sample, in the wake of which further work can be done with a more per- 
fected technique of analysis. 

The primitive form considered is /iitu and is compared and contrasted 
with other primitive forms like eur, kof and kotu, 





Kutuleu. ——_—s kutukku 


(intr. v.) (tr. v, 0) 
(tr., intra. v) pRreged n) tte ¥, on) (ir. v) 


(‘pour out, throw out’) 


| i 


(tr. v) (n) (n) 


Kumpitu (kumpu + itu ?) 


(compd,, ir,, v 
Kj —— kojtu. —— + kottam, kottil, kottakai 
(intr, v) (tr. v) (shed) (nm) 
(‘pour into a 
receptacle 


(tr. v) ( 


From the scheme of related forms around the primitive forms kitu, 
kol, kota, we find that there are three homophonous derivations, all of which 
have the form kottu. 

Their associated primitive forms being different their significations 
are also different. In normal speech, to bring out the difference, the kottu 
of kol, invariably occurs as a compound verb kotti vai ‘store it in’ and the 
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kotitu of kotu (7) invariably occurs with a preceding noun denoting the 
agent or object of the action, mattalam kotfu ‘beat a drum’, tél kottina 
(tiruten)‘a thief stung by a scorpion’. 


Perhaps the form kottu from kotu (7) ‘give’ means ‘give with a 
vengeance’. Quite a parallel situation is found. for the colloquial form of 
kotu, viz, kufu ‘give’ from which we get kuttu (‘give with a vengeance’ 
(?7)) ‘strike with the knuckle’. 

The primitive form kol ‘to be accommodated’ gives rise to the nouns 
koffam, kottakai, etc., which signify a place that ‘accommodates’, persons, 
animals, etc. Again kottam (<kol) is to be distinguished from kottam 
(< kottu < kotu) ‘noisiness’. 

However, it must be noted that there are innumerable homophonous 
morphemes which can be properly classified only with reference to other 
morphemes occurring in conjunction with them. For example, the ku- in 
leuttu. and the ku- in kwttu cannot be dealt with separately. ku- denotes 
an action done by the hand and -tt- denotes a heavy intense action (cf, 
mottu), whereas -tt- denotes a sharp, quick action (particularly with the 
harder portions of the hand or in such a way as to produce a sharper 
sound), (cf. vettu, kottu, tattu, muftu, ete.)2 

More serious investigations on these lines, however, cannot be 
adequately undertaken unless a thorough survey of the morpheme material 
is carefully carried out and a suitable methodology developed, taking even 
remote dialects imto account. 


This note is only written with a view to put forward the suggestion. 


Some of these base-morphemes, etc. kate) 0. ceminitieed'S8;beeay th pitoe: Wor 
similar to the Chinese and Japanese numeral classifiers, These classifiers denote the 
senstdl Widnes oc iclamen.cl the cblects Wild: dcn-telied: aliout, 5 Sat pete week 
Classifiers are ingrained in the bases theme lves. Tt is not unlikely that other languages 
which have preserved their identity through the ages (ee is remarkably the cose with 
Tamil) may show ¢imilar ingrained clussifier morphemes, 


A GENERAL NOTE ON THE ANDAMAN 





ESE LANGUAGES 


BY 
Dwuenpaa Nara Basu, Calcutta 


(in January-March, 1951, and again in January-March, 1952, the writer 
was sent by the Department of Anthropology, Govermment of India, to tho 
Andamans to gtudy the languages of the Andomonese. He studied the 
on these two occasions ‘Two of his articles are being published in the Depart- 
mental Bulletin under the headings, “A Linguistic Introduction to the Anda- 
munése” and “A Linguistic Note on the Onges of Little Andaman”). 


1. Introduction—the people : 

The Andamanese, the aboriginals of the Isles of Andaman, belong to a 
rare specimen of human race, called the Negrito, characterised by their dark 
complexion, short stature and wooly hair of “peppercorn type.” Steatopyga, 
is one of their remarkable physical features, especially of the women. 

From days unknown, they were the only inhabitants of the Anda- 
mans, until in 1788, the British troops occupied a portion of the Isles. In 
1858, when the penal settlement was established, those in Great Andaman 
only were 3,400 in number, but in 1951 these people have dwindled into a 
number of 25 in all. The causes are more than one, but the chief cause is 
the influence of a superior culture, 

Besides these ill-fated Great Andamanese, there live in Great Anda- 
mana hostile tribe known as the Jfrawas. Another hostile tribe live in 
the North Sentinel Island. These people are till now inaccessible for even 
census not to speak of any study. 

In Little Andaman there is a friendly race known as the Gnges, who 
have not yet been the victims of the doom of destiny under the overwhelming 
enticement of the superior culture with which they are gradually coming im 
contact, They are probably 200, still vigorous and virile. 

2. The Study of the Languages: 

The study of the friendly people of Great Andaman has only been 
adequately done so far by some of the British officers the most 
notable of whom are R. C. Temrtr, E. H. Man, and M, V, Porrman. A 
few scientists like von Ercxsrent, A. R. Brown, and Juves Broce also under- 
took the study of the Andamanese, the racial, cultural and linguistic study, 
as far as it wes possible for them, The last scholar based his linguistic 
analysis on the basis of the materials collected by Maw in his “Dictionary.” 
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R, C. Tempie wanted to publish a Dictionary of the Great Andamanese lan- 
guage but his work was not completed. A. J. Exo contributed a valuable 
note on the languages, in Man's book On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, Man’s Dictionary of the South Andaman Language and 
Porrman's Notes on the Languages of the South Andaman Group of Tribes 
(NLSA) sre, however, the most glorious attempts to record systematically 
and analyse the language of the Southern Great Andamanese with all its dia- 
lectal varieties. 


When the British scholars studied the Great Andamanese language, 
the speakers were numerous and there were ten clear dialects which were 
grouped into two: the Northern or “Yerewa”" or “Jeru” and the Southern 
or “Bojigniji” or "Béa". The five of the former group from north to south 
were “Cari”, “Kora”, “Ba”, “Jeru" and “Kede” and the five of the latter 
were “Juwoi"’, “Kal”, “Puchikwar” or “Bojigyab", “Balawa" or “Akar- 
Bale” and “Bea” or “Aka-Béa-da", But at present among the Great Anda- 
manese, the southern group is almost extinct— there being only one Puchik- 
War man now, aged about sixty. The majority of the Great Andarnanese 
speak the “Jeru” dialect with possible mixture of “Cari" and the dialects of 
the Northern group, which has been recognised by one and all of them as 
the standard dialect. Brown has given some illustrations of this language by 
referring to this as North Andamanese Language, Portman’s A Manual of 
the Andamanese Language (MAL) gives some illustrations of the “Cari” 
dialect, some of which resemble the specimens of the standard dialect col- 
lected by the present writer. The thorough works of Man and Pornraan on 
the Southern group of the Great Andamanese language are thus of little 
purpose in the modern days except in so far as they point out the salient 
characteristics of the Andamanese language in general. 


The Onges of Littl Andaman who were not very friendly 
to the cultured people were successfully tackled first by Porrstan, 
but his study of the language of these people could not, as a natural conse- 
quence; be very adequate. He has given a few synonyms of the Onge lan- 
guage in MAL, A, R..Browns has also recorded some characteristics of the 
Gnge Language in Appendix B of his work—The Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (ANT). The Anthropology Department of the Government of India 
started the study of the people only a few years back and the linguistic study 
was done only by the present writer. 

Although the J&rawas of Great Andaman are even now hostile, 
attempts have been made from time to time to study their languages by cap- 
turing a few of them. R. H. Conesrooxe published a few words in Asiatick 
Researches in 1795 under the head “On the Andaman Islands." These were 
declared later as the Jarawa words, but many of them are found to have been 
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collected through mistaken notions, It is known from a pamphlet published 
by Mr, CHENGAPPA, a Forest Officer of the Andamans, under the title “Note 
on the Jarawa language” (NJL) that in September, 1938, the police picket 
captured one Jawara woman and four children. From the Jarawa children 
a lady officer of the Hospital and the wives of two officers collected a vocabu- 
lary and also made some linguistic note. The work has a special merit of its 
own, but the absence of diacritical marks has minimised its worth. (The 
Jarawa woman, it is learnt, died very shortly and the children were sent to 
the Nicobar Island where they have absolutely forgotten their own language.) 


$3. The General Views: 


The Andamanese languages could not be connected with any recog- 
nised family of speech, But so far as their syntactical traits are concerned, 
they are agvlutinative, making free use of prefix, infix and suffix. (Garenson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India, VoL I, p. 192). From the subsequent discussions of 
the use of prefixes, suffixes, etc, in Andamanese languages it will be clear that 
the agglutination in these languages is not so perfect as that in Turki or 
Magyar. On the contrary there are many points in which process of agglu- 
tination in these languages remains unaccountable. 

Of the Andamanese languages, the Great Andamanese group has been 
found to be rather remotely connected with the language of the Onges of 
Little Andaman. The latter have a closer relation with ‘the language of the 
Jarawas of Great Andaman. In the “Exploration and Survey of the Little 
Andamans” published in the "Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
andl Monthly } Record of Geography,” Portman held, “On the North Sentinel 
Island, On Rutland Island and in the jungles, South and West of Port Blair, 
tribes of Andamanese exist who, at war with all mankind, are supposed, from 
the similitude of their weapons and utensils, to be offshoots of the Little Anda- 
man tribes" (p. 2). PORTMAN made a thorough study of the intertribal relations 

| . idamanese peoples, of their weapons, canoes, , Ornaments and 
utensils and ales oF thete languages in his “Notes on the Andamanese” (J.ALL 
May, pie and divided them into three groups, the North Andatuaiea the 





























ed “The Jérawa tribes of South Andaman and Rutland Island differ fram the 
Onges in that they have very long and thick bows, do not make canoes and 
have a language of their own. Still I have no doubt that they were originally 
of the same tribe and had become separate at some very distant period 
(pp. 362-3). In the “Note on the Jarawa Language” it has been remarked, 
“vet the language is so different from that of the Little Andaman Onges that 
when the latter were brought to see the Jarawas, they were quite incapable 
of speaking to each other,” But from this fact, the close relation of the two 
languages cannot be denied. aryl ohare ape me oc 
two tribes we find some words of these two languages closely reser oh 
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other.. Several human body parts have somewhat common names in the two 
languages, e.g. ‘finger’ is “ono-me" in Onge and “ano-ma”™ in Jarawa, ‘knee’ 
is “ono-lage” in (inge and “ano-lava” in Jarawa. ‘Small animals’ in the 
Jarawa language are mamed “wo-ma"; the Onges call the ‘dogs’ “weme’”. 
‘Path’ in Onge is “iechele", the Jarawas call it “ichala"”.. Then, ‘to sleep’, to 
get up from sleep’, ‘to die’, ‘to cry’, ‘to walk’, ‘to finish’—all these verbs have 
the following Jarawa and Onge synonyms: “-omo": “omo-ka-be”, “-oti": 
“ote-be”’, *he-chamebu" « “bei-cim-be". “won « “wind ', “huje” : “buji- 
yebe”, “hi-pu-hi-bah”: “Jii-bo-ki-be", These. similarities cannot be called 
accidental, nor the words of one language be called the loan from the other. 
The detailed studies of the two languages only will enable one to show defi- 
nitely their close relation. 

“Jarawa” is the name given by the Aka-Béa-da speakers of the Great 
Andamanese, The Jarawas call themselves “ya-enge-gna" as learnt from NJL. 
About the introductory prefix the Jarawes are found to be more particular 
than the Onges. Without this prefix “ya-”, the name is very similar to that 
piven by the Gnges to themselves, viz. “én -fie.” 


Regarding the general concepts of the Andamanese in the making af 
language, it has been held by all scholars that they show as much backward- 
ness as they have in their culture. Portman in his NLSA has observed, “As 
regards the want of their daily lives, and the different phases of the articles 
which are connected with these wants, the languages are very copious and 
there are phrases to express the different times of the day and night, dilferent 
periods of time (though these are very vague) and the state of the tide” 
(p. 33). Maw has given a list of Great Andamanese names which a man and 
a woman used to be given as they advanced in age and crossed the different 
stages from childhood to old age (viz. a boy, an unmarried young man, a 
married young man, a prospective father, a father, a widower etc. etc.) At 
the present days, however, they are not particular about such namings. 
Porrmax mentions a few words in the Aka-Béa-da language for the dif- 
ferent stages of a fruit from its formation to rottenness. (NLSA, p. 22). 


As the Andamanese have a number af special terms for petty details 
of concrete ideas like the above instances, they have conversely very few 
abstract expressions. The present writer in his “A Linguistic Introduction 
to the Andamanese” (LIA) has shown how the North Andamanese standard 
language has no different words for a good man, a good-looking man, a skilful 
man etc. This view holds good for the Onge language as well. 

The Andamanese have no conception of numerical figures. They 
cannot count, They have, however, some words for denoting ‘very few" or 
‘very little’ to ‘numerous’ or ‘abundant.’ Similarly, instead of the ordinals 
they have terms for denoting the ‘foremost’ to the ‘hindermost’ This has 

2 
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Se ee ee a eee 
Nort! amin standard language and Onge language. 








close ia o 
open a 


Some other central sounds (0, #) ore alzo found in the languages espe- 
cially in Little Andamanese. Diphthongs and even triphthongs are found. Semi- 
vowel “y” is very frequent as glide. Euphonic insertions of vowels and 
consonants are very regularly noticed in all the Andamanese phonetic system. 


The plosive consonants are bilabial, dental, alveolar and guttural. In 
North Andamanese standard language the alveolar plosives are of further 
back origin. In the NLSA, Portman has shown that some dialects of the 
South Andaman group have this pronunciation as clearly “lingual”. The 
Onges, however, articulate this series distinctly in the alveolar region. The 
guttural plosives are sometimes produced very laxly, like fricatives. This 
hes been noted by Portman also in NLSA. Among the Onges was observed 
a regular loblo-gutiural variety of these plosive series. The voiced aspirate 
sounds are absent in Andamanese phonology. The affricates are clearly 
palatal. This affricate and the plosive series have each a nasal, and the gut- 
tural and palatal nasals are very important inasmuch as they are equally 
used in the initial position as other nasals. The lateral sound “I” and rolled 
sound “r”’ are present with many variants in the different dialects of the 
Great Andamanese and the Onge languawe. Maw and some others emphati- 
cally noted the absence of the sibilant sounds in the Great Andamanese lan- 
guage, The present writer, intent to verify this view, however, noticed the 
sibilant sounds clearly articulated by the North Andamanese which might 
have, in reality, been derived from the palatal affricate, “nasiyubi” = “who 
are you’ (Jeru). Portman also showed NLSA that “s", “" might have 
been difficult sounds to the Béa-speaking people but arcane the Puchikwar 
speakers, it was quite natural, The Gnges, however, are unfamiliar with 
the sounds and even foreign words with sibilant sounds could not be pro- 
perly articulated by them, the sibilant being replaced by the affricate. Can- 
junct consonants are seldom found except with nasals. 
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Accent is predominantly ‘stress’. Wowels which bear the strong accent 
are generally long and in many eases the strong accent syncopates the fol- 
lowing syllables. 

A peculiar sentence-intonntion starting from the ‘mid’ to the ‘high’ 
and ending with a ‘low' pitch, characterises the Andamanese Language, but 
‘tone’ does not play a part in the change of meaning of words. 

5. Roots and Formative Affires: 

In the Andamanese languages, which are agglutinative in structure, 
the words are formed of roots and prefixes, suffixes, infixes, 

The roots which may be of one or more syllables are either verbal 
or substantival, Originally all the roots might have been monosyllable and 
with the loss of distinctive sense of some affixes attached to them, the poly- 
svilabie roots have come: into being. 

All the affixes can at first be distinguished into two — functional and 
neutral. Functional affixes are very important and play considerable part 
in the changes of meaning and various syntactical functions, The neutral 
affixes are less important and are generally used as conventional. 


(a) Prefixes: 

The functional prefixes can be divided inte two groups—(i) modiflea- 
tory, and (ii) classificatory. The modifieatory prefixes, besides qualifying 
the roats to which they are attached, sametimes emphasise or Intensify their 
meanings: The classificeatory prefixes, however, form a striking charac- 
teristic of the Andamanese languages. These have been called ‘generic pre- 
fixes' in LIA. They are mostly used to distinguish the human beings,—their 

The most notable are the prefixes added to substantival roots to indi- 
cate the various parts of the human body. The Jeru or North Andamanese 
Standard language groups together mouth, throat, tongue, breath, belly, 
all of which take the prefix “tha”; head, lips, shoulder, eyes, nose, teeth, 
face, cheek, forehead all take “ther”; hand, elbow, forearm, leg, thigh, knee, 
waist, skin, bone, vein have the prefix “the”; palm, finger, foot, toe, wrist, 
heel have “than”; back takes “thot” and navel, “thi”. Leaving aside the 
SOMITLON elemetit “th-" in all the above prefixes afi=, -fT-, =i, -an-, ~ot-, and 
-i-" are found to categorise the different parts of the body. Jules Btocn, 
in the course of his linguistic analysis of the Bea dialect, (“Préfixes et suffixes 
en Andaman"—in “Bulletin de La Société de Linguistique de Paris" No. 130 
(1949), Paris) tried to find out 2 principle in such categorisations, “Tout 
ce qui conerne la bouche par exemple a mime préfixe...." (pp. 4-5). 
But there is no common principle because the Onge and Jirawa categori- 
sations are found to be different. The Gnges have “ono-” attached to head, 
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hair, neck, skull, spine, finger, fist, wrist, “ena-" to mouth, lip, tongue, 
tooth, chest, belly, buttock, “eni-’ to chin, cheek, elbow, foreleg, calf, thigh, 
“enei-” ta eye, eyelashes, brow, forehead and “enu-" to leg. foot, toe, ankle. 
The Jarawas have grouped knee: foot, nail, forearm, finger, cheek, head, 
hair and the prefix in these cases is “ano-"; in the group of eye, eyebrow 
(=eyelashes 7), ear, chin, beard, armpit, bank, backbone, bone, buttock, 
thigh, calf, the prefix is “ani-"; and the group of teeth, chest, collarbone, 
neck, elbow, hand, stomach takes the prefix “ana-". These prefixes: 
although varying in dialects of the different Andamancee languages can 
however, be called a regular feature; Thus sometimes the prefixes alone 
without the names of the parts of the body, serve the purpose. In the words 
of Juues Biocs, “....les préfixes sont en réalité des premiers termes de 
composés, designant avec précision une région du corps humain. En effet, 
avec les pronoms possessifs le préfixe peut suffire A indiquer la partie du 
corps, sans que le nom en soit donné; ainsi métot pij pour métot chéta pij 
les poils (cheveux) de nos tétes. (p. 6, PSA). Thus in the North Andamanese 
standard language “ther-ulu" means ‘eye’ but to mean ‘tears’ Le, ‘eve-water’ 
“ther-" Is only added to “inu” ‘water’, Onge “ono-me” means ‘hand’, 
“obo-ra-ne" ‘a crab's claw’ and “ono-bo-ra-ne" means ‘the nail of the finger’. 
In other words, the prefix “ono-" belonging to the group of head, etc. is 
attached to “obo-ra-ne” when the ‘finger-nail’ is meant. Without this prefix 
it would mean parts of non-human body. In the Jeru language the initial 
“th” is excluded in case of limbs of non-human beings or inanimate objects. 
For kinship terms the general prefix is “uth” (Bnoww noticed it to be 
“ot-") In the Jeru language, “wo-" in the Jarawa language and “enu-” or 
“en-" in the Onge language. (The Onges in some cases do not use the prefix). 


Modifieatory prefixes are attached to the roots to mean portion or 
quantity, quality, state or action, space, time etc, In North Andamanese 
aekaard language “ot-juku” is ‘dream’ and the ‘dreamer’ is “oko-juleu". 
Broww has ‘elaborately diseussed the function of some prefixes of the North 
Andamanese language (ANT pp. 499-500). For instance, he shows that the 

prefix “era” refers to place : cesobua ‘long’, “era-lobun” ‘distant’; “meo” 
i r Gsm iast ‘anchor’, “e-tire” ‘off-spring’; “era-tire” ‘young offshoots 
of a tbe “e-tormo” “flesh, — “era-tomo” ‘buttock’. Portman in MAL 
cites from Béa dialect of the South Andamanese language, the use of a 
prefix Hon.” +t intensify the meaning of the root, “vabnga” “speak”, Ken 
-yabnga” “making a person acquainted’, He also mentions that prefix “ig-” 
at Bee, “-" of Puchikwar, “ngir-" of Kede and “ngaram”" of Cari serve to 
emphasise the sense expressed by the root, Regarding the Little Andamanese 
functional prefixes also, Brown has made some observations which are found 
to be true, “In LA. i- prefix functioning denotation of dependent object a 
part, quality, state or action of some person or thing”, “i-dine”, for 
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example, is ‘the bone of any part’ while “o-danme” is ‘the skull’. (In the 
writer's collection, however, the skull is “onu-thicu"). The prefix “ono-" is 
thus attached to head and its connected body-parts like hair, neck etc. The 
arm is “en-i-bi-le”, because it is a stretched portion of the body. The hand 
willbe as it were, the head of the arm, is “on-o-bi’. The fingers are 
practically the heads of the hand and the thumb is therefore “on-o-bo-tabe”. 
The big toe is similarly “enu-ko-tabe" (the k sound being a variant of g in 
“enuge” ‘the foot’ which is practically tagged with “on-o-tabe" “the head! 
here). Onge “ono-ig-bo" ‘neck’ is connected with “ono-tabe" ‘head’ as much 
as “enig-bo” ‘cheek’ is connected with “en-e-tabe” ‘face’, the prefix “-ig-" 
here is used for meaning an attached portion (“-bo" is the flesh or muscle 
in Onge language). | 
A prefix attached to a verbal root, “ata-" for example, in Jeru, turns 
the verb to causative: “ijyo-ke" ‘to eat’, “ata- ijyo-ke" ‘to feed’; “em-phi-lo” 
‘to die’ and “ati-th-em-phi-lo” ‘to kill’, 


Personal pronominal elements are atiached initially to the roots like 
prefixes. They vary according to the number and person. 


(Jeru) Singular Plural 
‘Ist Person “th-(t’ acc, Brown)” “m (+-an, en, oin etc,)” 
“thiobi” “T am’, “mimiobe” ‘we are’ 
2nd Person “ni” “n (+ ol, al, el, il, ete.)" 
" "Thou art’ “nol-e-mae toopholo” 
"You have not made’ 
Srd Person -nil or “'d” ‘n-" “du-n-” 


“u-ben-om” ‘he sleeps’ “nu-ben-om” ‘they sleep’ 
“du-asi yubi" ‘who is he’ “dunu-khe-bekha” ‘they are’ 


(Onge) | 
1st P of “maA- ee Wn “equi” 
“ndi-omo-kabe" 'T ‘dew’ “equi-omo-kabe" ‘we sleep’ 
"“e-ti-gira-be”’ “] eat’ 
2nd Person “ni-" “Ai (-yoga)” 
“hi-omo-kabe” ‘thou sleepest’ “ii-yoza omo-kabe" ‘you sleep’ 
$rd Person ‘m-" or nil “gi- (++ yoga)” or “ono-” 


“gi-omo-kéibe” ‘he sleeps’ “gi-yogai omo-kabe" “They sleep’ 
“enai jabe” ‘he is good’ “ono-tot-ai-jabe” “They are good’ 


The usual classificatory prefixes of substantival roots are sometimes 
replaced by personal pronominal elements ag given above when the substan- 
tives are qualified by personal pronominal adjectives, e.g. “thimai” ‘my 
father’, “himai” ‘your father’, “mendmai” ‘our father’, ete. (Jeru). 
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Of the neutral prefixes, the introductory ones are remarkable in the 
south Andamanese languages, especially the Béa dialect. This dialect was 
very particular about the use of the introductory prefix “ika-" and the 
neutral suffix “-da” in every substantive word. The Jirawa language is 
alae fognd to he epeuially.-perticoular shout the une of an: introductory ‘prefix 

, ginning of every sentence, which is “ya-", The Onge language and 
sha Neth Unmsaerpeans standard latins ave sib Such prefix eilivee at the 
beginning of a sentence or before a substantive word. 


| But another kind of neutral prefix is found in all the languages. This 
is eupbonic. These neutral prefixes are used before a word so that in the 
pronunciation of its particular initial sound after a particular final sound of 
the previous word may not produce difficulty or uneasiness. These are 
generally t(h) and ¢ in North Andamanese and Little Andamanese, For 
instance, in Jeru “bokhori” ‘a she-goat’ + “uthire” ‘child' = “bokhori- 
th-utthire” ‘kid’; similarly “theure-f-ot-lim” is ‘strong’ and Gnge “eneibo-t 
“aii” ‘the skin of the eye’. These are called “integrative prefix” by Brown. 
(b) Suffixes: 

Suffixes may be classified as verbal and substantival. Substantival 


suffixes used with substantival roots resembie the different case endings of 
inflexional languages. Their uses are illustrated below: 


North Andamanese Little Andamanese Jarawa 











Vocative “ “93 “Tnene-gi” sare! 
‘O Saheb’ 
= a iia 
x Mogi” Mich (ke) rh 
(Inene-gi ingecebe” 
‘The Saheb drinks 
(water) ) 
Objective nil, “bi (k)” il, “i”, “gai” “ge” 


(“cel rofbivebe") ("Biel gukhwe ga- 
(‘Bring the boat bebe” ‘Give tobacco 
here’) to i Onge-man') 
| Cow peer i nileque- 
| tra” be” oats fish") 
Dative (or (“tho- neth-ere mar- “du” 
with ‘to’) be” _ shall speak to 
yau.") 





(‘near’) 
(. ."to) 
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North Andamanese Little Andamanese Jarawa 


Instrumental 4 Lore" ha a", “bah 
(by’ or ‘with’) (“koyage-ga” ‘hind 
with rope’) 
Ablative “<cot” “tat” (lurui- (“tot quete-ba” "ill 
(. ..‘from’) tat” “from Bluff by harpoon’) 
Island") 
Locative ‘.i]" “mmf” 
(...‘in') (“mirakail(e)"” ‘in (“inmle-mm&” ‘in the 
our place, country’) 45ea') 
(...'on’) Hele” 
(“buruin-ek- ru-be- 
om” ‘grazes the 
‘pig en the hill’) 
Genitive “eo | ‘-ijai” “dya" 
(“thico roi” (“mijai” ‘my’) 
‘my canoe’) Ako 
(“emeiko bice-be” 
‘come behind me’) 


The genitive is often expressed by the word without any suffix, only 
by its position before the noun it qualifies. The personal pronouns in Jeru 
sometimes take “-io" to form the pronominal adjectives. But their syntactical 
uses are sometimes very peculiar. 


Verbal suffixes comprise two parts—one expresses the tense, and 
the other expresses the other features of the verb (viz. transitive or intran- 
sitive, actional or equational, interrogative or assertive, action completed or 
incompleted etc.) In Jeru, the latter kinds of suffixes are “b, k, m, 1," as indi- 
cating respectively intransitive verb or equational verb, actional verb, inter- 
rogational verb and completional verb, with which tense suffixes are to be 
added finally and these tense-suffixes are in Jeru—‘-om" for present conti- 
nuous or future, “-e" for present indicative, “-o" (with its variants “‘-o", 
““uo") for perfect, aiid “4” for past. In the Onge language the use of beta 
verbal suffixes is confused and it has taken an almost different method. 

" is a general suffix in this language, which may be called neutral, for 
it does not make any difference of equational or actional verb, Only to 
express the present continuous a different final suffix “-(n)jo” is found for 
/non-negative verbs and “-otatek” for negative verbs. To denote all other 
senses, the Onges use words like “-aki-bo-ki” (for completed action) “kite 
katéote" (for past happenings) etc. before the final suffix “-be", The 
Jirawa verbs show that non-negative verbs in present, perfect, and future 
respectively take “-ago", “-ba” and “-aka"” suffixes at the end. Negative 
verbs always have the suffix “-(a) ma". 
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Verbal suffixes used with substantive roots make the denominative 
verbs as, for example, Onge “equ-qwe-be"” ‘we ¢o hunting pigs’ or “iige-ce-be” 

Neutral suffix, substantival is found in Béa and other South Anda- 
manese languages as already stated before, In North Andamanese stan- 
‘dard language and also in the Littl Andamanese language this is not found, 
The Jirawas however have one substantival neutral suffix which is “-wa" 
and also an adjectival which is “-ga”. 


(c) Infixes : 

Of the functional infixes, plural infixes like “-ne-, -ne-, -nun-" in Jeru 
and “-og-" in Onge are found. The plural sense is also indicated by suffixes, 
as in Jeru by suffix “-ne’, or “-ukhe”. Another important infix is the nega- 
tive infix which is “-otot-" (plural) or “-ebogil-" or “-egi-" (singular) in 
Onge language and “-phu-" or “-pho-" in Jeru, The Jeru wee of “-phu-" 
as suffix is also found, “no......bolikhim -phu” ‘we do not sleep.’ 

Neutral infixes are euphonic insertions of sounds as in Jeru “thu 
-ino-b-ikhu” “I have drunk water’. 


(d) Compounding : 

Words are very often found joined together, the first one without 
suffix and the second one without prefix, and a cumulative sense {fs obtain- 
ed like compounded forms, sometimes even giving a sense almost like the 
Bahuvrthi compounds of Indo-Aryan Ianguage, Many interesting exam- 
ples have been given in LIA, and only a few are given below: Onge 

“eneibo-tuge” is ‘the eye-lash’, “eneibo" meaning ‘the eye’ and “tuge”, 
‘bird's feather (or wing)’: “iochele-gabebe” is ‘the sling for carrying 
children’, “iechele” is the loan word from Hindi, meaning ‘child’ and 
"sibebe” is “to take’, thus the two compounded mean ‘one in which 
the child is taken’, Ta Jeru language ‘a woman whose child is dead! 
is called “thiremphilo” because her “utthire” ‘child’ is. “emphilo” ‘dead’: 
“rulu-tot-bit” is ‘a blind man', on whose “therulu" ‘eyes’, comes down 
“bat” ‘night’. 

(6) Syntax: 

Both nexus and junction in Andamanese language are expressed by: 
(i) the use of affixes, (ii) compounding, and (iii) juxtaposition of words. 
The last process undoubtedly requires a convention of word-order which 
is generally common In all the language varieties and different dialects. 
The subject precedes the verb and in equative sentences, the predicative 
and the attributive adjective generally precedes the noun it qualifies, the 
object is followed by the transitive verb and the verb is generally at the 
final position. But there are deviations, e.g., in Jeru “erembuo-bek cai lyu 
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mem” ‘How do you call the ear’ which stands as ‘the ear’ —+- (obj.) ++ ‘what’ 
+- ‘call’ -+- interrogative verb element +- present tense suffix; but “ca her phile- 
bik lyumem"='‘what" +- ‘you’ +- ‘tooth’ + obj. suffix + ‘call’ +- verbal suffixes. 
The former word-order is found in Jdrawa language also: “ya chonela joko-i- 
ago” Le, ‘the banana + ‘the man’ + ‘give’ + verbal suffix. Such word-orders 
ere exceptional, 

The relation is not always understood from the position of words. 
(Jeru) “thico-rod-t-erkhuro” ‘my canoe big’ of course gives the sense of 
nexus but very often the verbal suffix “-bi" helps to understand the nexus 
in Jeru language. Similarly the substantival suffix “-ico” helps to give the 
idea of junctional relation. But here again confused mechanisms sometimes 
stand in the way and create complexities. (Jeru) “thimikhu-l-nelio-bi” is 
an interrogative sentence meaning ‘do you belong to the forest?’ But the 
meaning of the sentence word by word is ‘the jungle’ “you belonging’ + 
‘is instend of ‘the jungle belonging’ + ‘you’ + ‘are’. Of the verbal relations 
the equative sentence is more general than actional sentence. ‘T have come 
to the Sahebs’ in Jeru language is “thoa laonun-ce-bo" meaning ‘I’ ‘the Sahibs 
—to ‘have been’, thus omitting the verb ‘come’ altogether. 


(ANI)—The Andaman and Nicobar Islanders—A, BR, Baown, (Cambridge, 1922). 

(LLA)—A Linguistle Introduction to Andamaonese—D._ N. Basvt—(Bulletin No. 2 of 
Anthropology Dept, Govi. of India). 

(MAL)—A Manual of the Andamanese Language—M_ V. Portaan (London), 

(NIL)—Note on the Jorawa Longuoge—Mr. Curscarra (Andaman). 


(NLSA}—Notes on the Languages of the South Andaman Group oj Tribes—M, V:. 
Portaam, (Calcutta, 1898). 


(PSA)—Préfizes et suffires en Andaman—Jules Btocu (Bulletin de la Société de 
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STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN DIETETICS — 
HISTORY OF THE DISHES, IDLI AND DOSE, 
BETWEEN A. D. 1100 AND 1900. 


BY 
P. Kk, Gone, Poona 


The history of Indian dietetics has not yet been systematically 
studied, What articles in the present Indian diet, current in different parts 
of India today, are ancient and indigenous is yet a matter for investigation. 
During my study of the history of Indian plants of medical and nutritive 
value it was disclosed that some of our food plants were imported from 
outside into India more than fifteen hundred years ago. The history of 
Indian cookery which is mainly allied to Indian dietetics needs also to be 
investigated and recorded in detail, For this purpose we must study the 
history of the recipes of several Indian dishes, which are now current or 
were current in India in ancient and mediaeval India. In this connection 
we must study texts on dietetics like the Bhojanastra by Guridhari, a 
protégé of Raja Saval Jayasing of Amber (A-D, 1699-1743). This volu- 
minous text in Hindi Dohis gives numerous recipes of dishes prepared In 
the royal kitchen of Savai Jayasing about A.D. 1739 when it was composed. 
It is a definite mile-stone in the history of Rajasthan cookery. In Mahi- 

rastra Raghunatha Ganefa Navahasta (between c.A-D. 1640 and 1710), 
eg great friend of Saint Ramadisa, composed a treatise on dietetics called 
the Bhojanalcutihala. 1 have published some papers on this text and its 
author. Both the Bhojanakutuhala and the Bhojanasira are later than 
A.D. 160, The encyclopaedic work by king Somesvara called the M@na- 
soliden (c-A.D. 1130) contains a chapter on cookery called the Annabhoga. 

Though small, this text has a definite place in the history of Indian cookery 
as it reveals the cookery current during the time of the Calukyas in the 
Deccan about A.D, 1100. For the earlier history of Indian dietetics we must 
study the chapters on food and drink (annapana), In the early medical 
texts like the Carakasamhita, the Suérutasamhitd, Much useful matter re- 
garding the Indian diet can be gathered from the Buddhist Canonical works 
like the Cullavagga etc. composed prior to the Christian era, 

So far I have published papers on articles of diet Hke (1) Milk in 
feneral and cow's milk in particular? (2) Varey (Sanskrit, Avaranna, 
Varinna), a preparation of pulses eaten with boiled rice,* (3) Jalebi, a sweet 





1, Journal of Serasvati Mahal Library (Tanjore), Vol. V, No. 2 pp. 1-7. 
Hindi Trans. in Kalyina (Gorakhpur), Cow Number, 145, pp. 405-400, 
2 Poona Orientalist, Vol. XII, Nos. 1-4, pp, 1-9 and 
Jain Antiquary, Vol. XII, No. 0, pp. 45-52. 
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dish, now popular in many parts of India? and (4) Fried rice (Prthuka) and 
other fried grains.* 

I propose in this paper to record some references to the two popular 
dishes current in the Karnfitak and South India viz, (1) Idli and (2) Dose 
between ¢.A.D. 1100 and 1900. These dishes involve no use of sugar. They 
are sold in Maharastra in South Indian and Karnatak hotels and are prepared 
in the homes of the South Indian and Karniiak people wherever they go 
and reside, The people of Maharastra eat them with relish but very few af 
them prepare them in their homes, 

(1} The earliest mention of Idli and Dose occurs in the Mianasollisa of 
the Calukya King Somesvara composed about A-D, 1130. In Vol. Tl of this work 
published in the G, O, Series, Baroda, 1939, there isa chapter on Annabhoga 
or enjoyment of food by the King (pp. 115-138). In fact it is a small treatise 
on cookery, which deserves to be separately edited with a translation for the 
benefit of the students of the history of Indian Dietetics. In this chapler 
Somesvara gives the names of many articles of food and the directions re- 
garding the preparation of several dishes current in the Deccan about 
AD, 1100 among the Karnitakas and Tamils, as also the Marathas. Both 
vegetarian and non-vegeterian dishes are dealt with in this Chapter (see 
pp. 21-23 of Introduction by the Editor, Shri G. EK. Shrigondekar). The 
method of preparing Dofe or Dhosakas is mentioned by Somedvara as 
follows:— 

Page 119— 
vidalamn canakaayaivarh pircasambhdrasamskriam || 92 || 
Pipyim toile (la) viliptiyarh dhosakan vipaced budhah | 
misasya rajamégasya vatitinasya ca dhosakan || 93 l] 
anenaive prakdrene vipacet pakatattvavit | 

The dhosakas appear to have been prepared from the flour of Canake 
(gram), méga (beans, Marathi wid) and waffina (peas) and then cooked 
in ail. 

The method of preparing Idli or Idarika is next mentioned as fol- 
Pages 119-120— 

“d@mlibhuters masapistarh vatikdsu vinikegipet 
vastragarbhabhir any@bhih pidha@ya paripdcayet || 99 || 
avatirnatra maricarh ciirtitam vileired anu | 

ghrtdkta hitiguserpibh yarn jirakena ca dhiipayet || 100 || 
susita dhavali(h) élakgn4 eta idarikd vardh |" 


& New Indian Antiquary, Vol VI, pp, 169-151. 
4, Annals (B.0.R. Institute, Poona), Vol. SAIS, pp, 43-65, 
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The Idarikas or Idlis were prepared from the fermented fine flour of 
méga (beans) made into small circular balls; which were cooked and then 
spiced by the use of the powder of marica (black pepper), ghee, hitigu (Asa- 
foetida), and the powder of jiraka (cumin-seeds). 

(2) Corresponding to the reference to Idarikd in the Sanskrit work, 
Manasollisa of c.A.D, 1130, we have the following reference’ to iddariya in 
rs Prikrta work called the Supisan@hacaria® composed by Laksmanagani in 
A.D, 1143 :— 


Fage 485—The Sanskrit equivalent of the Prakrta text which refers to 
iddariya (Idi) is as follows: 
asti Surdstro deso ghoga iva stitirthakrtasabhah || 3 || 
tatrasti dhanasampddham Girinagaram name pattanam tasmin | 
raja ripubalamathano Mathano nitmnd suprasiddhah || 4 || 
tatha co Mahesvaradattah Srestht nyovasat pracuradhanakalitah 
Lalita tasydsti priya Datto némnd tayoh sutah || 5 || 
durlalitagosthiksiptah pitrbhyii vicarati pratipuram api | 
vilasati vesyindm grhe vividhavildsair dwrlelitah || 6 || 
pibati surivh tathé sarakath suratapresakto gamayati divasini | 
ath@nyadé gatok sa audydnydrh saparivarah || 7 || 
madhumandakamodakamanditanim iddarikagundravatakanam | 
qurusakepini bhrted vatakakarambayos ca tathaiva || & || 
vindvenupravinam sug@yanarrndam samam evainayati | 
tato gqurugabhirasarasitate dattvarisam \| 9 || 
In the country of Suristra there was an opulent town called Giri- 
nagara, where lived a very rich merchant of the name Maheévaradatta, His 
wife was Lalifé. Their son was Datta, who wandered in different places, 
lived with the prostitutes and enjoyed all kinds of pleasures, He passed his 








5. Seep. 167 of Paiewsddemahannava by Har Govindadis, Calcutta, 1923-28, 
& See p, 485 of Supdgandhacaria ed. by Har Govindodis, Banaras, 1918-1). About 
the date of thin work see p. 516 of History of Indian Literature (Calcutta), Vol. 0 by M. 


Worrawrr:. The author of this work was Lalemanganl He was a pupil of Hems- 
candra, He began the composition of the work at Dharhdhukkaya (modern Dharndhuka) 


in Gujarat and completed i in Vikrumn Samvat 1199 (A.D. 1143) at Mendaliperi (modern 
Mindal) during the reign of King Kumarapaln of Gujarat. (See p, 9 of Introduction by 
philosophy. The reference to idderiyé otcurs in dattakethd (story of Datta) which ilust- 
rates bhogeparibhogacirameana vrata of the Jainas, which prescribes abstinence from 
worldly enjoyment. Datta was the son of a rich merchont (sresthi) called Mahetyam- 
datta of Girinagara and his wife Lalité. Datta was given to the enjoyment of pleasures 
und passed his days in the company of prostitutes, ealing and drinking to excess af 
picnics arranged by him im parks near the town of his residence, 
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life in drinking wine and indulging in sexual pleasures freely. Once he 
went out for a picnic to the banks of a large lake and pitched his camp 
there. For making himself merry he carried with him cart-loads of rich 
dishes like madhumandaka, modaka, iddarika (Prakrta iddariya) and 
gundravajaka, ete. To add to his merriment he had taken with him a party 
of musicians, who were experts in vocal and instrumental music. 

It will be seen from the above extract that iddariya (Idli) enjoyed 
some popularity as a delicious dish even in Gujarat and Saurastra in the first 
half of the 12th Century. 

(3). The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakoéa by Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve 
(Vol. 1-1932, p, 310) records the word igari-[i as a Canarese word and ex- 
plains it as a dish made of the fermented flour of beans (udida) and rice 
with salt etc. The usage of this word recorded by this Sdbdakoga is as 
follows :— 

Page 310— 
pimma carhdricdg anukirt 
cokhdlapanem bhajije idari | 
_ —Rddhipiiravarnane (81) by Narayana Vyisa, ed. by G. K. Desh- 
pande. 1929. 

In the above quotation idari is said to resemble the full moon in 
point of shape and colour (mamely circular shape and whiteness). 

(4) Dr. B. A. Saletore in his Social and Political life in Vijayanagar 
Empire (A.D. 1346-1646), Vol. 0, Madras, 1934, records some information 
about several dishes’ current at Vijayanagar on the basis of extracts from 
the warks of the fallowing poets: — 

(1) C.A.D. 1485—Tera Kanimbi Bommarasa., 

(2) C.ALD. 1506 garasa III in his work called the Siipasastra. 
(3) C.A.D. 1600—Annait 





7. For those interested in the history of Indian Dietetics 1 may note below the 
following sources of this history recorded by Dr, B, A. Saletary in foot-note 1 of Val. 
OU of his Social and Political life ete. 

(i) ArhKisamudra Inscription of Varaguna Pindya (9t) Cent. A.D.) Epi. Indies, 

Vol, x. 

(ii) Poet Santinatha (C.A.D. 1068}—see Kavi Corite Vol. 0, p. 9 

(iil) Pirérandtha-purdne mentions different kinds of bhakgs (see Kavi Carite, Vol. 
I, p. 227.) 

(iv) Watters Yuan Chwong, Vol. 1, p 178—Dishes of Northern India. 
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In the extract from Bommarasa’s work quoted by Dr. Saletore 
(p. 313) we find a dish called Kadaba. A South Indian Shastri at the B.O.R. 
Institute who read the Canarese extract for me is Inclined to identify this 
Kedabai with fi, I am unable to accept this identification as the dish 
kedabi prepared in the Maharastra today is quite different from idl. 

Mavgerasa Il] mentions the recipes for the following dishes in his 
Siipasistra: — 

(1) gharivilaigdyi; (2) halaga@rige; (3) savudu—rofti; (4) himambu— 





He also gives a description of a Hindu dinner (bhojana)—See Kavi 
Carite, Vol. I, p. 188, 


The poet Annaji describes tifa and mithdyi-angadi (Swest-meat 
shop)—See Kavi Carite, Vol. I, pp. 336-337. 


Canarese scholars may examine the works of the above poets and see 
if they refer to Idli and Dose, which are the subject of my present paper. 


(5) The Marathi Sabdakoge (Vol. I—1932) records the word idan 
for Idli as found in the poem Rukmii-Svayariwara of the Maharastra Saint 
Ekanitha (c.A.D, 1533-1599). This poem was composed in Saka 1493 — 
4.D, 157L® The pertinent extract containing the word iqi@riyd as quoted in 
the Sabdaloga reads as follows: — 


Page 311— 
“piirna paripiirna puriya | 
subdhya goda gulavariya | 
ksirasigarthcya ksiraghariya | | 
iddiriya sakwméra ||" —Rukmini-Spayanhvara, 14, 119, 


Though Idli is a Canarese and South Indian dish proper it appears to 
have been popular in Gujarat in the 12th Century and in Maharastra also 
in the 16th Century as will be seen from Saint Ekandtha’s mention of it 
among other popular dishes like puriyd, ksiragh@riyd, ete. 


(6) Sanskrit and vernacular texts of South India are likely to contain 
references to Idli and Doge. Not being conversant with these texts I am 
unable to search for these references, I record below the following 
references to iddali and dosa pointed out to me by Shri C, R. Deshpande, a 





&. Eknndtha'’s date and life are recorded in the Madhya wiqina Ceritra Koda by 
S, Carrmavaswastat, Poona, 1937, pp. 171-174 The date of the Rukméini-Soayorvhvara is 
recorded on p. 173, 
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post-graduate student of the B. O, R, Institute, who is making a special 
Study of the Campa literature. 


Sri Raéménuja-Campi by Ramanujacarya was composed about A.D. 

1600 It has been edited by P. P. S. Sastri (Madras Govt. Ori. Series No, 6, 

1942). This Campi is a historical biography of Sri Ramanuja 

(AD. 1017-137), the great dvaita philosopher. Verse 279 of 3rd Stabaka of 
this Campi reads as follows :— 


Page 39:— 


“abhyaigamya pade pade savinayam samprarthito gehibhih 
Sunthijirakaramathdadisurabhi gandakrtiriddalih, | 
dosimandalam indubimbadhavalam sadyo ghrtenaplutam 
bhaktam svarnasavarnasiipaschitam simodam dsvidayan ||" 


This verse gives us a fine poetie description of the hearty reception 
given to a guest by householders. The guest enjoyed with delight a dinner 
consisting of boiled rice with the following dishes :— 


(1) iddeli of round shape made fragrant with ginger, cumin seeds, 
and asafoetida (réimatha). 


(2) dosd dipped in fresh ghee, with circular shape looking white like 
the disc of the moon. 


(7) Raghunitha Navahasta’ (Navathe), the great friend of Saint 
famadisa of Maharastra composed a work on dietetics called the Bhojana- 
ieutithalal between c.A-D. 1675 and 1700. In the first Pariccheda of this 
work he gives us a list of all articles of diet, including vegetables, cereals, 
fruit, ete., as also different kinds of dishes current in Maharastra and other 
provinces of India in the 17th century. The Govt, MSS Library at the 
B. O. R. Institute possesses a MS of this first Pariecheda (No, 594 of 1899- 
1915). <A topical analysis of this Pariccheda has been published by me in 
the Annals (B, O. R, Institute, Vol. XXI, pp. 254-263). On folio 19 of this 
MS he mentions idli along with dhiradi, pirika, godhiimapheni, ete. This 
reference shows that idli was popular in ‘Maharastra in the 17th century. 


I now close this paper with a request to scholars to record some more 
evidence about the history of the two popular dishes idli amd Doge from 
sources unknown to me. 








9. Seo my paper on this author in the Journal of the University of Bombay, 1941. 
10, -For MSS of Bhojenakutihala see Aurmecat, CCL 418; 1, &, OF 0. 


INTERPRETATION OF TWO ORTYA WORDS 
BY 
SIDDEHESHWAR Hota, Puri 


(1) Sithwi:—It means ‘left as refuse’. But it has acquired other 
meanings also; eg. “mutha sithua kala paddi jaichhi” ie. “The face has 
become deeply dark.” Here the meaning change is as follows: “left as 
refuse” (< Sanskrit éigfa, avasista) > “rejected” > “unclean > “dark.” 


(2) Katu:—The word [itu means ‘effectiveness’; ‘range of a gun’; 
‘the stake consisting of cash in gambling’, and has the Dééi element, The last 
meaning popularly is used in Ganjam and Koraput side.’ The word katta 
has been used in the Mrechakefikam, m the following passage: 


“kettisodde ninndnontéa halei hadakamn manuséassa 
kattdiabdo nirnanakesya harati hrdayark manugsyasya”. Act. II. 


The Sanskrit commentary in this connection explains katt’ as dyiita- 
karanam yaya si kattd / Kau iti prosiddhoh / 

The Khurdha people understand ‘hafu’ as meaning “the circular iron 
rim of cart wheels”. Kata (Skt. krta)* is used in the Mrechakatika in follow- 
ing line as aré miirkha, nanvaham dasasuvarnan katakaratena prayachhami. 

The word “leitw’ is a tatsama word of ‘k@t’ of Dravidian origin and 
assumes different shapes such as ‘hodlud, kidus, katulea, etc.’ due to outward 


and inward forces and influences of his' | ical and phonetic con- 
ditions which act on the formation and growth of the vocabulary. 








BY 
Henny M. Hoentcswatp, Philadelphia, Pa 


Analogic change, so-called, and change of meaning are commonly dis 
cussed in one breath; yet attempts to define their parallelism more closely 
have seldom been satisfactory. The following paragraphs are intended to 
explore the possibility that some of the difficulties are only verbal in that they 
reflect the equivocal application of one term, “change,” to incommensurate 
entities in what are indeed, in all other respects, very similar processes. 


1, What is that changes in semantic change? The answer to this 
question must of course vary with one's philosophy of meaning. But on one 
point linguists at any rate should be able to agree: when a linguistic form 
(e.g., a phrase, a word, an affix, a stem; perhaps even—a matter which we 
shall leave unexamined here—a given kind of arrangement between forms, a 
construction) changes its meaning, it changes its distribution! among: the 
totality of the remaining forms in the language. This, after all, is how the 
historian tells semantic change; he finds that a form (say, the OE word 
eéace, the antecedent of NE cheek) occurs in particular sentences or utter- 
ances, i.e., in combination with particular forms at a later stage (say, in NE) 
which are different from the utterances and combinations where the “same” 
form occurred at an earlier stage (say, OE). Frequently the net final ef- 
fect of such a change in occurrence or distribution is that all or a large part 
of the total of utterance environments in which the form in question. used 
to be in order are filled, at the later stage, by one different form. There 
has been réplacement of one form by one other, and we commonly say that 
the latter (say, jaw) has undergone semantic change in that it has taken on 
the meaning of the former (say, céace). In the popular view the word 
has changed its meaning and has therefore ceased to occur in old, and begun 
to occur in new, utterances. In such a view meanings are accepted as 
unanalysable, irreducible properties of “words.” A more cautious observer, 
however, might simply say that he can measure, ideally (ie, if he had 
proper sampling methods), change in meaning by the amount of change 





L Distribution must nol be inken to mean frequency distribution, at lest not directly. 
ht simply refers te atatements on the presence or absence of the combination of a given 
form in sequence (however extended) with other given forms. 

20 
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in the total utterance environment, or, for that matter, that synchronically 
the difference between the meanings of two forms can be measured by ex- 
pretsing the difference between the total utterance environments of each. 
This will be readily granted in the case of so-called synonyms: threat and 
menace are synonyms insofar as these two forms are interchangeable for 
each other in a great many utterance-frames; they differ in meaning to the 
extent that they are not so interchangeable, as in the sentence He walks 
around muttering— -s:, where menace is not said. The cautious formulation 
just proposed also has the merit of bringing meaning into line with gram- 
mar, or rather, dictionary meaning with grammatical meaning. Whether or 
not a Sanskrit, or English, or Algonquian noun is the “name of a place, 
person, or thing.” a linguist will define a noun (independently in each lan- 
guoge where he finds the term useful) as a class of words found in certain, 
advisedly chosen utterance environments. Thus, very roughly, threat and 
tree are nowns inasmuch as they will fill the frame This is a—; the linguist 
need not investigate what kind of things, persons or places they denote. As 
different, more, and longer environment frames are selected the list of those 
words which fill all of them will shorten until we reach the point at which 


near-synonyms are distinguished. 
To return from our digression into synchronic linguistics, a semantic 
change may be pictured thus: 





1 3 a 
OLDER STAGE c&ace, céace, etc, 
RECENT STAGE jaw, cheek, cheek, 
jaw, etc. 


where 1, 2, and 3 may be alternatively interpreted (a) as symbols for classes 
of utterances in which the words are met with (1 representing those frames 
in which jaw replaces céace* 3 those in which cheek is now used but in 
which céace failed to: occur, and 2 those in which céace-cheek has continued 
to occur along with other nouns (e.¢., This ts a—.)); or (h) as meanings 
(or idens, or concepts, or signifiés..,) denoted by the words in question (in 
this case, 1 and 3 are défined by the anatomist; 2 Is again the category of 
“glaces persons or things”). 

2. What goes on in analogical change? There has been much dis- 
cussion on the subject? A great deal of it has centered in one way or 
another upon the predictability of analogical change, that is, on the con- 


2 ‘That cheek in turn, replaces the older meaning of jaw (from F, Jour?) is on | 
gecident, and irrelevant here. 
$ Eg, by J, Kunriowr:, Acta Linguistica 5 (1945-9), pp. 15 ff, 
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ditions likely to favour it. Here we are only concerned with the far simpler 
question as to what has become different in the language after analogical 
change has taken place. 

Like semantic change, analogical change involves linguistic forms 
dropping out from certain environments or beginning to appear in certain 
environments, Thus, wazed as a past participle is an analogical replace- 
ment, the earlier form having been waxen, The form -ed has widened its 
distribution: while it used not to occur after waa- it now does so occur, 
By the same token -en has suffered a change in distribution in that it mo 
longer occurs after waz-: 





1 2 i] 
OLDER STAGE “edd -#n =€7l. 
RECENT STAGE -ed -ed =n. 


In this example, 1 represents the position following live- and other verbs 
which have remained weak, 2 represents the position following wax- (and 
other similar ones in which weak endings replaced strong ones at one period 
or another, and 3 represents the verbs which have maintained -en-partl- 
ciples. In some, though not in all, respects, this parallels the earlier table. 
Wherein lies the essential difference? 

To ask this question is tantamount to asking how it is that the change 
from wazxen to waxed cannot be called a semantic change. Ever since Eng- 
lich had both cheek and jaw, these words existed side by side, like all nouns 
by definition in partial contrast with each other, as illustrated by column 
2 in the first table above. This is my jaw and this is my cheek both occur, 
and have occurred ever since jaw was introduced. This is precisely what 
makes thoir meanings different. This is not true of -en and -ed. Rather, 

occurrence of -en dovetails with that of -ed; the two do not contrast 
with each other; their distribution is mutually exvluidve (excepting minor 
instances like proved/proven which are clearly on a different level); they 
are, in short, not different morphemes (like jaw and cheek) but merely 
morpheme alternants or allomorphs within one and the same morpheme 
(the “past participle morpheme”.j4 In analogical change, it seems, one al- 
lomorph gains at the expense of another within the morpheme. In semantic 
change, one morpheme may gain at the expense of another morpheme, 
their status as morphemes remaining assured by the fact that the two forms 
continue in contrast, in surroundings not involved in the change. This des- 
cription certainly fits the present example; it is highly probable that it can 
be extended to other, more complex instances of analogical change. 














4, Seo Z. S. Hanus, Methods in Structural Linguistics, (Chicago, 1951), pp. 197 & 
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3. .A comparison of the two tables will reveal the lack of congruency 
in the two uses of the term “change,” In dealing with change of meaning 
we. study a linguistic form (e¢.¢., 6 word) as it moves out of old, and into 

new total utterance surroundings, that is, meanings, Putting it graphically, 
we Sa: detlow one or several forms {cédce-cheek, jaw) in their wanderings 
across the numbered columns. Semantic change is something attributed 
to linguistic forms of given shape. In dealing with analogical change we 
proceed from the other end: we examine an environment (eg., the posi- 
tion immediately following it has (is) wax-) and state how this environment 
is filled at different periods in the history of the language. We move down 
each numbered column from line to line, Le., from stage to stage. Analogic 
change is something attributed to given environments, i.e. given meanings. 
In our example, the past participle of wax is designated by a new form. 


There is no need that environment changes in different morphemes 
should always be described by taking the form as a starting point, while 
descriptions of such changes in allomorphs proceed from the environment 
fn which the form occurs, This ls only a convention. Semantic change 
can be stated in terms of stable environments with changing occupants as 
well, and 60 can analogical change be described by keeping the form (in 
this case the allomorph) constant and follow it through its areas of applica- 
tion. Then we obtain the following four formulae: 


FORM MOVING THROUGH ENVIRONMENT FILLED BY 
jauv moves into some of the certain utterance environments 
MORPHEMES former environments (takes (meanings) which used to be 
on the meaning) of céace-cheek filled (expressed) by céace are 
(CUSTOMARY STATEMENT) now filled (expressed) by jatr 


-ed moves into some of the en- an utterance environment like 

ALLOMORPHS vironments formerly occupied it has (is) waz-—, which used 
by -en (e.g. after waz-) to be filled by -en, is now filled 

by -ed (or: the past participle 

of wax has been analogically 

changed from waxen to wax- 

ed)® (CUSTOMARY STATEMENT). 


5, As hinted before. the Machinery (os opposed to the results) of analogic change 
with its proportional pottern (providled in this instance by the weak verbs already in 
existence) ts left out of this discussion. 








PANINIS RULES AND VEDIC INT 
BY 
S. 5. Buawe, Baroda 
1. Introductory: importance of Panini’s rules. 


P&nini’s grammar as an auxiliary science to the Veda is one of the most 
important aids to Vedic exegesis. All the same it is surprising that even the 
traditional grammarians (vaiyékeranas) do not generally pay much attention 
to the Vedic rules of Pan.,! separately treated by Bhattoji in his svaravaidiki- 
prakriyd, and are always occupied with those dealing with classical Sanskrit. 
One who independently studies the Paninian Sutras would clearly see that 
Fan. treats the Sanskrit language as a whole and gives rules for the Vedic 
language in a separate series of Sitras, only when they are not applicable 
to the classical, and gives exceptions to the general rules by the famous 
‘shandasi bahulam’. Of course, S4y. makes the fullest use of Pan's rules and 
his model Bhasya on the first Adhyaya of the Rk-samhhtta (Le. Siktas 1, 1-19) 





demonstrates very clearly how important and indispensable these rules are 
for Vedie interpretation, and Bhattoji? in his Vedabhasyasdra specially 
recommends its study to Vedie scholars. 


2. Different opinions on the point. 


Among the Western scholars, however, there has been some difference 
of opinion on the point (1) Wurrney, for example, after comparing a number 
of Pan's Vedic rules with the evidence af the Vedic texts concluded that the 
former were quite inadequate for the purpose. He found want of consistency 
in Pan's terminology and blamed him especially for his promiscuous use of 
expressions like chandas, mantra, yajus ete., as also for his want of principle 








* This paper was read before the XVII session of the AJT.O. conference, Ahmedabad, 
1853, It te published here in a considerably revised form with thanks to the authorities 
of the same conference. 

1. See the Inst foot-note for o list of abbreviations. 

2. Bhattoli: Vedobhasyastra, Bombay, 17 (Bharatiya Vidya Series No. 12, ed. 
Pandit I. N. Paraweas, Bharatiya Vidya Bhovan, Bombay?) p. 9%; ef. the following 
stanza t— 

ticrmin prathamo'dhytyah éroteevyah samprodayatah / | 
pyutpennas tdvatd etrvath boddhurh daknoti guddhadhih / / 
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in the choice of the facts described. “... What, then, was the use of his 
touching the subject of Vedic peculiarities at all?", he asked? A more 
favourable view, however, was taken by (2) Sylvain Lavi, who tried to 
answer WHITNEYs doubts; in so doing, however, he only partially recognised 
the importance of Pan. for Vedic interpretation. He opined’ that Pan. Jays 
no claims to teaching either the language or grammar of the Veda; but that 
the language and grammar which he does teach are closely related to them 
(Italics curs), Sylvain Levi further clearly appears to take the view that 
Vedic peculiarities were noted by Pin. only to fix more clearly the usage of 
the current (ie,, classical) Sanskrit. (3) Paul Tameme, however, in his ex- 
cellent monograph on Pdépini and the Veda refutes Wurrney and very well 
demonstrates*® that all the terms like chandas, mantra, etc,, are used by Pan, 
quite systematically; he also refutes Lévi, by pointing® out that the language 
of the sacred texts was used in the sacrificial rites (yajiakarmani, Pain. 1, 2. 
$4) and in the daily recitations (cf. anvadhiyiyam, Nr. 1, 4) as opposed to 
Bhagdyim and that as such it could not be supposed to contain wrong word 
forms. He says further, ‘it is for this reason that Pan. endeavours to justify 
Vedic words and usages that were alien to the Bhasa by special rules valid 
only for the Veda.? Finally, after considering in detail Pan,'’s rules especially 
on the Vedic Upapada—compounds (Pan 3, 2. 63-73) and on the Abhinihite- 
sandhi (Pan. 6. 1. 115-121) in the Veda he convincingly demonstrates? that 
the Vedic rules and exceptions piven by Pan. fully accord with the facts of 
the Vedic texts, which he knew so well and to which he applied his unique 
gifts of observation and capacity of induction. Moreover, what is more satis- 
fying is that Tieme has throughout followed, as pointed out in his intro- 
duction (p. xiv), the method of traditional Paninian scholars, especially that 
of removing doubis by interpretation. Of course, Taree could obviously 
subject only a few Vedic rules of Pan, to a critical treatment and there is 
immense scope for work in that line. Thus, for example, a study of Paninian 
rules on Vedic accent, especially with reference to compounds, would show 
how important, even indispensable, they are for the difficult task of Vedic 
interpretation. 





& W, D. Werrsey: Journal of the Asiatic Society of Iraly (titho In Ttalien) 724% ff, 
referred to and quoted by Paul ‘Tome: Fiwin) and the Veda (Allahabad, 1935), Intre- 
acre hi Warrmrr’s view os referred to here is a chort summary of what Teme 

4. Sylvain Leyt, Mémoire de ln société Linguistique de Paria 12. 278, referred to and 
quoted by Pail Tram, ibid intra, p, ail £ 

& ‘Trem, ibid pp. 67-72. 

6. Ture, ibid p. 67 ff. 

7. See foot-note 6 above: 

& Tureus, ibid pp, 24-25 and 46-59 respectively; ci, especially p. 67 £ 
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3. Consideration of an important accent rule viz. Pim. 6. 2. 46, 

Eminent Vedic scholars like Otnensenc, Getoner ond others no doubt 
do take Pian.'s rules into consideration, but serhape: not quite fully.. The rules 

ly noted by them mainly concern syntactical accent such as that of 
vocatives; verbs etc. Some typical instances of the disregard of certain impor- 
tant accent rules especially in the case of compounds would well illustrate 
the point. (1) Let us take the case of Instrumental determinative (Tr-Tat.) 
compounds in the RV having a past passive participle (ktinta) as the second 
member. According to Pan. 6. 2. 48 (trfiyd karmani) in the case of such 
compounds, the preceding member should have its original accent, this being 
an exception to the general rule that Tat. comps. accent the final member 
(Pan. 6,1, 220), as also to the special rule about comps. ending in verbal deri- 
vatives (lerts) having the latter accented (Pan. 6. 2. 139). We get many 
ktGnte- comps. in the RY. regularly accented on the first member, such as 
pdtijusta (loved by the husband) 1. 73.3; ddrisutah (pressed by the stones) 
9.72. 4; devdkrtam (made by the gods) 3. 33. 4 and so on, which are defi- 
nitely Tr.-Tat. in accordance with the rule just now stated. On the other 
hand, such comps. not accented on the first member are not to be taken as 
Tr.-Tat.; thus pitrvitté riéyih (wealth obtained from the father and not by 
the father) 1. 73. 1 is a good example of a Pan-Tat. Interpretation of this 
compound as instrumental comp, (meaning obtained by the father) is exclud- 
ed by the irrefutable evidence of accent, as also by the cantext® in which the 
comp. occurs and, incidentally, this throws light on the law of paternal inheri- 
tance in Revedic times, But a real difficulty arises, where one wants to take 
such compounds as Trtiy4 comps, in spite of accent. Say. on 1. 11. 4 inter- 
prets the comp, purustutd on the strength of accent and this rule (viz. Pan. 
6, 2. 48), which he quotes there. The word means ‘praised in many’ (places 
or snerifices) and not ‘praised by many’ (devotees), which Is against acrent. 
Bhattoji also in the Siddhanta-Kaumud!, while explaining the so-called thd- 
thidisrara (Pan, 6. 2. 144) gives this very example. Gld.” translates the word 
by ‘vielgepriesene. (the much-praised)’ which does not clearly show whether 
he discards the Tr-comp. or not; Prof. Venannar™ translates it with ‘oft- 
praised,’ mostly not differing from Gld. Would it be however, too fastidious 
to suggest that ‘praised in many (places)’ or ‘for many (eauses)’ would be 
a better translation? No doubt. an omnibus exception to this rule is given 
by Pan. by mentioning the prevrddhadi group in Pan, 6, 2. 147, which is an 








9, Tho context is the praise of Agni, who is eid to be eoyodhdh (bringer of food 
or strength, which contributes to happiness) like the wealth inherited from the father; 
tt is obviows that a son would be happy by the wealth obtained (by him) from the father, 
rather thon that obtained by tho father, which he may or may not get. 

10. Der Roveda HOS 33. 12. 

1. Jou, UB. Sept. 194 (No, 23) p. 7. 
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Gierti-gana and the words in which may be construed as Tr-Tat. etc, in spite 
of accent, though the only Vedic word actually listed in the group is kavjSastd 
(praised by the wise). In fact, Say. himself, while explaining a similarly 
accented compound discards what he did at L LL 4 and takes purupragastd 
(1. 73. 2) as a Tr-comp. in spite of accent and actually takes refuge under 
Pan 6. 42.147 (Prv.-gona) which he quotes there. This is, incidentally, one 
of many indications, which go to support the theory of Say. of the first Adh- 
yaya not writing the whole RV-Bhaésya and of there being many Siys, Even 
Akatamadhava,“ an expert in Rgvedic grammar, explains purupradastd 
against aceent and ostensibly on the support of Pre-qana, So it would appear 
that in spite of Pan. 6, 2. 48, and often perhaps without knowing it, one may 
be right in his translating such antoditta compounds as Tr-Tat., only on the 
authority of Pan. 6. 2. 147, It is, however, clear that the omnibus Pre. -oana 
should be one’s last resort only and we should normally try to apply the rule 
‘trfiya kermani’ as far as possible; at least that seems to be the intention of 
Pan., otherwise the Acadrya, to use the Bhasyakdra's (Patanjali's) favourite 
word, would not at all have composed the rule Pan. 6. 2, 48, 





4. Discussion of vibhvatasta in 3. 49. 1. 


That the application of this rule will give us a more accurate transla- 
tion of certain Rgvedic words can be shown from the example of the comp. 
vibliwatastim (349.1) occurring as an epithet of Indra. ‘The context is that 
Heaven and Earth and the Gods fashioned out Indra as a slayer of enemies 
(ghandth vrtramim), In spite of accent, almost all the interpreters take it 
to be a Tr-Tat. Gld. renders it with ‘the masterly (i¢. skilful)' hammer (to 
kill fiends) without explaining how the word can mean ‘skilful’, Prof, 
Veankar™ translates it as a regular instrumental comp. by ‘skilful slayer of 
Vrtra’. In his explanatory footnote he says that vibhvatestd means “fashioned 
by the skilful’ and hence ‘skilful’ Say. also takes it against accent to mean 
‘established by Vibhu (ie, creator Brahman)’ in the overlordship of the 
world, possibly putting it In the Prv-group, Here it must be noted against 
Say, that the first member is not vibhu but vibhwan, which certainly does not 
mean the creator. Vibhvan is no doubt the name of one of the three Rbhus, 
the heavenly architects and that might have led modern translators to intro- 
duce the conception of skilful! in the translation of the comp, vibhvatastd. But 
that is not warranted: for it is not Vibhvan, but Rbhu or Rbhuksa that is 


__ 42) Cf. purupratastd explained as bahubhih pradastah, ‘Rgarthadipika on Reveda- 
samnhita’, ed. Laxman Sanur, Lahore, 1933, Vol. Lp. 385. 
13. Gld's actual words are *...... als meéisterlichen Hommer’ HOS, 23, 389. 
iM, Jou,U.B, May, 1995, p. 3. 
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nerally connected with Indra. Moreover, here we have nothing to do 
with the sie name of a Rbhu, but the word is simply a verbal derivative 
(krdanta) in én. Macpowe1i4! in his usual infallible style renders the word 
with ‘far-reaching’ taking it as an adjective (a verbal derivative in dn) and 
that or similar is the meaning of the word all along in the RV and obviously, 
as a verbal derivative from vi + >/bloi it may mean “all pervading’ (adj. ot 
noun) ‘far-spreading greatness’ (abstract noun), or some such thing. Venkata- 
Madhava, however, honouring the accent and also the root-meaning of the 
word, hits at the right interpretation; he paraphrases the word with ‘fashioned 
so as to have a big body."!? This quite fits in with the context: a slayer of 
enemies was required by the gods; he should naturally have the qualities 
both of intellect and physique; the epithets sukrdtu and vibhvatagfd in the 
passage amply bring cut both these senses, Having once used the word 
sukrdtu, again to introduce the idea of skilful ete. in vibhvatagza is super- 
fluous. We may, therefore, translate the word as ‘big-sized,’ ‘megaformic,’ or 
slightly loosely, ‘gigantic.’ 


& Same comp. in RV 5, 48. 4 and 5, 42, 12 


In the light of this, the word vibhvatestd again occurring In RV 5, 58. 4, 
in the context of a king fashioned out by the Maruts, can be well translated 
with ‘fashioned so as to be large (ie. powerfully built)" against Say., who 
does not honour the accent and takes the comp, to be Tr-Tat. and takes 
vibkvan (the Rbhu) as the creator of the king, which certainly has no autho- 
rity in the RV. Gid's translation in this case as ‘(den) vollendeten Koénig’™ 
Le, a perfect, consumate king is nearer the mark, Further in 5. 42. 12. the 
word, occurring as an epithet of the rivers, leaves no doubt a= to its real 
meaning ‘created for being big i.e. spreading, flowing far and off.' Say., 

ere too, goes against accent and renders the word as ‘fashioned by the middle 
Rbhu viz., Vibhvan’ and Gld™ also plainly translates it with ‘the rivers fash- 
joned by Vibhvan (the master j.e., skilful)”. No doubt, the Rhhus are men- 
tioned in the first pada of the passage, but that does not warrant attributing 
the work of fashioning the rivers to Vibhvan, the second of the three Rbhu 
brothers, this being none of his usually mentioned cosmic activities. 

















15, Véjo devénam abherat sukdrméndrosya Rbhuket Vdrwnesye Vibhed, RV. 


16, Vedic Index to his Vedie Grammar for students, p. 497. 

17. Vibhtam (sic) iti mahannéma, prifu-tastom, mahdéariro yothd bhavati tatha 
krtam VM 3, G23: of course, it is difficult to think of a word like vibhvs in the RV mean- 
ing ‘great’: the available words are elther vibhvan or ribhedn or wibha, the lest word 
with the fem, form cibhel might give a mase. cibhea through mistaken analysis. 

18. HOS MM, 65, 

19. HOS 3. the actual words are, ‘dia von Vibhvan (dem Meister) gebildete’. 

$1 
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significance of vibhrdn. 

The question as to whether the middle Rbhu is meant in such comps, 
or not would be at once settled, if the accent of the word in the particular 
comp, were available; because Vibhvan meaning the Rbhu is accented on 
the first syllable, whereas Vibhvan taken as an adjective or a noun meaning 
‘skilled’ or ‘an artificer in general (with aceent-shift) Is accented on the last 
syllable. But in a regularly accented Tat-comp. like vibhvatagfé, where the 
first member is accentless, it is impossible to find out which word is used. 
Yet the text of the RV helps us well to settle the question. Whenever the 
Rbhu is meant, and context always makes it clear—the word Vibhvan is 
adyud&tta and wherever he is not meant, the word is antodatta (vibhvan). 


% Discussion of vibhvdn in 6. GL 13 and 19. 76, 5 


This, however, requires further confirmation, because all this attempt to 
interpret the comp. vibhwatagtd in the light of Pap.'s rules would really be 
valid, if the meaning so far sought to be given to Vibhv4n is reaily warrented 
by Revedic usage. Luckily for us vibhvdn independently (Le. outside a 
comp.) occurs twice in the RV and an examination of those passages would 
show that our interpretation is quite in harmony with the Rgvedic thought- 
world. 'The river Goddess Sarasvati is praised in 6. 61. 13" and she is stated 
to be vibhudne krta (much the same as vibhvatastd), which can easily mean 
‘made or fashioned for flowing, spreading far,’ etc., vibhvdn being a noun 
from vi-+ \/bhi, to spread oneself, to multiply ete., Vibhvan the Rbhu being 
entirely out of question. Gid= translates the phrase with ‘created for un- 
folding {i.c. giving) strength or vigour’ and Say, with vibhvane: vibhutvdya 
lerta. Obviously both the scholars exclude the meaning Rbhu; while, Say's 
interpretation is much the same as suggested above, Gld’s is a little far- 
fetched, but certainly not opposed to the root-meaning of the word. Vibhudn 
(antodatta) also occurs in another passage (10. 76. 5), where the gravdnah 
(pressing-stones) are praised. It contains an exhortation to the singer to 
praise the stones: viblitidnd cit Givdpastarebhyah (areca), Gld, translates, 
‘(I wish to sing a praise to them) who work more quickly than Vibhvan him- 
self following Say, who takes vibhvdn to mean one of the Rbhus, sans of 
Sudhanvan, specially mentioning that their mythical activity of dividing the 
heavenly cup was famous for its quickness. It is indeed very difficult to sup- 
pose that great Veda-interpreters like Gld. and Say. have erred on such a 
simple point, We may, however, remember that Homer also nods and say 








. Macnormx, Sanskrit English Dictionary, Londan, 1893, p. 287. 
_ Ratha wo brhoati’ vibhvdne kriipestiitya clkitdgd Sdrasvati, 6. 61. 13 od. 


20 
21. 
9 HOS 34 164 Gid's actunl words ore: ‘sur Kraftent{altung geschaffen,’ 
98 HOS 35. 257. ef. Gld's words: ‘die rascher arbeiten als selbst Vibhvan.’ 
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that the meaning given both by Say, and Gld. is against accent. In the case 
of Gld. it might be that the translation missed his revising hand; for, we see 
in it two more irregularities, in addition to that of disregarding the accent. 
First, he translates arca (impv. 2nd per. sg.) as if it were arce (pres. Ist per- 
sg.) which he might have done for the sake of idiom; and secondly, in spite 
of the instr, sa. vibhvdnd, he connects the word with the comparative adjec- 
tive dgvapastarebhyah™ which Say. also does. There are three other com- 
parative adjectives ending in-fara in the re no doubt, but they are correctly 
connected with the normal ablative sg. (e.g. divah cit ete.). If the Rsi had 
meant-an abl. sg. he could easily have used vibhvdno without harming the 
metre in the least. It is clear, therefore, that the Re deliberately uses 
vibhvdna Gévapastarebhyah meaning ‘(to the stones) that are the quicker on 
account of their bigness or size (vibhvan)’ suggesting thereby that the bigger 
the stones, the quicker do they press out the Soma juice. The interpreta- 
tions, therefore, both of Gld. and S4y, are mot acceptable. (Incidentally, this 
is one more instance to show that different Say,’s were working on the Rg- 
Bhasya). We are, thus, justified in taking vibhudn as a noun or adj. used asa 
notin, meaning ‘spreading Le. being big’ ete. and translate, (to them), who are 
indeed quicker (in work) by virtue of their size, (A more literal translation 
following the Bah, accent and therefore dissolution of the comp, dévapah in 
the comp.-ndj. dévapastarebhyah would be “who are quicker than those, whose 
fipas Le. work or activity is quick’; it need hardly be mentioned that the inde- 
pendent Svarita on the second syllable of the comp, shows that the first 
member a4ti is accented and hence the comp. is Bah.) 


8. Vibhvatastd in RV 4. 36. 5. 


Finally, in one passage viz. 4. 56, 5 the meaning both of the adj. vibh- 
vdén and the proper noun vibhvan, name of one of the Rbhus is possible for 
the word vibhean in the comp. vibhvatasta.. The context there is about the 
wealth (rdyik) given by the Rbhus, and the vibhvatastd (rdyi) is proclaim- 
ed to be praiseworthy, Again, the accent of vibhvan-, it being the first 
member of the Tat. comp., is not determinable, yet in a Rbhu-context, the 
middle Rbhu is certainly possible. In that case we have to take the com- 
pound as Tr-Tat. in spite of accent, put the word in the Prv,-gana and trans- 


4. The Pp. correctly analyses the comp. dfpapes...cte. 2s ‘Aindpah=tarebhyah', 
(where diu-+dpah is o Bah-comp.) the whole meaning ‘quicker than one whose work 
is quick’, if we upply Pan 6 2. 119 « little loosely, because according to this rule in « 
Bah. comp, beginning with «i, the 2nd member if it has two vowels and is originally 
@dyudatta, remains so. Here every condition is onewered exoopt that the camp. bemina 
in afi. Incidentally, the Independent Searifa In ~jed- shows that déu is not accented 


late it as ‘produced by the Vibhvans™ (ie. the Rbhus). Say. does the same. 
if, however, we want strictly to stick to Pan, (6. 2, 48) and not to take resort 
te the Prv.-gena, we can discard the instrumental comp., and dissolve it as 
vibhvanch (bahutwit kirandt) tasteh (nirmitah), with the meaning ‘created 
for multiplying, increasing’. This would well fit in with the Revedie idea af 
wealth, especially eattle wealth, which is generally expressed by the word 
réyih™ and further this would be strictly in accordance with the Revedic 
idiom, which often indulges in purming on the names of deities, and especially 
on all the Rbhu-names, which is actually done earlier in this passage. (Ch a 
pun on the name Vaja in Vajasrutdso yim djijanan nérah 4, 36. 5 b). 
§. Exact scope of the rule Pap. 6, 2: 48. 

The foregaing discussion amply proves that a strict application of 
Pan.'s rule trfiyd karmani (6. 2. 48) allows us to probe deeper into the ideo- 
logical world of the Vedic Rsis and in certain cases such as RV 3. 49. 1; 5. 
48, 4; 42. 12 it gives an interpretation, which, it is hoped, is more accurate 
and more in conformity with the spirit af the RV than what has been avail- 
able so far and in some more cases such as RV 19. 76. 5 and 4. 36. 5 it gives 
us probably better alternative interpretations. And the whole force of Pin.,'s 
so carefully framed rules in this connection appears to be that (a) In case 
ofa comp. ending in a kfinta (past pass. part.) we should always take i! as a 
Trtiyé comp., whenever ite first member shows its original accent, ef, comps, 
like pdtijusté —loved by the husband, 1. 73. 3 and that (b) whenever the 
compound is antodétta, we should take it to be any Tat. but Trfiyd and Ca- 
turthi (cf. Vibhvatastih so far discussed), with the proviso that (ec) in abeo- 
lutely unavoidable cases, we may take such an antoddtte comp. to be a Tr- 
Tat. in spite of accent, by taking it as an exception to be put in the prv.-gane 
(cf. Kovisastah = praised by the wise 1, 152. 2). This detailed statement of 
one rule as a specimen further supports Trrmme’s view that Pan. knew his 
Vedic texts very well, and therefore, we may add, his rules on Vedic gram- 
mar of the type illustrated above must be taken into consideration more 
strictly than what has been done so far, 

10. Macdonell’s view on the value of Pén.’s Vedic rules. 

Tt would, however, appear that the Importance to be given to Pan.’s 
rules In the field of Vedic interpretation has to be reduced considerably on 
account of some rather categorical observations on Pan.’s treatment of the 

“Vedic language made by Macnosert, whose opinions on matters of Vedic 


%.: In the RV the name of any one of the three Bbhu brothers in the plural 
Rgved we often get on expression of the desire that niyih should 


be multiplied; the epithets like elivdtes prthih 2, 1.124 and others applied to rdyih 
confirm the idea thai it sinnds for catile, 
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exegesis have got to be taken seriously, In his Sanskrit Grammar” he says 
that “ (Pan) ...gives hundreds of rules about the Veda but without complete- 
ness. His account of the Vedic language, taken as a whole, thus shows many 
gaps, important matters being often omitted, while trifles are noticed. In this 
part of his work P&pini shows a decided incapacity to master his subject- 
matter, attributing to the Veda the most unbounded grammatical license, 
especially in interchanging or dropping inflections.” The substance of this 
criticism is that Pan, does not fully treat the Vedic language, because he 
eould not completely master it, Even granting for a moment that this criti- 
cism is justifiable, it does in no way vitiate the position taken up in this paper 
regarding P&n,’s importance for Vedic interpretation, because if all the details 
of the Vedic language are not treated by Pan., at least those which are should 
be deservedly given greater attention which is so far not done at times even 
by S4y,.as shown in the specimen case of a compound discussed above in 
paras 3 to 7. Patient study will reveal abundance of such cases. Moreover, 
ray aspects of Vedie grammar, which appear to be untreated by Pin. can 

explained by his available rules helped by the pearibhasis and other rram- 
matical technicalities developed by the grammarians of the Paninian school 
ending with Nagoji Bhatta. Besides, a few cases might be such as were not 
known to Piin., the text concerned being perhaps a later incorporation, which 
obviously requires settling further chronological problems. The applicability 
of Pim.’s available rules, thus, remains unchallenged. Other objections such 
as want of system in the use of terms ete. raised by Wurryeyr are fully answer- 
ed by S. Lev: and Paul Tues as indicated at the outset. A further detailed 
reply to Macnowets’s charges requires an independent investigation, which 
obviously need not be undertaken here, the main point in this paper being 
in no way disturbed by them. 


11. Pan.’s rules neglected by later Vaiyakaranas. 

More instances about the applicability of Pan.'s rules to Veda cannot 
be discussed here for want of space. Early Indian tradition of Vedic inter- 
pretation paid the highest attention to points of Grammar. Many of the well- 
known peculiarities of the Padapaths, such as putting an avagraha between 
the members of a comp, ete., Yaska's point of view that the Nirukta is only 
a compliment of grammar” Patanjali in agreement with Katyayana putting 
a special plea in his introduction te the Vyikarana-Mahibhasya™ for the study 














Macvommuz: A Sanskrit Grammar for students (3rd Edition, London, 1927, 
hoppy reprinted, 1980, Ino. p.m 
26. “Vistkeranceya kadrtenyorm’ ix the phrese which YAska weg further he aleo 
lnys down that Nirukta should not be taught to a nan-¢rammarian (avaivikarena), 
29. “Vda no viernuydd dtndnam tty adhyeya pylkeronam', Patafijali in his Mahe- 
bhisys introduction while explaining RV 10. TL & 
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of Vykarana especially on the ground af preserving and understanding the 
Veda, the phonetic treatises like the Sikes quoting the stock example of the 
correct and incorrect accent of Indragatrur vardhasva,—all these go to show 
the obvious yet paramount importance of the Vedic parts of traditional Gram- 
mar for Vedic exegesis. Pan, is the only available grammarian, who treats the 
Vedic language sufficiently exhaustively. His rules were, somehow or other, 
neglected even by the classical Vaiyikarapas except SayanScarya, who fully 
explains the import of Patanjali’s views on the point in his introduction to 
the Rgvedabhdgya and makes the fullest use of Pan, throughout his inter- 
pretation of the whole of the RV. As pointed out earlier, his Bhigya on RV 
1. 1-19 deserves fullest study from this point of view. 





12. Indication of how Say, uses the rules. 


A little indication of how he does this would further emphasize 
point sought to be brought out in this paper. Every word occurring in these 
hymns is explained by Sty. both morphologically and accentually, entirely 
by the help of Pan.’s rules, Even in peculiarly difficult cnses he does follaw 
Pan, and still, if any difficulty remains, he very intelligently finds some way 
out, Let us take the case of the word ydéas (fame, food according to Say.) 
as noun accented on the first syllable and yeéds (famous) as adjective accent- 
ed on the last. By the help of modern science of comparative grammar, one 
takes it as a case of accent—shift due to change of meaning, (another stock 
instance being dpas = work, and apés— active). One feels that even the 
ancient scholars would have made use of this science if it were available to 
them. Say., very intelligently notes the two differently accented forms of the 
same word and explains them well, At RV 1. 10.7 he derives the noun ydias 
from »/a8, to spread on the authority of the Unidi-Sitra 4. 630% which also 
explains the ddyudatta accent. Modern linguistic science would obviously 
not agree with this derivation; but for Say. there was no go. When, how- 
ever, he sees the form yasdsam (acc. sg.) with accent shift as in 1, 1.3, he hits 
at the adjectival sense all right, takes it to belong to the arsa~idigana (Pin. 
5. 2, 127), the form then being yodisn (with a vowel-ending) and as even in 
that case the accent must be on the last syllable, he finally treats it a5 a case 
of vyatyaya (Vedic irregularity). It may appear that this instance goes 
against the so far propounded doctrine of deriving help from Pan.'s mules. 
But it is not so: on the contrary it is a triumph for the ancient grammarians 








30. The reference in the RV-Bhasya edition of tho Vaidika Samshodhana Mandal 
| an Unidi 4, 6, 90 in obviously = misprint for 4 640, The witra runs as ‘alder devane 
yut ca." In the edition of the various recensions of the Unddl ed. by T. BR. Cmmrramawt 
(Madras University Sanskrit series No. 7, part 2) Macras, 1933 p. 119, the reading is 
only ‘aler yu’, with o foot-note that one Ms omits it. 
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that in the absence of modern critical or historical aids, they noted the change 
both of accent and sense and gave e workable interpretation all right. Of 
course, nobody wants to argue that irrefutable conclusions of modern lin- 
guistics should be thrown over-board in such cases‘ at the same time, rules 
of Pin., as shown earlier, must also be taken note of as a very important aid, 
—almost infallible ald—to Vedic interpretation, And where those rules are 
inadequate and force one to escape into a vyatyaya, it is a case for a regular 
linguistic inquiry, a portion of the eredit for which should go to those very 
rules. 


13. The word Mahaidhand: another instance of Siy.'s method. 

Let us look to an interesting case vic. that of the comp. mahddhand 
(1. 7. 5; 40. 8, etc.) im order to see how Saéy, uses the rules of Pip. to good 
advantage and to see how they encourage further inquiry, The comp. has 
a Tat, or Karm.: accent; yet it has got to be taken as a Bah. as is done by 
traditional interpreters like Yaska and others, who treat it as a synonym of 
sangrama (with the dissolution mahat dhanam jasmin). Sify. finds it diffi- 
cult to wo against tradition, at the same time he has to take note of the 
accent, which is a stronger factor, He, therefore, at RV 1. 7. 5 takes the comp. 
to be Karm., rejecting tradition in order to honour accent and explains" the 
passage with the paraphrase, ‘(We invoke Indra) for the aake of great wealth 
(mahddhane prabhitadhananimittam),’ the word mahidhané being contrast- 
ed to the word drbhe (little wealth) in the same passage. Thus, strict adhe- 
rence to Pan. enables us to evaluate the tradition as preserved by Yiska and 
offers a very good and natural sense besides. When the word further occurs 
in 1. 40. 8, in spite of its contrast to the word drbhe occurring even there, Say. 
renders mahddhené with ‘prabhiltadhananimitte jpuddhe’ this being an attempt 
both to honour accent as well as tradition. In the grammatical notes on the 
passage, Sdy. gives the Karm. dissolution of the comp. and takes the sense 
satigrima secondarily (ic. by lakgana). At 1. 112. 17 the dissolution is drop- 
ped, still the explanation is by lakgand ‘mahddhonena upete (sotigrime).’ 
At 9. 86, 12 the word straight means ‘saigrima’, the accent and compound 
being entirely forgotten! Obviously mahidhand — satigrima was o strong 
traditional equation. One feels, however, that it was not so in Pam.'s time 
and earlier; otherwise he would certainly have noted the Karm. accent in 
contrast to the Bah. sense, and would mostly have composed a ziltra and a 
gana for this and such other comps. (cf. a similar comp. mahdkuld, with a 
Bah. sense and Tat. accent discussed below). Some Vaiyakaranas want to 








81. ‘The actual wording of the Bhisyn an 1. 7. 5 a8 given herewith is notable:.. 
kc pl r= mcr ie acamiaaaet amauta -ynahee.ca tad ‘thanem:ce tl 
antodditah, . 
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put such words under the nirudaka-group™, where the words have a Bah. 
sense in spite of Tat. accent: But that is not acceptable, because all the 
words in that pana are Upapads-comps., which begin with nirs (excepting 
four others beginning with pari-) and comps. beginning with mahd- do not 
iseeatioan waraipr, alesse Can we sny that such words occur in late 
assages and were not known to Pan.? Deeper investigation of the point 
a isesasnas: Or can we say that tradition forgot the original sense? 











14. A similar comp. mahdékula 


A similar difficulty arises with the word mahd@ékuld 1,161.1 as an adj. 
of the cup, said to be divided by the Rbhus. The word has a Karm., accent 
and in order to have the expected sense (mahat kulam yasyo) we should 
have accent on the first member. Say. does not comment on this; the reason is 
perhaps that as the Bhasya proceeds further, grammatical points are not so 
closely noted. Can we also suggest, that this is an additional argument for 
the relatively younger age of the particular Revedic passage? Or, as sug- 
gested above this is a case for a new gana of Bah. comps irregularly ac- 
cented. Regarding mahidhand there is ground to suppose that the Karm. 
sense was acceptable to Pim. and also to early Vedic usage. Regarding 
this comp. also we might hold then that Pan. had such a sense in his mind, 
as would agree with the Tat. accent. 


roing discussion, <i mad, ancien 3 clear that Pan.’s Vedic 


rules are very iinportant for’ the Veda and if applied more extensively 
considerable light on the interpretation of Vedic words. Gld.'s 








32. Nirudalaidia ca, Pin 6. 2, 184. 
A note on abbreviations: — 
tn addition: to the commonly used abbrevistions mich as RV = Reveda: Say 
= Sdyana (Hgvedabhieyn); pres. of. = present alngular and £6 on, the follow- 
Cat = Caturthi. 
ee yeep Roamer 
= Geunven, Der Foveda (Harvard Oriental Series, 33-35). 
So Tae: Diehl cf tex Dnisccony’ ak Bactoy 
Karn, = Karmadhéraya. 
Tat. = ‘Tatpurusa. | 
Tr. = Trityd; (with the addition of Tat. = Trtiya Tatpurus)- 
Pin. — Panini (Astidhyéyi), 
Prv.-gan0 = Prvypddhadi-gana (Pan, 6. 2. 147). 
Tt should further be noted that unspecified three-figure references ure to the 
Rigveda; thus, 3.40, 1= EV 3.40.1 end so on. 
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recently published translation of the Reveda was actually completed more 
than a quarier of a century back and if a fresh translation, aided by all 
the research material accumulated during the period, is to be attempted, 
the results of a deeper study of Pan.’s rules must be taken into considera- 
tion for a more authentic rendering of the RV. Such a study may also 
open some fresher fields: (a) a reconstruction of the ganas on the strength 
of Pan.’s rules dealing with the Vedic language would be possible and would 
be a good aid to Vedic exegesis; (b) further insight into the chronological 
problems of the Veda may also be possible on the strength of meaning 
suggested by accent rules; (c) a study of the irregularities and inconsisten- 
cles in the Saéyana-bhasya in the light of Pan. will throw new light on 
Sady.’s text as also on that of the other Bhisyakiras like Venkata-Madhava; 
(d) and finally it might also throw further light on a few semantic problems 
of the Vedic language, which would certainly be most weleome to Indo- 
Europeanists and more so to the Indo-Aryanist and Indologist. 





PRONOUNS IN VADDARADHANE 
BY 
G.-5S, Gat, Dharivar 


Vaddaridhane is @ prose work in Kannada which is ascribed to the 
authorship of one Sivakétyacharya, It is a collection of stories bearing on 
Jaina religion which belong to that class known as Jaina narrative literature. 
In fact, this Kannada work is a partial Kathakdéa giving nineteen stories 
which are referred to in the Bhagavati Aradhana of Sivarya or Sivakdti and 
which also bear close affinity to some of the stories given in the Brhat-kath- 
késa of Harigéya There is controversy about the date of this work, some 
assigning it to 6th century AD. while others opine that it belongs to 10th or 
ith century A-D* The work is interesting for a student of linguistics and 
in this brief paper it is proposed to discuss some of the pronominal forms 
found there. 

The First Person 

In the singular, the first personal pronoun is dn in the nominative and 
en in the oblique cases. In the plural, we have @i and ndm in the nomina- 
tive and eit and nari in the oblique cases. 

CaLDWELL says that en- and nam which are found in the oblique cases 
represent older forms than the nominative bases, Turrix assumes the hasic 
forms of the first personal pronouns, to be en- in the singular and em in the 
plural. According to Goda Vana’ however, the basic form of the Dravi- 
dian first person is en. In Kannada the oblique base en- in the pronominal 
form of the first person singular is more ancient. In this connection, it may 
be noted that the commentator of the traditional grammar Karnitaka Sab- 
dans (17th Century, AD.) remarks that the northern school of Kan- 
nada poets use nan and nam while the poets of the Southern school use en 
(‘en pakga-pating hi dikginatyd kavijenah iti®), The history of the Kannada 
pronouns, as studied from the earliest inscriptions, shows that en is the ear- 

In Vaddaradhane, we get the form fn as the first person singular, 
while ném and dri forms are found in the plural. In the oldest Tamil gram 
mar Tolkippiyarh, ian alone is mentioned as the first person singular nom, 
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form while the later grammarians of that language like the authors of Vira- 
coliyam and Nanni mention ndn also, besides yin, This shows that yan is 
earlier than ran.’ Dr, Subrahmanya Sasrar thinks that nin- may have been 
formed through analogy with ném, which is the first person nominative plural 
form.® 

In most of the Dravidian languages, the distinction between the inclu- 
sive first penton plural and the exclusive first person plural exists. In Tamil 

ered to denote the inclusive first person plural in the nomina- 
tive whith nanigal denotes the exclusive form.” In Telugu, mému is the nom, 
form of the exclusive plural while manamu is the inclusive form, In Mala- 
yalam nar denotes the inclusive form in the nom. plural while fiaivial denotes 
the exclusive form. 

As regards Kannada, Cauowenn stated that it did not possess this dis- 
tinction between inclusive and exclusive. BR, Nanasmaacnan has observed 
that Kannada does possess the two forms of the plural of the first personal 
pronoun, like its sister languages’! The author of this paper has shown 
elsewhere™ that the distinction between the inclusive and the exclusive first 
persen plural did exist in Kannada in the 10th Century A.D. This view gains 
further support by the study of the pronominal forms in Vaddairaidhane. In 
this work, the forms mith, nainman, and nanige are used as inclusive first 
person plural while di, emman, emage and emma are used as exclusive first 
person plural.™ 

The honorofic singular forms of the third person masc. Gtarit (nom.), 
fitanam (ace.) @tamge (dat.) and dtana (gen,) are found in Vaddaradhane. 
In the history of Kannada language, we meet with such forms for the first 
time in the 9th and 10th cent, A.D. In this work we also come across the 
corresponding honorofic singular forms of the feminine gender like dke 
(nom.) dkeyam (ace.) dkege (dat.) and @keya (gen.), forms which are rarely 
met with in the language of the inscriptions of the early period. 

The Reflexive pronouns found in Vaddiridhane are tin. (nom.) tannam 
(ace.) tanage (dat.) and tanna (gen.) in the singular and fim (nom.) tamma 
(gen.) and tammo] (lec:) in the plural. 





7. P. &. Subrahmanya Sagrm, History of Grammatical! Theories in. Tamil, p. 126; 
C. HR. Sawzanay, Reconstruction of Proto-Dravidian Pronouns, Bulletin, Decean College 
Research Institute, Vol. I, p. 96. 

8. Ibid, 

9. New Ind. Ant. Vol. TV, p. 206. 
Comp. Gr. Dr, Lani, pp, 414-1. 
History of Kannoda Lenguage, p. 84 ah 
Bulletin, Decean College Research Institute, Vol, I, p. 41. " 
Vodddéridhane, Kannada Sahitya Parisst Edition, pp. 13, 22, 2, 2-29, 
G. 5. Gat, Historical Grammar of Old Keanads, p. 67. 
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A MERGED VERBAL ROOT OF TELUGU 
BY 
K. 3S, R. Sama, Poona 


Hereunder I discuss about the Telugu verbal root ettu ‘(to) give birth 
to’, ‘(to) beget’. The sentence, Gme padimandi pillalanu ettindi ‘She gave 
birth to ten children’, shows the use of this root. 


One who knows Telugu is prone to think at the outset that ettu ‘(to) 
give birth to’ may only be the consequence of a semantie change of the 
root eitu “(to) lift’, ‘raise’, etc., for every mother carries the embryo before 
child-birth and the child itself at some time or other after its birth. As a 
matter of fact, all the lexicographers of the Telugu Language have recorded 
only one root ettu and the references are given below: 

1. A. D, Campane. 111 (1821) 
ettuvia, L to Lift, to raise 
2. to seize, to take away 
3. to procure 
4. to begin 
5. to obtain or procure. 
2, C. P. Brown 123 (1852) ettu 
9. to raise or levy (an army) 
janmam ettu (he assumed a mortal body) to be 
born. 
3. A. Galletti Di Cadilhac 113 (1933) 
1. etfu ‘to ‘raise.’ 


4. Sebderatnikeramu 108 (1937—2nd Edn.) 
ettu...8. vahintsu 
widu mant/i pér ettenu 
(He got a good name). 
o. Stiryirdyindira Nighentu 792 (1936) 
ettu (intr. vb.) (Kannada ettu Tamil eduttal... 
15. pondu, padayu (to obtain) ette munmanmagurrala 
nendaréni (She begot many great-grand-children). 
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We may add to the above a reference from Dravidian Cognates, Madras 
University, 1944 (p. 58). 

Malaytlam } Sttw ‘to lift up’, ‘raise’, ‘hoist 
Telugu ettu ‘to lift up.’ 
Tulu, etc. ‘ ettu ‘to lift,” “hold up. 

I happened to come across the following sentence in a Kannada Reader 
(Kannada Seeond Book, p. 58, Department of Education, Mysore, 1952) 
Ninnannu hetta namma tande entha punyasali! (Our father who brought you 
forth, how blessed is he!) At once, it suggested itself to me that hetta in this 
sentence and ettindi in the sentence given at the commencement might be 

originally related. And I began to enquire and this paper is the result 
thereof. 


Krrre:’s Kanvieda-English Dictionary (1894) on page 1682 has the 
following entry : 
her. heru. L per. 1. to get, ete., to bear, to give birth to... (prasava 
prasite, Nandrtharatndkara (MS5.) 120; (also some. citations 
from Basdvepurine). Further, P.p. hettu:..-hettamane Suti- 
kigrha; hettamma,... (the mother who bore one). 
Now let us see what Dravidian Cognates of the Madras University says 
on page 157 under ‘pe’. | 


Malayalam } peru ‘to get’, ‘to obtain’, ‘to bring forth’. 
Telugu pettu cp. purudu, pérukonu, virugu (curdle). 
Kannada } pers ‘ty obtain’, ‘to beget’, ‘to thicken as ghee, 
Tulu, etc. } curds, ete.’ 
Again in Krrrm’s Dictionary on pages 1011-2, one finds the following: 
per, peru...2. to beget, to generate, to procreate, to bear, to give 
birth ey Tamil-Malayalam piru, pira, to proceed from, to be 
born, arise; ... Telugu: to grow, to increase (Sabdamanidarpana 
285—1872 Edition referred), 
P. p. petti. 
per, peru... 2. to thicken, to congeal, to curdle as ghee, curds or 
oil S}yagatta in Totada as Sabdamafjari (MS) Tam. «rr; 
Mal. piri; Tel, virugt. 
From the above it may be seen that the common Dravidian root is per. 
This in Modern Kannada becomes heru, (uptill the end of the 9th century p- 
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is preserved. In the 10th century forms with h- in place of p- began to appear 
in all parts of the Kanarese area.) with its past participle hettu and the Telugu 
root ettu in the sentence given at the beginning is connected with this, but not 
with ettu ‘to Lift.” 


There is curiously enough, another root peftu in Telugu, generally 
meaning ‘{to) put’ but in such sentences as 4 kddi ndlugu pillalanu pettind: 
(that hen has given birth to four chickens) it means bringing forth, And per- 
haps for this reason ‘hen’ is called in Telugu kédi petta in addition to another 
word penti used for all she-animals, in general; (cp. Tam, pen and Kan. pen 
and hen). 


per+u, the euphonic ending of Telugu as in so many cases changes 
through pettru (orthographically perru in Tamil) to pettu in Telugu, 


While the origina] root is thus preserved in pettu of Telugu, is 
the parallel root ettu from hettu of Kannada through the loss of the initial h. 
This indicates the probability that some Telugu roots are the result of an 
earlier separation from the original Dravidian stock and that a second separa- 
tion took place when the Telugannada branch split into Telugu and Kannada. 


Now we have to account for the loss of the initial h for which the fol- 
lowing pairs of examples may be seen: 





Kannada Telugu 
hadape (a betel pouch) adapa 
heggu (blame) eggu 
héva (Disgust, repugnance) éva-gimpu 
hofi (hollow) Gti 


However, Kannada while retaining the initial h in many words, has lost it too 
optionally in some cases eg, het/t/u, et/t/u; hetstsu, etstsu (Telugu) 
(increase or excess); the same example also serves to illustrate that Telugu 
has also retained optionally in some cases the initial h. 


In conclusion, we may with certainty say that ettu < hettu =< pettu 


<V perand ettu << éttrw (éru) < \/ér have been merged into one root as 
evidenced by the Telugu Lexicons. 


L A. Nawsnonan, A Grammar of the Oldest Kannada Inscriptions, 2. 


JIMOTA-, M. 
hE 
Walther Wust, Miinchen 
Altindoar, jimuta- ist seit Reveda VI 75, 1@ literarisch iiber- 
liefert,| bedeutet schon an der Stelle seines friihesten Auftretens 
unbezweifelbar* soviel wie “Wetter-, Gewitterwolke”? und ist ausser im Alt-, 
auch im Mittel-Indoarischen, dagegen nicht, wenigstens soviel ich zu 


erkennen vermag, im Neu-Indoarischen bezeugt.4 Seine sprachgeschichtliche 
Interpretation lisst sich in folgenden Linien aufzeichnen: 


Eine Analyse aus an-arischen Sprachmitteln ist mir nicht bekannt.* 





1, Vel. Maurice Bioomrmip’s “Vedic Con ance" (= Harvard Oriental Series 
10), p. 379, Bp. Lu. fir den gusser-ygvedischan Belegstend namentlich des orsten Pada, 
ebd. Sp. Louw. fur die Verbreitung des Vijasancyi-Samhita-Stickes (XXV 8) jimttin 
hrdayoupedibhyam, wahrend weitere Vorkommen sus Richard Sotons “Index verborum 
mu Leopold von Schroeder's Kathakam-Ausgabe” (Leipzig 1912), ev. sowie aus Vitva- 
Bundhu Sasra's “Vaidika-Padianukramekoss of a Vedic word-concordance 2, I (Lahore 
1935), & ¥. 20 entmehmen sind. Gesoindort sek nuk Atharvaveds XE 3, 14s jinilan dean 
editvudnah sufmerksam gemacht, 

2 (Charakteristischerweise ichli jede Diskussion hiertiber nicht nur in Kari F. 
Getowess Roveds-Uebersetrung, endern auch In Hermann Otnewseess “T'extkritischen 
und exegetischen Noten” zum Rgveda (Berlin 1908 und 1912), ebenso in den vedischen 
Hibliographien Louls Rexous bzw, R. N. Dasmmian: 

3. Das pw. bucht eausserdem weltere neun, = T. (fiinf) rein Jexikographische. 
Bedeutungen, von denen im Rahmen meiner Studie noch die Rede sein wird. Was die 
Bedeutung “+ Berg” aninngt, so bemerkt bereits das PW. 5. v., dass “man auch sonst 
die Bedd. Wolke und Berg vervinigt angegeben findet". Meinerseits fiihre ich an: 
neveng! cloud “Wolke” < altengl, clid, m. “Steinmase, Fels; Hiigel". 

4 (Pali: schon bei B.C. Carpess, A dictionary of the Pall language (London 1875), 
a.¥. jiméito, jedoch nicht mehr im Pali-English Dictionary der Pall Text Society} .—Prikrit; 
Shatadhvani the Jninn Muni Shri Ratnachandraji Mohorej, An illustrated Ardha-Magadhi 
dictionary 2, 1927, «. y. fimiia: s. auch Hargovind Das T. Seern, Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo 2, 
1934, s. v. Eduard Sacuar, Indo-Arabische Studien muir Auvsesprache und Geschichte des 
Indischen in der ersten Halite des U1. Jahriunderia (= Philosoph. und hist. Abh. der Kgl. 
Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin. Aus dem Jahre 1853,No. I, Berlin 1899), p. 15" (cimeito der 
Calikapalaici), Neu-Indoarlsch: weder in “The origin and development of the Bengali 
language" (in tyro parts, Calcutta 1926) unseres gefelerten Jubilars noch in Ralph Lilley 
Tonsexs “A comparative and etymological dictionary of the Nepali language" (London 
1931) cine Erwahnung. 

a Nichte bel: Constantin Hreawer, Biblingraphie analytique det travaux relatifs 
aux éléments anaryens dans la civilisation et les longues de Inde (Hanoi 1935), Willi- 
bald Kmret, Lexis 3, II, 1953, p. 287-285. 
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Die Versuche der einheimisch-indischen Grammatik und Lexikographie! 
Pieter caueabers. Garchet) cia’ tad ots lic nedhi Gseaere becke 
tenswert, als die Dhatu's ji bzw. jiv die kontinuierliche Erklirungshasis 
bilden, und die seit dem Veda iiberkommene Bedeutung “Wolke” unangetastet 
bleibt. Fassen wir von der damit fixierten Position aus die europiiische 
Indogermanistik ins Auge, so gilt zunlichst, dass die in erster Linie zu 
befragenden Fachleute dag Maskulinum jimiita- entweder als “‘unerkliirt”, 
“unklar” hinstellen? oder als “ein sehr dunkles wort" bezeichnen.? Trotzdem 
sind einige Anliufe gemacht worden, jimiita- zu erkliren und seiner 
sprachgeschichtlichen Dunkelheit zu entreissen. Wenigstens éinen davon hat 
A. Denrunner 2.0.0. gebucht; wo wir lesen: “zu v. sihmd- ‘schrig, schief' 
Benrey 168.2 Aber J. Wacmzanacens Lehrer, Bexrey, hat auch noch an 
einer zweiten Stelle seiner "Grammatik"” jimiita- behandelt: p. 249 (§ 623), 
wo er das Wort unter “anomale Zusammensetzungen" einreiht, ein Analyse- 
Prinzip, das auch schon an der erstgenannten Stelle angedeutet worden war 
(7t-miita-). Wihrend Bexrevs EKombination mit dem vieldiskutierten ved. 
adj, jihmd- heute, mach iiber hundert Jahren, als unbrauchbar bewertet 
werden muss und, soviel ich sehe, keinen Verteidiger mehr unter den 
Fachgenossen gefunden hat, ist die Kompositionsthese nicht weniger noch 
als dreimal, und zwar unabhingig von Benrey, vertreten worden, obwohl 
thr seit H. Grassatanns, freilich mit? versehenem, Ansatz “jimdl-ta’! der 
linguistische Boden eigentlich bereits lingst hiitte entzogen sein sollen. In 
diesem Zusammenhang ist zuerst H. BruNNHOPER zu nennen, der, BB. 26, 
1901, p. 85 f. unserem Wort eine Art kleiner Monographie gewidmet hat, die 
— auf sea 7 reduzieren liisst: jimita- sel aus "jyd-muilte-, 

sammengezo: jr’ , abzuleiten und bedeute urspriinglich “von der 
te dem zweiten Bestandteil dieses Kompositums, 
--~miita-, liege re siattio. Saad pass. der Wurzel miv “bewegen, schieben” 








6. Woriiber z, B. HH, Watson, A dictionary in Sanserit and Englixzh (Calcutta 
1832"), & v.; Theodor Zacnastar, Beitrage zur indischen Lexicographia (Berlin 1883), p. 
76 uw; H. Bacennorm, BB, 26, 1901, p. $5 m.; Vaman Shivram Arte, The practical Sanskrit- 
Enelish dictionary (Bombay 1924"), «v; Brono Loom, Exiraterotgini, Ksiraxyamin's 
Kommentar zu Paninis Dhdtupajha (Bresinu 1830), p. 87 m; Eshitis Chandra Cuarrect, 
The Calcutta Or. J, 2, 1994-1935 p. 92 0; Albert Deereomer in “Jacob Wackernagel, 
Altindische Grammatik. Bd. II, 2. Die Nominalsuifixe” (Gottingen 1954), p. 499 o. ($325). 

7. So C. C, Untewnerz, Kurzyetasstes etymologisches Wh. der allindischen Sprache 
(Amsterdam 1898/1899), av. (ohne “Nachtrige und Berichtigungen"), ebenso Albert De- 
SaUMES, o.2.0. p. 777 m. (§ 629), wihrend ebd, p, 499 o. (§ 325) von dem “Ausgang [-dte-] 
des unkloren Wortes" die Rede ist, 

&, J, N. Heorm, EZ. 31, 1892, p. 595, 

% DA. Taxopom B, Vollstandige Grommotik der Sanskritepreche (Leipzig 1652), 

10. Worterbuch tuni Rig-Vedo (Leiprig 1873), p. 1706, Sp. 2 o& ven r. 
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vor, wobei Br. an das aus dem Dialog zwischen Yama und Yami gelaufige, 
gieichfalls pgvedische adj. kama-miita- (X 10, 11°) erinnert. Auf die von 
Br., a.a.0. p. 86 o. gestellte Frage: “Wie nun aber das adjektiv jiméta 2u der 
substantivbedeutung ‘gewitterwolke' gekommen sein mag ?", antwortet der 
Autor mit einer gerade bei ihm nicht tiberraschenden Erliuterung, der man 
ebensoviel Kiihnheit wie blihende Phantasie zuerkennen muss, Die 
Bedeutung “Gewitterwolke” niimlich sei von “brahmanisirten iranischen 
vedainterpreten” aufgefasst worden “ale eine Zusammensetzung von 
vendischem zim....c=zima (=skt. hima) der winter, und dem sans- 
kritischen fidha ‘hergefiihrt’ partic. pract. von w, vah, fiihren, tragen, also 
‘vom Winter herbeigefiihrt’, was dann auf die gewitterwolke bezogen 
wurde". Ich iibergehe den an die dunkelsten Phasen abendlindischer 
Wortforschung gemahnenden iranistischen Part!' dieser Deutung mit 
Nachsicht, nicht minder ihren interpretaterischen Teil’? und befasse mich 
statt dessen nur mit drei Einzelproblemen der intern vedischen Grammatile: 
dem Wort-Vorkommen des Nomens jimiita-, dem dazugehérigen Akzent und, 
letztens, dem Kompositions- Verhalten des Substantivs jya-, f. “Bogensehne”. 
Die Ergebnisse liegen zurhand. Wenn Br, meint: “Das wort jimita. ‘gewitter- 
wolke’, das sich nur [Hessorhehing Br.'s] auf die vorliegende stelle [Rgv, V1 75, 
1°] oder vielmehr auf die uralte missdeutung dieser stelle stiitzt, ist eime 
homunculusexistenz”, so wird diese Meinung griindlich widerlegt: nicht nur 
durch die bereits eingangs Anm. 1 sufgefiihrten ausser-rgvedischen, Br. 
offensichtlich unbekannt geblicbenen jimiita-Belege des Veda, denen die im 
PW. gebuchten Simplex-Stellen aus Mahabhirata und Ramayana gut 
abrundend sich anfiigen, sondern ebenso ¢inwandfrei auch durch die 
vorhandenen altindoarischen Komposita mit jimita-° als Vorderglied, Ich 
zitiere jimiita-svana-, m. “Donner” (pw.), jimiite-prabha-, adj, “vom Ausschen 
einer Gewitterwolke, Kaut. 77, 1” (Richard Sctrtmmr, Nachtrige zum 
Sanskrit-Wérterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung von Otto Bisrnmvan, Leipzig 1928, 
av.) sowie sehliesslich jimtita-vargin-, “aus einer (voriibergehenden) 


11. Gegen die Ueborsetzung eines Albrecht Weer "von Liebe verwirrt” fir Iuims- 
mita- wendet Br, eigens cin, aa.0, p. 85 us “was vielmehe kdme- mildha- erfordern 
wiirde. ohne sich Rechenschaft mi geben, wie problematisch allein schon durch diesen 
seinen kritischen Einwand div Lehnthese *im-idhe- >jim@te- wird. 

12, Gegentiber Bris Usborsetzung, o0.0. p, 85 u; “Es ist das bild eines von der 
bogenseline abgeschnellten (pfelles), wenn der panzerheld sich inden schoos des echiacht- 
getimmels gtiirzt", ist geblihrend duran: zu erinnern, dese yati nicht “sttirzt" heisst, und 
dasa “in den schoos" die gieiche Umbiceung rugunsten der vorgefassten Meinung— 
fimiltn= = won der Bogensehne abgeschnelli- verrit. Ebensoweniq stint 48r.'s 
Satz: “Das gieichnis passt auch <u dem panzer, vornehmilleh die kraft der begensehne 
verherrlichenden inholt des schlachilledes” (ebd, p. 85 u.), wie ein Blick auf die von 
Gene 2. p. 176 m. referierte Verwendungswelse des Waffensegens beim Asvamedha und 
im Aévaliyana-Grhyasitra schitiss'g veranschaulicht. 

KI 
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Gewitterwolke Regen entsendend” (pw.; 2.B. Aitareya-Brahmana I] 19, 7), 
Namentlich durch das letzte, ebenfalls bereits dem altertiimlichen (Prosa-) 
Veda angehirige Beispiel wird Br.'s Fehlmeinung drastisch korrigiert.4 
CSiair lan CE reser <die. nich igefatlen Lacon lassen bei einer Prilfung der 
Akzentuation. Wie die von Br. selbst im Rahmen selner Darlegung herange- 
zogenen pevedischen Belege jyd-vaja- (II 53, 24¢), “der wie eine Bogen- 
sehne schnellt" (K. F, Gripwen), und kdma-mite- aussagen, sowie das 
Pipa der einschligigen Paragraphen in J. Wackrmnacets klassischer 
Darstellung (2, I, 1905, $§ 83, 90, 93) erhiirtet, wire bei Br.’s 
Auitaseare ine Wortiorm jimuti- (als eines Kompositums mit einem 
Verbaladjektiv auf -to- im Hinterglied) die Akzentuation "jimiita- zu 
erwarten. Denn “die Betonungeregel § 90a (Betonung des Vorderglieds) ist 
bei den Komposits auf -ta- am strengsten durchgefiihrt im RV., ahnlich in 
AV. und VS, Dann wird Betonung des Hinterglieds (und zwar wie im 
Simplex auf seiner Endsilbe) immer hijufiger, so sehr, dass fiir die klassische 
Sprache den Grammatikern Oxytonierung als das Normale erscheint (P. 6, 
2, 144)".4 Es liegt auf der Hand, dass das auf dem Mittelteil seines 
Wortkorpers de facto akzentuierte, rgvedische subst. jimiita- keiner dieser 
beiden Regelungen zugeschlagen werden kann, folglich auch kein aus zwei 
Wortgliedern zusammengefiigies Kempositum ist. Aus der gleichen Einsicht 
heraus urteilt J. N. Reuse, 2.0.0. p, 598; “[jimiita-] gehirt wohl gar nicht 
hierher” [cLh. unter die yon R, monographisch behandelten “altindischen nomi- 
nalcomposita”), Das Schlusstiick meiner ablehnenden Beweisfiihrung besteht 
in dem ebenso leicht nachpriifbaren Factum, dass kein cinziges weiteres 
Beispiel der von Br. ad hoc behaupteten Reduktion * ji- < jyd- existiert. hat, 
sondern dass die vorhandenen Belege allesamt unveriindertes jyi-? im 
Vorderglied zeigen (:jyi-kard-, m. “Sehnenmacher”; jyd-ghogd-, m. “das 
Elingen der Bogensehne"; jy4-padd-, m. “Bogenseline”: dazu obiges iyd-vaias, 
adj, “die Schnellkraft der Bogensehne habend”, nebst den beiden nicht 
akzentuierten Beispielen jyd-krsfi-, £. “das Spannen der Bogensehne” und 
jii-hroda-, m, “ein eigentiimlicher, zum Schiessen sich nicht elgnender 
Bogen,"*. Mit der endgilltigen Abqualifizierung der Brunnhofer'schen 
jimiita-Analyse lasst sich ohne weiteres auch disjenige A, B. Kerrns 
etledigen, die in Harvard Oriental Series 19, 1914, p. 496" sich angedeutet 





13. Unergieble blotht das Voddhi-Derivat jaimita-, das zwar belegt ist, jedoch nur 
zu jimiifa- in der pw.-Bedeutung § “N. pr. verschiedene: Manner” aussagt, 

14, “Ganz selien" und “vereinzelt" erscheinen im Satapuths-Brahmana sadyo- 
bhfte- und Apuma-vftae (Wackernagel, aa.0. p. 225 223: das plene wiedergegebena 
Zitat ebd. p, 225, 3, Abe von tt). a : 

i. J. W, Hacm, Der Vraiyn, Untersuchungen Uber dle nicht-brahmanische Reli- 
gion Altindiens 1, 1927, p. 73 £, 92 wu. und £, 93117, Jol 4, weehselt zwischen den Lesarten 
jwa-hnoda- und jyi- hroda- ab, 
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findet (ji-miita-), wobel hauptsiichlich eine problematische Lesart der 
Taittiriya-Samhita!* zur Eriirterung steht, ohme dass Kerri auf die besonderen 
semasiologisch-morphologischen Fragen der Wortform jimuta- tiberhaupt 
eingegangen ware. Von K. I’. Jonanssons Versuch, IF. 14, 1903, p. 320 uw-321 
o., kann dies zwar nicht behauptet werden, trotzdem yerdient aber seine, 
ebenfalls nocheinmal yon ji-miita- ausgehende und an Sanskritworte” wie 
musta-, mustaka- ankniipfende Analyse so gut wie kein Vertratien: einmal 
interpretiert J. seinen ersten Kompositionsbestandteil ji“ mit keinem 
Wort. Sodann hat er semer <Ankniipfung nicht etwa die literarisch 
frithest fiberlieferte Bedeutung “Wetter-, Gewitterwolke” zugrundegelegt, 
sondern lediplich die lexikographisch™ bezeugte “Cyperus rotundus’. 
Schliesslich bleiben die bei der vorstehenden Analyse unweigerlich sich 
anmeldenden Probleme des Lautverhdlinicses (Prakritismus, Hyper- 
sanskritizmus, fehlendes -l-) sowie der Lautchronologie géanzlich un- 
beriicksichtigt. Angesichts dieser Umstinde wird es wohl kaum Zufall sein, 
a der Autor selbst seine Kombination mit “vermutlich” bewertet und 

Hiestend meint: “Wo diese Wérter weiter unterzubringen sind, ist nicht 
leicht n pagen” Soweit die von Th. Benrey tiber H. Baunnsorer und K, F. 
Jomanxsson bis zu A. B. Kerrs laufenden Bemllhungen, mit jimite- mittels der 
Aufgliederung ji-miite- ins Reine zu kommen, Es diirfte wohl keinem 
verniinftigen Zweifel unterliesen, dass diese Bemithungen die wortge- 
schichtliche Situation des Substantivs jimite- insgezamt wesentlich mehr 
vernebeln als auikiiiren, ja zu einem guten Teil geradenwegs ins Grundlose 
tithrer 


Festeren Boden unter die Fiisse gewinnen wir mit Hilfe der zwei 
-letzten Endes auf H. Gaassmanw zuriickfihrenden (s0,)- Versuche, jimuta- 
von seinem Eingangslautbild her zu verstehen. Es sind dies Ansiitze Herbert 
Pererssons und Wilhelm Orsus, die jedoch beide van Vorgingern nichts 
wissen, sondern -wie C..C. Untensece und A. Desausxun- jimiite- gleichfalls, 
wenn auch nur zuniichst wenigstens, als “umerklart” ansehen, H, Perersson 
tut dies im seinen “Etymologischen Miszellen" (= Lunds Universitet: 








16, yivattmitin / yivatmitém / ydvatyutém und dergl in VI 1. 8, 4 K halt 
tdwatniitden fiir “the correct reading”, Gbersetat aber nichtedestoweniger mit dom Kom- 
mentor, wie wenn ghrtemiplutam dastlinde, 

17, mtsie-, m, 0, musté-, f, “ein Gras; Cyperus rotundua”, “(aly i. wohl ‘die 
Wurzel dieses Grnses' " K. FP, Jonawesoxv o.0.0) und mietake-, m., n. nebst mustald-, £ 
daz, dazu als m. Jexikegraphisch “ein bestimmtes vegetabilisches Gift’, Laut Richard 
Scnanpr, 25.0, av, bedeutet auch bereits muaté- “eine Giftpllanze.” Die vorstehend 
titierten Warte leitet J. in der fir ihn charakterisischen Weise < “mut-to- ob, wis ich 
meinerselis nachdriicklich bezweifle. 

1%. Es handelt sich um Rajenighantu VI. 140, einen “zwischen 1235. und 1250" 
n. Chr, (laut M. Winternits, Geechichte der Indiechen Litteratur 3, 1920, p. 554 a.) entstan- 
denen Text des Narahari aus Kuochrnir. 
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Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1. Bd. 19 No. 6, 1923), woer, p. 9 (No. 10), den Stamm 

*jima- oder *jima- an armenisches Zubehir anschiliesst. Da dieses 
armenische. Material seinerseits auf idg. *gimo- basiert, das altindoarische 
jimitta- jedoch, wie die folgenden Darlegungen zeigen, durch idg. Labiovelar 
‘eingeleitet wird, muss Pererssons Analyse als unzutreffend ausgeschieden 
werden, wmrso mehr, als er auch “nicht ganz genau sagen” kann, “welcher 
Begriff an die Wurzel ® 9i- gekniipit war", Den labiovelaren Aniaut unter 
Ansatz eines Themas * gvim- stellt unzweideutig und, soviel ich sehe, als 
erster heraus: Wilhelm Oxtt, Anthropos 18-19, 1923-1924, p. 875 u, bew. 
876 m, indem er expressis verbis sowohl sanskr. jivd- wie auch die ihm 
nachstverwandten lutein. vivus, got. qius und litau, giyeas zitiert. Wenn 
OEHL unmittelbar darnach diesen richtig eingeschlagenen Weg aber verliisst 
und einen yor-idg. Typus kam postullert, der seinerseits wiederum mit dem 
“einfachen Binnentypus mak” via Metathese verwandt sein und dariber 
hinaus auch noch Beziehungen zu den “Wurzeln migh und mugh” bew, deren 
a.a0. vorgefihrtem idg./ausser-idg. Material aufweisen soll, so muss die 
Verantwortung fiir diese Art Kombinationen im Bereiche “elementarer 
Wortechipfung” ausschliesslich ihrem Urheber aufgebiirdet werden. 


Ich fiir meine Person wenigstens vermag ihm hierin nicht mehr zu 
folgen, sondern ziehe es vor, statt dessen bei der Position anzusetzen, bis 
zu der uns H. Grassmann, H. Perensson und W. Orn. mit thren Teillgsungen 
jimti-ta- bzw, *jimi- und *giim gefiihrt haben. Es ist die Position der 
Stammbildung oder, speziell fixiert, das Doppel-Problem, ob es im 
Altindoarischen und dariiber hinaus -mu- Themen gibt, und ob diese auch 
in einem einheitlichen Bedeutungs-Verband zusammengefasst werden konnen. 
Die beiden Teilfragen dieses speziellen Problems lessen sich positiv 
beantworten, Innerhalb des Altindosrischen gehiren hieher: rgved. (VII 20, 
9) stimi- “das Seufzen, fngstliches Flehen" (Gmassmanws) oder etwa 
“brillend, donnernd” (pw.);!9 altindoar, uilmuka-, n. "Feuerbrand";” reved. 





| 19. A, Deeseswan, 22.0. p. TIT o. (3 626); stamu- ist der einzige hier anfgeliihrie 
(und deshalb von mir vorangettellts) Beleg der <me- Themen, Auch H. Otpramens, 
anO, 2, 1912, p 24 m.omeint: “des ...., Swf. =i finde Ich bm Altind nicht", Wenn 
O, ebd. “die fiir atdmu vorgeschlagonen etymologischen Kombinationen (s, Uuuxnpece)” 
als “nichty Sicheres oder besonders Wehracheinliches” beurteill, 2o sohuint mir diese 
Acusserung gegen tiberdem yon Umrrerce, aa0, s.v. an erster Stelle verglichenen griech. 
ermpvles “miundfertig, geschwitzig, artly plaudernd”™ wenlg gerechtfertigt, Auch E. Bor- 
eacg, Dict, étymologique de Ja langue Greeque (Heidelberg-Paris 1916), 5.v. und J. B. 
Horrstaxn, Etymologisches Wh. des Griechinchen (Miinchen 149), sv. stimmen, wenn 
euch mit geringfigigen Bedenken, tu. Durin hat O, jedoch Recht: “Die Dhitup. wel 
atom- bildet recht fragwiirdige Grundlage” (e¢bd.). 

. Won Damuswea, an0, p T77 (3) 627) ols einziges Beispiel des Ausgangs -muka- 
aulgefiibri, Dir Analyse kann jedoch, wic oben zu sehen, mit ®usserster Trennscharte 
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Krimu-, in.pr. eines westlichen Zuflusses des Indus, der seit Christian 
Lassen=! mit dem in Ostafghanistan, siiddstlich Kabul, entspringenden 
ne dentifiziert wird: altindoar. krumukd- m. “Span zum Auffangen 





durcheefiihrt werden und llefert damit auch einen eprach- wie sarhgeschichtlich pas- 
senden Autgangspunkl: es ist id. *eulo-"Rihire, Lingliche Hibluny," die, wie namentlich 
die norwegischen Beloge bel J, Ponoisy, Idg. etymologisches Wh. (Bern 1948), p. BF o. 
veranschaulichen, als wrtiimlicher Feuerbehalter gedient ‘hat; vergl. auch die -m- Hil- 
dungen bel Wator-Poxorny, Vergleichendes Wh. der idg, Sprachen 1 (Berlin und Lelp- 
zis 1920), p. 295 f. sv. “3, wel- ‘drdngen, pressen, susammendrangen, einschllesson'", Rich- 
tit beurteilt Manfred Mayauoren, Kurzeefnasies etymologisthes Wh. des Altindischen 
ae 1954), p. 112 u. die bisher geausserten Kombinationen ev. Ulrvula- mit 
epais. 


21. Indische Altetthumakunde 1%, 1867, p. 87 mi vel. auch Heinrich Zoom, 
Altindischee Leben. Die Cultur der vedtesiven Arior nach den Sambiia dargestellt (Berlin 
1870), p. 14 wu. Arthur A. Macvoren and Arthur Berriedale Kerra, Vedic index of names 
ond subjects 1, 1912, p, 199; Numdo Lal Der, The peewrephical dictionury af Ancient ond 
Medimyal Indiu (London 19272), p, 1050, 100 u, 242 u; A. D. Posateen in “The Vedle 
Age” (London 1951), p. 42 uo Wenn Heinz-Jonczn Pinwow in eciner on sich verdienst- 
lichon, sprachweschichilith aber bedaverlich oft ungeniigend fundierton Doktordisserta- 
tin “Zu den altindischen Gewaesernunwn” (= Beltrige zur Nomenforechung 4, 1953, 
p,217-234 und §, 1954, p. 1-19), a2.0, p. 235 uw. den Flussomen Kriimu- unter “einige ginz- 
lich unerklirte Namen" einreiht oder, ebd. p. LL u, meint, Krimeu-gehore eu den auf 
-i- susloutenden Fluemumen des nordwestlichen Indien, dis “im Sanskrit ., gor keine 
Bedeutung” haben, so treffen beide Béehauptungen keineswees tu, Denn Krimu- kann 
einwandfrei in seinem idg. Riickbexug durch morphologisch-semagiologische Differential- 
Analyse zusammengebracht werden mit den besonders im Altnordischen bezeugten -m- 
fiihrenden Bolegen des idg. *(s)q(o) rev /. “{s)q(o) rey, von denen skraumd m, 
“Schreier, Schwitzer”, scrum, n. “Geschwitz" neben Alter din, skrummel *"Larm", noreed. 
tmundartl. ekrimila Neliven hohlen Ten von sich geben", nordfries. akrummel “Getose, 

Gertcht” wed odh echrummeli “donnern’ vornehmiich genannt sen; 
(fiir die Beispicle =: J, Poxorny, a.0.0, p. 570 ul o.; Ferdinand Horrmavsen, Verglcichen- 
des und etymologisches Wh, des Altwestnordischen, Gottingen 1948, & vv; Fanx-Toup, 
Norwegisch-danisches etymologisches Wh. 2, 1911, p. 1032). Eine dem ved. Krému- noch 
niherstchende, weil ¢-loee Form tritt in altnord. frum “gerbrechlich”, dazu in altsichs 
hrom, tt “Litera, Geschrei” zutage, denon lungobardisches romire, als Lehnwort im Italie- 
nischen bewahrt (F. Hotrnavaex, Altenglisches etymologisches Wh, Heidelberg 1934, 
p. 43 o), sich surseitestellt, Ueber die unrwelfelhafio, reichholtige Vertretung der 
Dhati's *qer (a) / qer im Altindoarischen unterrichtet Poroay, aa.0. p. 530 u—Sal o, 
p. S67 u.-871 u, waheend dor semuntische Bezag zwiehen einem Flussnamen und Bezeich- 
nungen des “Schreiens, Larmens, Tosens, Donnerne” so geldullg ist, dass sich weitere 
Ausfiihrungen eriibrigen (immerhin s. Anton Mayes, Mélunges Emile Boisocq, Bruxelles 
1938, p. 139 u—140 o.). Richtig versicht M. Marmitorsa TRIOTEH, 2.4.0. p. 280 seine eigene Zusam~ 
menstellung mit kfmi-, m. “Wurm, Made’ mit “7?", Ueber die zu Krimu- fiberlielerte 
durchsichtige Vuariante Kramu-, die im Gegensots gur hochaltertiimlichen Vorlage gangigen 
Anhalt an Dhitu kram hat, =. die michste Anm. 
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des Feuers, wenn dieses aus den Reibhilzern hervorbricht" =" Aus dem 
Altiranischen schliesst sich das singuliire’ jungavestische masse. garému-, 
“Hitze” an, wihrend das Griechische beisteuert: Soiyiis; seit Homer, 
“schari, durchdringend, herb, hbitter"’:= yo¢nve m., genit xoevos, 
“ein Fisch” (Hesych; Nebenform xgd\vs); Xofuuios, XMvouGAos, n. pr. 


von Personen (mit Bezug zu einem eindeutig akustischen Bereich des 





2 Angesichts der schisgenden Parallele aitindoar, mirmure-, m. “eine vergiim- 
mendes Kohls, Hiilenfeuer, brennon de Hilleen” / Murmurd-, £-n. pr. eines Flosses muss 
ein unmitielbares, uuch durch den Akzent gewahrleltotes Derivetivverhdlinis zwischen 
Aramu- und krumuke- vertreten werden, zumal auch sonat im Idp. "des Wallen 
Wasterg .. die Alten gern dem Brennen und Sieden verglichen" (E.ucr-Gore, Ery- 
mologicches Wh. der deutschen Sprache, Berlin 1953%4, p. 07, Sp. ru. unter Verweis ouf 
lntein. oestus, <is, mm. “Hitee, Glut, Brandung™; auch an nhd. Brand / Srondung, Feuer- 
meer und dergl. mehr mag erinnert werden), Wenn Usuenseer, aa.0. sv. und in seinem 
Gelolge Franklin Enorarow, The K-auilixes of Indo-Iranian, Pari I: ‘The K-aullites in 
the Veds and Avesta (Leipzig 1911), p; $4 0, sowie Maysuorm, au.0. sv. mehr oder 
minder guversichilich, an altindoar, {epmika-, m, “ein bestimmter Baum" bew. kramuleia-, 
im. “Beteinussboum"” ankniipfen und Entlehniung aus diem Mittel-Indoaristhen. oder éin 
“Diglektwort" voraussetren, so kann diese Annales hochoten sekundarer, innerindoer - 
scher Natur sein und mitsste erst susammen mit Zweier-bew. Drsiergruppierungen wie 
estiprud- / apspiprd-, Kriimu- / Kromu- (& Willibald Kumyer. Dio Rosmographie der 
Inder noch den Quellen dargestellt, Bonn und Leipzig 1920, Register sv; a. auch Anm, 
durchdizhutiert werden. Den kenmplexem Sachverhalt durch die nustro<gsiatiochy These 
zu vereinfachen, wie dies F.BJ. Kowm, Proto-Munds words in Sanskrit, Amsterdam 
15, p. 108 u, fiir den Jetztgenannten Fall vorschlagt, geniigt ebensowenis, wie die in 
fieem Ursprung vor-altindoarische Paarung Kiramu- / krumukd- davon beret wird, 
in Louis Rexsous “Vocabulaire du rituel Vedique” (Paris 1954) sucht man krumukd- 


| 3. Nicht beriicksichtigt worden sind innerhalb des Alt-Indosrischen: pgved, 
m= § G10 b) cu analysieren ist, weil es mE. von altindoar. cumucumdiyonc-, p “dow 
Zutken, Jucken (ci: Wunde)" nicht getrennt werden kann, wobei dic von J, Wacxm- 
Nagel, H. Brexwnorm: unt! Anderen erdrierte fremdlandische Herkunit zunachst guf sich 
beruhen mag; altindoar, tumtula-, adj. m,n. “geriuschvoll, lirmend; Lirm, ver- 
Worretes Geschrei", dessen Miltelsitick “-mul-* teils wegen scines Silbengrenze-Ver- 
bandes tells wegen seiner loutlichen Provenienc als mehrdeutte beurteili werden smiss: 
ved, vagmu-, Korruptel statt vegnl-, wobel- gemiiss Bioomrmo-Encextow, Vedic. Variants 
2, 1932, 'p, 381 u, “true reading probably gatnum” ist, immerhin aber auch durch die kor- 
rumpierte parietag lectionis eine gewisse Lebendigkeit des suffixalen Formons <my< nahke 

24. Christan Barrmonomar, Alliranixches Wh, (Strassburg I4), Sp. 1974, Col. 
fo: hiehergerogen zum ersion Mal, wenn auch fragend, von Ounriemus, o2.0, 2, 1912. 
p. 24 m. 

2. Bel griech. Soqpie ist wegen seines Form-Verbandes mit "guimu- ‘> fimd-ta 
weder Annahme einer Ausgangsform “{oiquiis noch Annshme einer Einwirkung von 
Ei her erforderlich: dies gegen J. B Homann, a0. p, 4 o. ul Poxomy, o2.0. 
p. 208 u. 
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“Wieherns, Knirschens, Klatschens, Knarzens, Sich- Riiusperns”; morpho- 
logisch bemerke man besonders die bereits o, Anm, 19 gewllrdicte Paarung 





yeved. stdmi- / griech. otoplaos) Im Riickhlick auf die klcine, 
nichisdestoweniger aber fest zusammenhingende Form-Verbandsgru ppe 


der altindoarisch-alliranisch- griechischen -mu- Themen ergibt sich yon 
selbst die Feststellung, dass -wie oben gefordert- “diese auch In ‘einem 
einheitlichen Bedeutungs-Verband immengerasst werden kénnen”: sein 
situatives, nicht oberbegriffliches, Zentrum ist letzten Endes. offensichtlich 
in einem (Feuer-) Hitze-Feuchtigkeits-Erlebnis mit entsprechendem 
Die Pro 





blematik der Stammbildung des altindearischen mase. jimiita- 
wird zweckmissig abseschlossen durch Darlegungen tiber das sekundiire, 
denominale, suffixale Nominalformans -ta-. Fiir seine Interpretation fillt dem 
Griechischen entscheidende Bedeutung zu, da das Altindoarische, pemiss A. 
DEERUNNER, 2.2.0, p. 588 0, (§ 438), solche Funktion des -te- “ur vereinzelt 
und weniger hiufig als in mehreren verwandten Sprachen" kennt. Im 
Griechischen nun sind innerhalb der hierher gehorigen -ro- Bildungen eine 
Anzah] Masculing iiberliefert, die zuniichst unter sich und darnach mit 
altindoar. jimiite- cinen Genus- sowie Bedeutungs-Verband bhilden, der 
ebenfalls. eindeutig ist, nur dass dabei eine rein meteorulogische Tiimung 
unverkennbar mitschwingt, Es sind dies:  vperds “fallonder Schnee", 
TMHLyETSS "Eis", xviyerd: “erstickende Hitze’,  suorsds. “brennende 
Hitze", oviyerds “Tropfen", verda “starker Regen" und  Aovyerda 
“Brand, Hitze", Dank Wilhelm Scuuuze, Kleine Schriften (Gottingen 1934), 
‘p. 7 und 129 sowie Eduard Scuwvzer, a.a.0. p, 501 0. heisst bekanntlich 
die spezielle Funktion solcher idg. ®-to- Nomina augmentativ, und W, 
Scautze hat bereits 1908 im gleichen Zusammenhong auf eriech, u'rrds, 
m. “Adler” /latein. avis, £. “Vogel” wie nicht minder auf_litau. vitkas 

m. “Wolf /litau, titkates, m. “Werwolf” sufmerksam gemacht. “Das Suffix 
-eto- charakterisiert offenbar den Adler als grossen Vogel, den Werwolf als ein 
besonders furchthares Wesen"” (aa.O. p. 75°). Das Fazit ergibt sich an 
diesem Punkte des Gedonkenganges eigentlich von selbst, Es tritt erneut, 
nur diesmal mit wohl zwingender Argumentation, in einem Stamme * jimy- 


26. sdidpue, genit,—y(§)08, m. "Konig" ist Lehnwort aus dem Lydischen: J. B. Horr 
MANN, 8.3.0. 8 y¥, sowle Eduard Scnwyzm, Griechische Grammuatik 1 (Miinchen 1999), p: 
495 m. P. Cuawrnare, La formation des noms en Grec ancier (Paris 1932) liefert keine 
tigene Analyse der «mu- Themen (5 jedoch a. n. 0: p. 120 m. fiber div “slternanece eon- 
sonantique" des Paares kpguye/yotive). Das chive Material ist entnommen aus Keerscn< 
uen-Locem, Riickliufiges Wh. der griechischen Sprache (Gittingen 1944), p. 534, 1. 
sp. von I. u- 2 Sp, ven 1 o. 
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hervor, der -ohne dass wir die sprachgeschichtliche Logik zu iiberfordern 
-soviel wie “Wolke” bedeutet und augmentativ, wofiir das 
sriechisch-litauische Material hinreichende lJBiirgschaft bietet, durch 

minales * -to-/-ta- zur Bedeutung “Wetter-, Gewitterwolke” angereichert 
wire Die der Erklirung noch bediirftige Lingung des Thema-Vokals -u- 
ist entweder nach inner-aitindoarischen Analogien (der -dia-, -+ira-, éla- 
usw, Themen) oder -mich tberzeugender- gemiss der Baugesetzlichkeit der 
jdy, *-iifo- Klasse zu beurteilen. Denn dieser Negen, wie die altindoarisch- 
baltoslavisch-griechischen und besonders reichhaltig im Lateinischen 
vertretenen Materialien™ beweisen, durchweg -u- Nomina als Ausgangsbasis 


zugrunde. 


Was auf die vorstehend vorgetragene zweifache Stammbildungsanalyse 
noch einen Rest-Anspruch auf Beriicksichtigung hat, sind ein paar 
knappe Betrachtungen zur Frage, welcher letzterreichbare Kern in dem 
altindoarischen Substantivyum jimiita- stecke, Betrachtungen, welche die 
eingangs charakterisierten Versuche der einheimisch- indischen Grammatik 
und Lexikographie noch einmal wufnehmen wollen, hiebei grundsitzlich von 
der situativen Eimhertlichkeit der bei Poxorny,:a.a.0. p. 467 o.—470 u. in 
fiinf Lemmata aufgespaltenen “gtei(S) / “qvé? ausgehen™ und insgesamt 
dartun, dass altindoar, jimiita- auch dhatumiissig kelneswees so isoliert 
dasteht, wie es vielleicht angesichts der missgliickten. Versuche eben jener 
Valyakaranas den Anschein haben kinnte, Zugleich verlaufen diese 
Betrachtungen nicht va Ueberraschung. Denn es bezeugt uns merk- 
wiirdigerweise das pleiche Altindoariseche noch zwei andere Substantiva, 
jima~ ound jile-, m. die min gerade wegen threr Bedeutung 
“Schlauch" kaum yon jimiita- wird loslisen wollen. Beide werden von 
Pokonny, aa.0. p. 469 auf “guéi oder gv#s in der Nullstufe “pw 
zuriickgefiihrt. Die gleiche Nullstufe "gui, nur vermehrt um das von 
Pokorny und Anderen so genannte “m-Formans”, tritt aber, nicht minder 
merkwiirdig, noch einmal an anderer Stelle auf: in dem zum Niederdeutschen 











27, Hieher bspw. altindoar. uliifa-, m. “boa constrictor”; haitoglav. * karita-, n, 
“Mulde, Trog (s, Erich Berneker, Stuviaches etymologisches Wh: 1, Heidelberg 1924, 
p, 579 mi); litau, Eigenname Objriitai (s. Jan Oreneser, Lingua Posnaniensis 1, 1940, p. 
230 sowie 2, 1950, p.28); griech. yooxyris, m. “Wehklage’; latein orgiitus “helltdnend, 
scharfsichtig, deutlich ausgepragt”, cornatus “gehornt”, hirvitue “strupple, rauh, stachelig”, 
statiitus “aufgestelli", tribitus “zogetcilt", perfitum, nm. “Spiess” und voldrus “gewilzt, 
gerollt, gedreht", 

28. Das Alctionzsyndrom besieht aus foleenden Stiirken Creoit, _Pokomrrs Bedou- 
tungsangaben): “fiberwiltigen, Gewalt, gewalteam niederdriicken"—"susammendricken, 

einpierchen, (7)"—"klagen, jammern (7)"—‘“leben, Leben"— “Haut, Fell 
" (unmittelbar von dem in Hege genommenen Tier, darnach von der Frau). 
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gehérigen, manchen Archaismus bewahrenden Westfiilischen, und zwar in 
dem Verbum kwimen “icriinkein” sowie dem Adjektivum fwimaelig 
“verweichlicht"*# Lisst schon die unmittelbar an das altindoarische jimute- 
ankniipfende morphologische Eigentiimlichkeit aufhorchen, weil das -m- in 
der Nominalbildung des gesamten *gvei (9) /*gvei- Bereiches Husserst sparlich 
erscheint=” so gilt dies in womiglich noch héherem Grade von den 
Bedeutungen, Friedrich Woeste bucht in seinem “Wh. der westtilischen 
Mundart” (Norden und Leipzig 1882), p. 153, Sp. ru- und die Neubearbeitung 
durch Erich Niaaxxueng (Norden und Leipzig 1930) jindert daran nichts- 
fir kwimelig “verweichlicht, der dessen kirper leicht nachteilige cinfllisse 
erhalt", dazu fiir kwimen “kriinklich, schwiichlich sein”. Diese Angaben” 
werden durch einen Sprecher eben dieses Dialoktes dahingehend ergiinzt, 
dass ostfillisch (Gegend von Hildesheim) kwimen ihm selt seiner Kindheit 
als Verbum auch mit der Bedeutung “bi hes, unterdriicktes Jaulen 
hervorbringen (von Hunden) und unzufrieden herumnirgeln (von kleinen 
Kindern)" gelliufis sei. Ueberdenkt man diese Anvshen und in ihnen 
wiederum den akustischen Schwerpunkt, den kwimen mit der o. analysierten 
idg, -mu- Gruppe immer noch gemein hat, dann fiillt es m.E, schwer, die 
wirklich auffallende semantische Parallele zu unterdriicken, die zwischen 
altindoar. jimiita- “Wetter-, Gewitterwolke” / niederd. kwimelig “verweich- 
licht" und nhd. Wolke/well: sich auftut. Sie wird zwar von Carl Darling 
Buck in seinem -wie hier so auch sonst viele Fragen offenlassenden- 
“Dictionary of nica? synonyms in the principal Indo-European languages" 
Keng 1949), p. 65 f£, ("1.73 Cloud") nicht gebracht und ist, soviel 
wenigstens ich sehe, auch anderswo bisher nicht aufgestellt worden, hat aber 
iotedenn zwel keineswegs zu verachtende Fiirsprecher suf ihrer Selte: 
einmal die im pw. s.v,. jimita-, No. 5-7 (z.T, aus der einheimischen Lexiko- 














20. Watne-Poxonsxy, an.0. 1, 1930, p. 668 o. bew. Ponoasy, aa.0. p. 470 m. 

ot, Se = B. in altindoar. jemén-, "eberlegenhwit", dara paved. jéman-, adj. 
“slegreich, fiberlegen"” (in dem an “unverstindlichen und seltsam klingentien Wartern™ 
teichen Hymnus X 106, Pide 6¢; K. F. Geldnor, auf den das Zitat -a, a. O. 3, p. 25 o, 
-turiickgeht, lisst den Vers fiberhoupt unihersetzt, wahrend H, Oumewexnc, uw. a. O. p. 3 0. 
einen substantivischen Stamm déman- vorgieht und demgemia den Instrumental jemand 
durch “mit Sleghaftigkelt” wiedergibt). Wie dem ouch sein mag, Jedenfalls acheint mur 
erwiigenswert, dess jim(lte- ala Belname der Senne und (nur lexikographisch) Indrag 
darin seine Erklarung findet. 

31. Erganzend sei auf nhd, echeccimen “taumeln" (s. H, Pavt, Deutsches Wh, 
Halle/Seale 1921", p, 472) als Relmwort zu niederd, kwimen “krinklich, schwichlich sein, 

timden herumnaryeln” hingewlesen sowie wuf alteng!. seomian. < * simén, “herunter- 
angen (von Wolken)” (Watnr-Poxoeny, a. a. O. 2, 1927, p. 463 0; 8, namentlich auch 
F. Hotrnavses, Altenclisches etymologisches Wh. Heidelberg 1534, p. 25 uw. sowie 
J, Bosworrn-T. i. Tortm, An Anglo-Saxon dictionary 2, Oxford 1888, p. 864, Sp. r. o, 
dazu das “Supplement”, Oxford 1921, p. 702, Sp. Sp. L m.). 
a4 
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eraphie) beigebrachten floristischen Bedeutungen -Lepeocercig serrata, 
Luffa foetida, Cyperus rotundus-™ sodann aber das den altindoarischen 
Sachverhalt erst aufschliessende ethnographische, mE. viel zu wenig 
gewilirdigte FPactum, dass Wolken welken, weil sie ala Pflanzen, yornehmlich 
aber als Gebtigehe aufgefasst werden, die im Sich-Abregnen verwelken.= 
Es liegt nahe, mit dieser unzweifelhaft hochaltertiimlichen Metapher die 
‘Singulire Altertiimlichkeit in der Stammbildung des altindoarischen mase. 
fimiita- kausal-genetisch zu verbinden. 





62. Daru fimiltaka-, m. “Lepeocerela serrata; eine Gurkenart” (pw.) und + jimiita- 
mila-, n, “Curcuma Amhaldi oder Zorumbet™ (ebd.). 

$3. Dies ist, wie ich in moinen “Specimen eines etymologisch- semasiologischen 
Grundrisses des (Alt-, Mittel- und Jung-) Indogermanischen” p, 538 m. und £ (des 
druckfertizen Ma.) gereigt habe, der tlefere Grund, nicht, wie Kivox-Goren, a. a. 0. sv. 
Wolke irrig meinen, dass “die Westgermanen .. von Ihrem Klima, in dem sich fast jede 
Wolke abregnete, bestimmt [wurden], die Walke als ‘die Feuchte’ zu bezcichnen”. 


LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CATURANGADIPIKA OF SULAPANI! 
BY 
E. D. Kuirarnt, Poona 


okgatamitra 0.9.12 an ally who is unhurt. 

ogastyavacana n.15.19 a statement or words of Agastya. 

agralonaga mfn, 3.9 placed in a square next to its front corner (on the board 
of chess). 

aghalaghdta m.16.20 a particular situation in the game of chess, a situation 
when two pieces (in the game of chess) are obstructed by one piece is 
called aghalaghdta. 

ajiandjirna n.5.6 an indigestion in the form of ign 

atipraméda m.5.8 a preat mistake. 

atimamatra 1.4.5 extreme interest in, 

atiyatnena ind. 2.3 with great efforts. 

adharmalabha m.13.7 incurring of the sin, 

anyakara _m.12:11 another’s hand or possession. 

antyaddne 1.22.15 another throw (in the game of chess). 

anyahanana 0.14.17 the act of striking another piece (in the game of chess). 

apahdrya mfn. 12.2 to be carried off or captured. 

apitrastha mfn. 14.2 not being in its proper place. 

araksaya ind. 4.3 without caring for. 

ari m.17.15 an opposite party (in the game). 

avadheya mfn. 20.3 to be understood, 

avasthdnatah ind. 16.19 in (one's own) place or position. 

edaucinta m.1$.12 an end of the state of impurity, 

afvalcosthasthita mfn. 5.16 oceupying the square of the horse (in the game of 
chess). 

astal-osthi £.2.9 a chess-board with groups of eight squares. | 

asandhi m.6.1 an absence of euphonic junction.of final and initial letters. 

Gtmabala n.4.7 one’s own force, one’s own piece (in the game of chess). 

& + 4/ni- 12.7 to capture. 

&+-\/ruh- 10.10 to ascend, to Decryy: 

dryadhi min. 17.16 noble-minded. 











1. The vocables in this paper are mot recorded by Momme-Wit1ams in his San- 
akrit-Enelish Dictionary or if a few of them occur, they are not used in their technical 
sense there, The figures relate to numbers of pages and lines of the text edited hy 
Prof, M. Gross (1956). 
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dvazyakotoa 15.17 necessity, inevitability. 

&vaéyam ind. 14.1] necessarily. 

uktia min. 12.7 declared. 

uthé f, 21.14 stepping out, striking (7) 

wfhahale ind, 13.9 at the time of uthd, 

uthdintoam ind. 22.1 till the end of upha, 

thabala 0.23.3 an utha piece (in the game of chess), 

wihita mfn: 12.5 stepped out, struck or knocked down. 

wltama mfn, 42 superior, more powerful (a chess piece). 

wagdravamana 1.5.6 vomiting in the form of a statement. 

ekakostha n.5.18 one or single square (on the chess-board). 

ekoguna min. 10.6 onefold., 

ekatah ind, 6.17. one by one, severally. 

ekoddna n.22.14 one throw (in the game of chess). 

eleabala 1.13.4 one single chess-piece. 

karin m.20.7 an elephant (in the game of chess). 

kartr mfn. 6.12 a player (in the game). 

kékakdstha n.3.15 a kind of position in the game of chess, a position when a 
player has lost all pieces, is called kikaldstha. 

kimeit 4.8 to some extent, 

KIeufijara n.3.1-an elephant (in the game of chess). 

icona m.2.18 a corner (of the chess-board). 

konakosthadvaya 0.3.12 two squares in the corner (of the chess-board). 

konapada n.15.2 a corner square (on the chess-board), 

konavatika £5.15 a pawn in the corner (of the chess-hoard). 

konastha min, 8.6 occupying the square at the corner (of the chess-board), 

kosthalea 1.14.14 a chess square. 

kosthabala n.13.20 a piece occupying the chess square. 

kosthasthitabala 1.13.20 a piece occupying the chess square. 

kridibhatga m23.17 breaking up or end of the game: 

keroda m.5.13 a place or square (on the chess-board). 

5,/khad- 7.12 to strike, to capture, 

Ichaditum ind, 7.14 to strike or capture. 

khaidya min. 7.14 to be struck & captured, 

khéra m. 9.2 a kind of capture in the game of chess 

gaja m.2.15 an elephant (in the game of chess). 

gajatrayakorana n.19,11 a means of three elephants (in the game of chess). 


2 Cf haste raige balarh ndsti kdkalbdstham ftadd bhevet. (CD 1510). Also ef. 
partha sienhdennakole ikehkdstha yoda bhavet, sihhdernah bhavaty eva kikakdstharh na 
ridyate (CD 15. 17-18). 

3. Cf ghilte ‘pitt wthindbhaive bala cet propyate tad baler hontavyam mlthilald 
oa etat khairapkumévaé co kathyate. (CD, 9. 1-2). 
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gajadvandva n.20,20 a pair of elephants (in the game of chess), 

gajabindhana 1.19.22 an obstruction of the elephant (in the game of chess). 

gajasarhmulhe ind. 4.20 in front of an elephant (in the game of chess). 

gat@yuska min. 14.6 one having lost one's life. 

gariyas min, 6.11 superior. 

garbha m.4.10 protection, union. 

gadhaghdtya mfn. 15.2 to be asssiled or struck by gadha, 

gddhdvati £15.11 a kind of pawn. 

gautamajalpena n.20.10 a statement of Gautama. 

gautamabhdsita 0.14.6 stated by Gautama. 

gautamavacana n.5.14 a statement of Gautama. 

granthavid min. 22.10 one knowing the Sastre. 

gramyabhded £.9.3 a village or local dialect. 

ghatatraya n.9.14 three points of an attack. 

ghatadvandva n.16.19 two points of an attack. 

\/gh&tay- 6:21 to strike or capture. 

ghdtaghata m.3.19 an attack and counter-attack. 

gh4titum ind. 7.9. to strike or capture. 

caturatiga n.1.3 a kind of chess played by four partie 

caturanga 1.11.7 a kind of victory in the game of chess (= catiraji ?)5 

caturatgakridd {1,5 playing at chess, the game of chess. 

caturangapaddhati £.3.4. N. of a work, 

caturangapaddhatikédra m.8.9 the author of the worl: of Caturanigapaddhati. 

caturgunatve n.11,10 the state of being forefold. 

catuska n.3.1 a throw of four (in the game of chess). 

cotuspaticn min. 8.7 a throw of four and five. 

catirajt £2.10 an aggregate of four kings; a particular position in the game 
of chess, a position when one king captures three other kings.® 

caturipisile ind. 19.1 at the time of caftiraji. 

catérajibhanga m.19.18 disturbing or frustrating of caturdjt. 

catirajibhangartham ind, 20.18 for the disturbance of catirdadji. 

cailayited g.5.13 having moved. 

cilita min.8.6 moved. 

cintaylted @.17.2 having reflected or considered, after proper deliberation, 


4. Ch naukaiké vatikd yasya vidyate khelane yodt, pidhavatiti wikhpitd.......-.» 
(CD 1421). 

5, Cf, mvapadasthath yoda raja nijinem henti pdrthiva, caturaige tadd bhitpe 
pithayee ca caturguneam (CD. 11,6). 

& Cf. vidyomine mrpe yesya suakiye ca nppatrayam, préproti ce wadd tase 
entiiraji todd bhavet (CD. 10. 17-18), nrpenaiva nppoth hated eatirdjs pod’ bhevet (CD. 
113), catariji svapodasthd catirdji tu kathyete (CD. 12.7). vedi tesya bhaved réjatié 
catarasi ca yatpadam, eatirdyt bhavaty eva na tu sogthepudath wrpa (CD. 15, 5-6). 
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chettum ind. 7.3. to remove the obstruction (in the game of chess). 
ebalavacana 1.20.21 a statement of Jabala, 

\Vdhdlay- 17.13 to cast a throw (in the game of chess). 
tadabhave ind. 7.4 in the absence of that. 

tannaya m19,4 that policy or procedure. 

tari £2.15 a boat (in the game of chess), 

fasmdt ind. 2.15 after that. 

fétkalikam ind. 12.9 at once, immediately, 

turafigama m.3.11 a horse {in the game of chess). 

turya min. 3.6 0 throw of four (in the game of chess). 
trea n.3.2 a throw of three (in the game of chess). 

tyakted 2.3.20 having avoided, avoiding, 

trika (v.1) 0.3.3, a throw of three (in the game of chess). 
triktosthake n.3.11 a group of three squares (on the board of chess), 
trivatika mfn. 14.18 one playing with three pawns (in the game of chess). 
thoke 22.10 a particular situation in the game of chess.? 
daksine ind, 2,13 in the south. 

dattud g.4.11 having sacrificed. 

dattva (with dosam) 2.9.18 having imputed a fault. 
dargayited ¢.9.5 having seen, having surveyed. 

dataka ni4.14 a throw of ten (in the came of chess). 
daiadatida (m) 23.12 ten dandas (= four hours). 

dina 1.5.9 a throw (in the game of chess). 

dinadvandva 1.22.19 two throws. 

divyamalika £3.15 N.-of work. 

devasirdiila m.2.1 the best among the gods. 

dosa m.9.8 a difficulty. 

desatraya n.9.14 three faults. 

dvaya 1.3.2 a throw of two (in the game of chess), 
dvirdyrtta min. 18.4 two-fold, 

dvaividha mtn. 6.6 of two kinds: 

dhanadhdnyasaunya n24.12 want of money and grain, 
dharmajiia mfn. 4.19 skilled in the miles (of the game). 
dharmin mfn. 17.16 knowing the law (of the game). 
dhedhi (f) 20.8 a particular situation in the game of chess* 
nokadi {3,17 a naval attack (in the game of chess). 
nayatak ind. 19.12 according to the policy, 


7. CL utheikeng hi kortavye dritiyath dinam drabhet, dattvd ty eka hi elinyetra 
hanwid ekena tad balam, wthdth cet kdrayited tu cdmyad dinar tu khelayet, taeda thokem 
vijinitad iti granthavide viduh (CD 22. 7-10). 
an be ae padi nijfiad ca karimor bindhanam bhavet tadi dhedhhn vidadhyat 
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nirdoga min, 7.15 harmless. 

nigkanfakatvadarsana n11.9 a display of security of position, 

ni -+\/han- to strike or capture (in the game of chess). 

nrpatigrestha m.2.5 the best among the kings. 

nrpatraya n.10,17 three kings (in the game of chess). 

nrparaksana n.6.9 protection of a king (in the game of chess), 

nypasrestha m.7.4 the best among the kings, 

nypasattama m.10.4 the best among the kings, 

nrpékrsta 0.3.14 a particular favourable position of the pieces in the game 

of chess.” 

nrpakrstabhatga m.13.7 a loss of nrpikysta. 

nrpakrstabhangatve n.12.17 2 state of destroying or losing wrpakrgte. 

naukd £2.18 a boat (in the game of chess). 

naukdkrsta n.3.15 a favourable position of the pieces in the games of chess.!" 

nauk@catutgaya 0.164 four boats (in the game of chess). 

naiukdtraya n.16.12 three boats (in the game of chess). 

naukddyaya 0.16.15 two boats (in the game of chess). 

poficeka 0.3.1 a throw of five (in the game of chess), 

pene n.10.7 a kind of coin. 

penya n.10.6 stake, bet. 

patti m.6.11 a pawn (in the game of chess). 

patticatugfaya n.2.16 four soldiers, four chess pieces, 

pattipravesa m.3.17 the pawn-promotion, a particular situation in the game 

of chess? 

perabala 7.18.4 a chess piece belonging to the other party. 

parardjavadha m, 11.9 capturing the king belonging to the other party (in the 
game of chess). 

asitnhdsanadhibara m.11.8 an ownership of the throne belonging to other's 
(kings) in the game of chess. 

pascimatah ind. 2.14 in the west. 

Patrastha min. 14.3 being in its proper place. | 

pipagrasta mfn, 4.19 one who is in danger of being defeated (in the game). 

papahyt min. 15.16 removing the sin. 

pitamahamanu m.19.7 the grandfather Manu, 

punyirthin min. 5.9 wishing to have a success (im the game). 

putrapautrinata £.24.16 a condition of being under the influence of sons and 





Lit 


5, Cf rijatraye hostothe sati starijo mitrarajo pd déstrund mitaz teda vokedivaka- 
Gity ukte tatkilikem eve hasidn nayet, sppalerstam etot, (CD, 12. 8-10), | | 

10, Cf, naukdtrayarh yada heate anyonitath ca datrund, naukékrstem idam prokiam 
(CD 16. 12-13). 

1. Cf; sofpedath pattipravedah (CD 3.17): 
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purvatals ind. 2.13 in the east. 
‘vabala 1.23.2 former or first piece (in the game of chess). 
piredsouca 123.1 former impurity. 
pro-+-\/pat- 5.2 to place, put. 
pramdnadveya n, 20.13 two authorities. 
praveéakarty min. 20.9.one trying to make an ¢ 
provesakdle ind, 11.18 at the time of entrance. 
pravesabhenga m.18.11 disturbance or frustration of entrance. 
pravegabhangaja min. 18.17 proceeding from the disturbance or frustration af 
entrance, 
pravesabhangdrtham ind. 13.14 for frustrating or repelling an entrance, 
pro+-)/ap- 13.4 to obtain (by capturing a chess piece), 
priminwibhéve m.8,10 absence of authority, 
protthita min, 18.2 moved, entered. 
bala n.2.13 a chess piece. 
balaghdatana n.7.19 the act of capturing a chess piece. 
baladvandvea n.22.19 two chess pieces. 
balasamueccaya m.23.17 collection of chess pieces, 
balahanana n.9.6 the act of capturing a chess piece. 
baldgh@te m.7.18 a particular situation of pieces in the game of chess." 
bahu min, 6.6 superior. 
bahuldbhatd £9.19 the state of having great gain, 
balabodhariham ind, 23.21 for the understanding of the ignorant. 
biddhe mfn, 9.10 obstructed. 
bindhana n.6.22 obstruction. 
bindhanacchedana n.13.6 removal of an obstruction. 
\/bindhay- 6.21 to obstruct (a chess piece). 
brhannauli £3.15 a favourable position of pieces in the game of chess,“ 
bendhum ind. 7.15 to obstruct. 
bendhr mfn. 8.5 a captor of a chess piece. 
brajmahatyd £8.2 the greatest defeat (in the game). 
bhiipa m.11.7 a king (in the game of chess). 
bhiipati m.3.13 a king (in the game of chess). 
bhramadbhrameraguiajita min. 1.2 having a humming noise of hovering bees. 
matangaja m4.10 an elephant (in the game of chess). 
madhyabola n.5.5 a chess piece in between two other pieces, 
mahaddosatva 1.19.13 the state of having or incurring great fault. 











12 Cf belogyo ghitone poirtha bindhanoh cet aoemutthitam, mitroxya itt wikhyplite 
baldghdtes tu pandova (CD 7. 17-18). 

13. Cf. wpavigtam tu yot sthdnem taryopori catustayencukdcatugtayam yotra kriyate 
yerya naukay’, naukdcatugiayam tasya brhonnauketi bhanyate (CD 16. 3-5). 
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mahadyatnena ind. 4.4 with great efforts. 

mah@bala m.4.1 a superior chess piece. 

mohdbalatue n.20.2 the state of being a major chess piece. 

mahipati m.18.20 a king (in the game of chess), 

malika £4.17 N, of a work (= Divyamélika). 

mitra n.4.8 an ally (in the game of chess). 

mitrapakesa m.17.11 the side of an ally (in the game of chess). 

mitrabala n.7,15 a chess piece of an ally. 

mitraraja m.12.8 a king of an ally (in the game of a chess), 

mitrardiapada n.10.8 a position of the allied king (in the game of chess). 

mitrasatru m8:12 an enemy of an ally (in the game of chess). 

mitrasimnhdsana 0.10.10 a throne of an allied king (in the game of chess). 

migra m.20.11 N. of the author of Caturangapaddhati. 

minamdra m.13.12 an useless affair. 

minamaratva n.13.16 the state of being an useless affair. 

munipranita min, 24.1 stated by the sages. 

midhajana m.24.11 2 foolish or ignorant person. 

mrta min, 18.2 dead, captured (a chess piece). 

mrtavafi £.15.8 a captured pawn (in the game of chess). 

maitreyabala n.17.18 a chess piece of an ally. 

yatibhatiga m.6.13 spoiling of metre. 

yamea m.2.17 N. of an author. 

yamavacana 0.8.15 a statement of Yama, 

ydjiavalleyavacona 0.18.8 a statement of Yajnavalkya. 

yuddha 12.16 fight (in the game of chess). 

rajakosthastha min. 15.5 standing in or occupying the square of a king (in the 
game of chess). 

rijatraya n.11.1 three kings (in the game of chess). 

rijadveya 0.11.21 two kings (in the game of chess). 

rijan m.2.15 a king (in the game of chess). 

rajapadan.10.3.a king’s position or square (in the game of chess). 

rijaserimukhavatika £5.15 a pawn which is before the king (in the gz 

loighayited g.3.11 having crossed or passed over. 

lafighya4 ~ 3,12 having crossed or passed over. 

pamSibhava m.15.15 losa of the family or clan. 

vakada £12.20 (— vakadivakad?), 

pakadavakadi £.3.16 a particular situation of pieces in the game of chess,’* an 
assault. 


Ue | 











14. The form is unpininian Maes 
15. Cf. arpakrstath vakedinaketi (CD 3.16). 
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vacanakramena ind. 2.20 according to the ruleor statement. 

wvatikintara (n) 8.13 another pawn (in the game of chess), 

pati £3.1 a chess pawn 

vafinaulkd £3.19 the pawn and the boat (in the game of chess). 

vadhabandhana n.24.12 death and imprisonment. 

vadhyn mi. 17.10 to be captured (a chess piece), 

vajimedhdyuta'® min, 24.8 having (the fruit) of ten thousand horse-sacrifices. 

vame ind. 2.15 on the left side of. 

vi--\/dha 15.12 to prescribe. 

pidhinigedha m. (du).24.2 precept and prohibition. 

vipalga m.7.3 an opposite party {in the game). 

ripakeaghdtena n.10.2 capturing enemy's chess piece, 

viprahatya £5.38 (= brahmahaty’). —__ 

viloighya g.3.8 having crossed or passed over. 

rydsamukha n.24.11 the mouth of Vyasa, 

pydsevacona 1.7.6 a statement of Vyasa. 

vydsasamirana n.19.17 a statement of Vyasa. 

vidisisomirita 0.7.5 e statement of Vyasa. 

Sotreu m.12.6 an adversary, one of the opposite party (in the game). 

Satrurija _m.17.18 a king of the enemy (in the game of chess). 

Silapini m. 1.3 N. of the author of Caturmigadipiicd, 

Sourpaidhikya n.11.9 superiority of force or valour. 

satpada n.3.14 a particular advantageous position of the pieces in the game 
of chess. 

sasthapeda n.13.19 a particular situation of the pieces in the game of chess.!7 

sasthapaddnvita mfn, 10,13 having six positions (on the chess board). 

skumava m.9.2 (= khora). 

sambhrta min, 11.22 captured (a chess piece). 

sothkatastha min, 8.1 to be in a critical position, 

sadbala n.8.3 a superior chess. piece. 

sondiigsya g.24.2 having found fault with, having criticised. 

samflikhya g.2.12 having drawn. 

samprapta mfn. §.12 become available, 

sambhdeya ¢.24.1 having well treated or considered. 

sarvakdmephalaprada min, 2.2 giving the fruit of all desires, fulfilling all 

desires, 
servabala n.4.11 all army, all the chess pieces. 
sirvasainya m.18.20 an entire foree, all the chess pieces. 








16. The formation of the compound le Irregular. 
17. CE konam nijapodam tycktvd vatikdntarh yodd vrajet, volt pasthapadam ndma 
tadd kogthabalam noyet (CD 19. 18-19), 
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sankatya 0.8.3 the state of a critical position. 

simihdsena n.3.14 a particular situation of pieces in the game of chess. 

sohhdsenakdle ind, 15.17 at the time of sinhdsana (in the game of chess). 

sitnhdsanabhatiga m.17,21 disturbing or frustrating of ziihdisana (in the game 
of chess). 

suvyavastha £241 a proper procedure. 

send {4,7 an-army, pieces in the game of chess. 

smita min, 23.22 laughing at. 

svakiyarijebala n4.6 a piece of one's ally-king in the game of chess. 

spapadagtha mfn, 11:6 occupying one’s own position. 

seabela 1.4.2 one's own chess piece. 

svardja m.12.8 one’s own Eing (in the game of chess). 

svalpa min, 6.6 inferior, 

hatyadidoga m.9.13 a fault such as capture and the like. 

\/han- 3.9 to strike or capture (a chess piece). 

henana n9.7 the act of capturing (a chess piece). 

hantavya t 6.T to be struck or captured (a chess piece). 

heya m, 9.20 a horse (in the game of chess). 

haripad@mbhoja n.1.2 the lotus-like feet of Lord Hari. 

hastastha mfn. 12.8 being in (one's) possession. 

hastin m. 6.11 an elephant (in the game of chess). 

hastisemukham ind. 20.4 in front of an elephant (in the game of chess). 


18. Cf, anyed rijepadath raja yada yita gudhisthina, tad4 sithhdeanarh tasya bhan- 
yate....(CD 10, 3-4), Also mitrasinidemorh pdrtha yuddrohatl bhitpatih, tada sinha- 





OBSERVATION OF SOME COMMON PECULIARITIES 
ENGLISH SPEECH OF THE PEOPLE OF ORISSA 


BY 
Golok Behari Dati, Agra. 


In this small world of ours, English language is spoken by the largest 
number of people and that too by the most significant section of the human 
race. Apparently though English has lost its importance in India, there is 
no denying the fact that it still is a dominant factor in the matters of one’s 
career. Its importance in this land or that may diminish, but its usefulness 
in the career of a world citizen will ever remain as it appears from the present 
context of things. In India to-day English is still the medium. of instruction 
al the University and the medium of examination in the high level tests like 
the LAS, and the LP.S., English Viva-voce is a very important test in higher 
examinations and much depends on how we fare in them. Speech as such 
may not matter with the layman but it does matter a great deal with 
important persons like the politicians and the diplomats with whom oratory 
is the secret of success, One's mannerism in speech, even # mere accent, 4 
stress, a tone may decide ones position in fayour or otherwise in a society. 


How often do we hear such sentiments expressed—"“such and such 
people speak English very badly, some too fast and some too slow’, But in 
the ‘strict scientific sense we (the non-natives) do not speak English at all 
judged from the standard of the native speakers except in cases of those 
who are privileged to be born and brought up early in the English soil. 
Of course if is said that no two Englishmen pronounce alike very simple 
words like "Yes’ or ‘No’. Going a little further, it is scientifically proved 
that phonetic reproductions of the one and the same sound by a single indi- 
vidual are not identically the same. Yet the individuals of a nation speak 
e standard which is meant to be understood by the members of the same 
linguistic community. However much two members of the same linguistic 
community differ from each other, their's is only a difference of degree. 
But the difference in the speech of the foreigners is a difference of kind. 





In this small essay an attempt is made to give a phonetic analysis of 
some outstanding common peculiarities met with in the English speech of 
a standard Oriya speaker, It is by no means an exhaustive picture. In a 
sense it is the analysis of the English speech of those educated people who 
pass as Speakers of standard Oriya. The peculiarities in the (English) speech 
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of the dialect speakers of Oriya are not touched here. The analysis of the 
speech under reference may conveniently be treated on four levels: —on the 
levels of (a) single sounds, (b) sounds in combination, (c) attributes of 
sounds and (d) Intonation. 

(a) Single sounds: — 

Open your mouth and we can tell you who you are. The identifica- 
tion of nationality and locality can offhand be made from a person's use of 
individual sounds if the sound system of the person concerned is known to 


us, The people of Orissa use in their English speech several individual 
sounds which are very characteristic of them. 


One of the very interesting features is the use of a retroflexed y sound 
in place of an English alveolar [d]. This occurs particularly in the medial 
‘and final positions of words. The following are some of the examples. 


English Oriya 
radio reyio 
road ra.'y 
hardy hayi 
In the above examples English -d- = Oriya -y- (like Hindi ¥ ) 
had hay 
aid ey 


where English -d = Oriya -+ 
This TesrOHecHe). #8 said to have been a feature long since borrowed from 
Tico other Weistish albriectes @y- nde! are never correctly pronoun- 
ced by the Oriya people. They produce something very much like a plosive 
without any distinct aspiration, Words like Judge [dz.dz] 
Jail [dzeil) 
Jar [dsa:] 
with an initial affricate [dz] are pronounced with a characteristic Oriya 
sound without any audible affrication. So also is the case of English tf in 
the following English words. 


Church [tf 2":t!/] pronounced as t/ 3t/ 
Cheap [t/i*:p] tsip 
Chain [t/e™m] tSien 


(The h above t/ to identify the strong affrication in English). 
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English fricatives like r. 2. f, v. are never piven their native phonetic 
value in Oriya. Oriya speakers pronounce f and vy as p" and b" as aspirated 
bilabial plosives, 0 much so that an English man Is likely to misunderstand 
@ word like ‘yowel' for "bowel'. The labio-dental fricative is very difficult 
for the Oriyas to produce. 


No difference is made by the Oriyas in the pronunciation of the three 
English sounds represented by the letters g, j, % They pronounce equally 
alike these three in their initial position. 


Geography [dgiSgrafi] jegrefi 
Jail [dzeil] as jel 
Zoo fzu;] as ju 
Z (zed) as jed 


(j is used for a palatal plosive without affrication). 


The English r is initailly a voiced post-alveolar fricative as pronounced 
in the words 


red fued] 
river —_ [aivd) 


But the Oriya speakers substitute it by a tapped r, the number of taps 
may range from two to four. This is confirmed by experiments carried in 
the laboratory of School of Oriental and African studies in London” 

Besides the consonants English vowels represent the greatest difficulty 
in any Indian language whatsoever. The English speech of the Orivas is 
conspicuous by the absence of English diphthongs and the back vowels. They 


do not distinguish between the vowels given in different pairs of words 
below. 


Examples: — 
Cat and Cart 
fat and father 


*See Agpiration in Oriya on the basis of the observer's own pronunciation with 
texte in phonetic transcription. London University, 1951, by G. 5. Dhall. 
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‘So far as other English vowels are concerned no significant distinction 
4s made in pronouncing the words in the following paradigms. They are 
‘pronounced almost the same, 





(a) Cut (b) West (c) Had (d) Short 
Cot Waist Hard Sort 
Caught Waste Heard Shut 
In paradigms (a) (d) it is interesting to note that all the different 


vowels are substituted only by a simple Oriya back vowel (@,) and the 
matter is made simple. 

The voiced sounds in Oriya produce greater vibration than is pro- 
duced in the case of the English voiced sounds, In pronouncing say the Oriya 
voiced alveolar sound [d,] there is a vibration of the vocal chords from the 
beginning till the end. But to produce the English alveolar [d,] there is no 
vibration at the beginning and at the end. The difference may graphically 
be represented as below:— 





En glish d. tidied dh" ied 
| t d L 
Oriya dd. wee 
d 
D 


Because of the lack of initial vibration in the voiced English plosive 
the d is sometimes misheard by the Oriyas as t the result being that ‘day’ is 
understood as ‘tie’. 

(b) Sounds in Combination: — = 

A man behaves in a particular way when he is alone. But his 
behaviour in a group is always modified by the demands of the society he 
is in. Sounds in a language also follow the same principle. It may parti- 
cularly be easy to pronounce a sound individually but it may be difficult to 
say it in other linguistic contexts. Every sound syatem has its choices. 
Genuine Oriya syllables are open; consonantal clusters are not tolerated in 
the system, particularly at the beginning of word. English conjuct con- 
sonants are difficult to pronounce, So unless very careful, an anaptictic vowel 
is likely to creep into the consonant cluster and give the word an appearance 
very different from the native one. A simple English word like ‘Film’ is 
pronounced as ‘filam’ or ‘filim’. But it is difficult to detect it unless one is 


trained for it. But when English words with initia] consonant clusters are 
used in the context of Oriya sentences, the anaptictic vowels almost always 
develop into full-fledged vowels. I think that is the case with many other 
languages in India, 


(c) utes of Sounds :— 


Tenth, stress and prominence are some of the chief attributes of 
sounds. The length or quantity of sounds in the English speech of the Oriyas 
is what 1 am going to discuss here. Length is the time during which a sound 
is held on continuously. It is easy to distinguish many degrees of length 
but for practical purposes it is sufficient to distinguish two or sometimes 
three degrees. When two degrees are distinguished they are called long 
and short and we have these two degrees in English, The distinction be- 
tween short and long vowels in English can be observed from the two sets 








of words :— 
Short Long 
bid bead [bi: d] 
sit seat [si: t] 
fill feel [fi: 1] 
Cat harm [ha; mJ] 


In the Oriya phonetic system there is nothing as length though on the 
writing level there are distinct symbals for long and short vowels in Oriya. 
The system is taken from Sanskrit. In respect of length Oriya spelling is 
unphonetic. That is why even in the University levels aweful spelling mis- 
takes are detected. In Oriya speech we do not make any distinction be- 
tween long and short vowel sounds. The same habit persists in speaking 
English where length has a definite place. So wherever English pronuncia- 
tion demands a long vowel we are in the habit of putting in a short one. 
Such English words as are noted below are never pronounced correctly by 
the people of Orissa. 








a English Oriyi 
English words. pronunciation. ghomnselasion: 
Fees (fi: z] “s [fiz] 
Field [fi :1d] [fila] 
Hoof [hu : f] [huf] 


Food {fu +d] [fut] 
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Not a single English word with a long vowel is ever pronounced cor- 
rectly, In English words where a long vowel immediately precedes a final 
voiced sound, if proper length of the vowel is not maintained the final voiced 
sound is heard as voiceless. When an Oriya speaker pronounces English 
words like ‘food’ and ‘bed’ with short yowels they are misunderstood by the 
English people as ‘foot’ and ‘bet’. 


English is known as a stress language in which stress plays a role 
linguistically significant, as for example by the incidence of stress a parti- 
cular word may be reckoned either as anoun ora verb, The following words 
with streas on the first syllable are treated as nouns while with stress on the 
second syllable are verbs, 


ie re 
Nouns Verbs 
‘Export Ex‘port 
‘Subject Subject, etc. 


But Oriya is a nonstress language in which stress plays no role, That 
is why we do not generally have the idea that there is something like stress 
in English and that it obeys particular laws. 

In English, related words and their derivatives take their stress at 

: mt places in a word. Take for instance some pairs of related English 


‘Examine Examin’‘ation 
‘Centralise Cenftralis’ation 
Fa‘miliar Familia’rity, etc. 


As is obvious the pronunciation in the related pairs will have different 
accoustic effects when uttered with different stresses. But in the mouth of 
the Oriya speakers each pair appears plain and flat there being no addition 
of force, in the utterance at any point of stress. 


In some parts of Orissa a very strong process of nasalisation is used. 
The vowel in between two nasal consonants is realised with strong nasalisa- 
tion. A very common word like ‘man’ is an instance of that. 


(d) Intonation. 
Last but not the least important is the intonation. It is easy to master 


individual sounds, combined sounds and even the attributes of sounds, 
BA) 


DR? GOLOK BEHARI DHALL 


But what is most difficult to attain is the intonation, which in essence differen- 
ates one language from another. If anybody has watched an Oriya gentle- 
man speaking Hindi or Bengali, he can easily catch the difference he makes 
on the intonation level, ‘The very common tone pattern in English is a fall- 
ing tone. For instance let us take some sentences and phrases with graphic 
representatoin of the tone pattern, 


T cannot. Say 


Good morning. 1 Fe 


* 
T can't understand it fo * 


But the tone pattern in ordinary Oriya speech is almost level. It is 
more on the side of French pattern rather than the English. An Oriya sen- 
tence like ‘I do not understand it’ g oEf afi vem & can be spoken on 
4 level tone or even with a rising at the end, So fram the standpoint af 
tone, English speech by the Oriyas appears very peculiar, 


All that has been said above can be traced in the English speech of 
a standard Oriya speaker. But there is ample scope for research in the 
manner of speech of different areas, particularly in the borderlands of Sam- 
balpur, Midnapur and Ganjam where dialects of the Oriya language are spoken. 
Simple words like cat, rat, land, madam are pronounced as ket, ret, lend, 


A study of the English speech of the Oriyas is very useful from the 
point of view of its influence on the representation of English loan words 
in Oriya speech and writings. It is amusing to find in some Oriya dailies 
the fanciful representation of English names. A few examples may be 
cited. 


I do not want to go. — + — 








Dulles Djules 
Casey as Kesi 
St. Pauls as St, Paulas 
A clue to the mystery of such representation can be found by a close 
study of English speech in the mouth of the people of Orissa, 


PHONOLOGY OF A NORTH INDIAN VILLAGE DIALECT; 
THE USE OF PHONEMIC DATA IN DIALECTOLOGY:! 
“es 
John J, Guaurgnz, Ithaca, New York 


The present paper consists of two parts. Part one gives a phonemic 
analysis of the dialect of Rankhandi, part two deals with the utilization of 
the data obtained, in the preparation of a questionnaire for a dialect survey. 


I 
0, Rankhandi village is located in Saharanpur District, Uttar Pradesh, 
about six miles from the Tahsil headquarters, Deocband, and three miles from 
and Delhi. The speech of the Saharanpur area is described by Grrmsson* 
as part of the Vernacular Hindustani subdialect of Western Hindi. It repre- 
a transition dialect between the Khari Boli of Bijnaur and 
Jabad to the East and the Bangaru of Karnal west of the Jumna river. 


The present analysis is based on the speech of one informant, an illite- 
+ chamar mason, a member of the village panchayat. 


1. The Phonemes of the dialect consist of 7 vowels, 19 consonants, 
length, nasalization and word-juncture.4 Vowel phonemes may or may not 
occur as the high-point of sonority of a syllable, consonants never do. 
Consonants: /p, b, t, d, T, D, ¢ j, k, g, 5, b, m,n, N, 7, R,1, L/ 

Vowels : /t, @, @ a, 2, 0, U/ 
Nasalizstion: /~/ Length: /:/ 
Word juncture: indicated by space. 





Wires 








1, The study resulting In this publication was made under a Fellowship granted by 
the Ford Foundation. ‘The conclusions, opinions and other statements in this publication, 
however, are those of the author and not necessarily those of the Ford Foundation. The 
author is further indebted to the staff of the Cornell University India Project for pro- 
viding living quarters In the village and for facilitating his contact with villagers 


2 Sir George Abraham Gnmeson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. TX Part 1, 
Calcutta 1916. 


3, Phonetic symbols used have values assigned to them in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet (1951). Phonetic transcriptions appear in square brackets, phonemic 
transeriptions in diagonals, The following additional symbols are used: “C" indicates 
any consonant “V" any vowel “CC" any double consanant. “CC any dissimilar can- 
gonant cluster, Phonemic symbols are defined in the text. 

4. Intonation and phrase junctures have not been analysed. 


11. Vowels. The dialect has three types of yowel nuclei: simple, 
e.g., /din/ ‘day’; long: consisting of simple vowel plus length, @g,, /ti: n/ 
‘three’; diphthongal: consisting of sequences of two simple or long vowels, 
eg. /bha: i: / ‘brother’. 


Lil Simple vowels. There are seven simple vowels, showing con- 
trasts In tongue position: front, central and back: tongue height; close, half 
open, open; rounding: back vowels are rounded, others are unrounded. 
Simple vowels may occur initially, ie, after word-juncture or pause; medi- 
ally, iLe., between other yowels or consonants; but mot finally, ie, before 
word juncture or pause, /e, 2, 0,2 / occur only with length. 


1.12, Vowel length. /i, u, a/ may occur both with and without 
length, other vowels are always phonemically long. With /a/ long-short 
contrasts occur in all environments, with /i/ and /u/ contrasts are limited 
to monosyllables and certain dissyllables of the type C V C C’V and CV 
C VC where V' is a simple vowel Long vowels occur initially, medially 
‘and finally in all environments with the following exceptions: 


fa: / fu: /-and jo: / do not occur before: single or double /r, N, D, T, 
R/ followed by /i/ or /e/ (stem morphemes containing these vocalic viele 
have alternants with /fa:i/ /u:i/ and /o:1/ in these environments), 


There are four allophonic varieties of length [V] [V.] [V] [V:1, 
the last being the longest. In monosyllables and in words of the structure 
CVC VC, (see above), long vowels appear as [V:], short vowels appear 
as [V]. In polysyllables /a/, /i/ and /u/ appear as [V] before double 
consonants and dissimilar consonant clusters; before single consonants / a / 
appears as [V] and /i/ and /u/ vary freely between [V.] and [V]. 


Long vowels appear as [V:] before most dissimilar consonant clusters, 
es [V.] before single consonants in words of the type CVCV; before double 
consonants and after /jh/ before /r/ in words of the type /CVhV:r/ and 
before clusters of nasal plus consonants in wards of the type CVCC’V, long 
vowels appear as [V]. In final position long vowels vary between [¥.] 
and [V:]. | 


113. Vowel sequences. Sequences of vowels may consist of either a 
long vowel plus a short vowel or two long vowels, e.g. /ia:r/ ‘friend: /ra: it, 
‘night’; /bha:i:/ ‘brother’. Sequences of the latter type are disyllabic if the 
last element is /a:/ /iio:/ or /i:e:/, all others are monosyllabic, ie., 
diphthongal. ‘The short vowel in a diphthongal nucleus is always non-syllable 
In nuclei consisting of two long vowels, the first vowel is syllabic. Allophonic 
length variations in diphthongal nuclei correspond to those of long vowels 
(see, 1.12). 
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1.14. Allophonic Variations. This section deals with those allophoni 
variation in vowel quality of a general nature which apply to more than 
one phoneme; a list of individual vowel phonemes and allophones is given 
in Section 1.51, 

Vowels are retrofiex before retroflex consonants. Vowels are slightly 
nasalized before nasals. This allophonic nasalization is not as pronounced 
as that Indicated by /~/, Vowels are tense before double consonants, 
Allophones of /i/ and /u/ before length are slightly higher and tenser than 
those in simple nuclei, /a/ before length is an open central vowel, /a/ in 
simple nuclei has a number of allophones centering around the mid central 
région (see 1.5). Allophones of /e:/ and /o:/ do not vary in vowel quality, 
regardless of phonetic length (see. 1.12). 





fi/ and /u/ have nonsyllabic allophones [j] yi ([w] before other 
vowels, which are often pronounced with a slight amount of palatal or 
bilabial friction noise, These glides occasionally also appear after i:/ and 
fu: / in monosyllabic or dissyllabic vowel sequences. 


Before /i/ in diphthongal nuclei ending in short vowel, /u:/ and /o:/ 
are considerably fronted, ‘a: / is raised and fronted. The nonsyllabice vowel 
glides in the diphthongs /u:i/ /o:i/ and /a:i/ are [w], [e] and [e*] res- 
pectively. Vowels are fronted after nonsyllabiec /1/. 


12 Consonants. The consonants of the dialect include 10 stops,* 
2 spirants. 3 nasals, one alveolar trill, one retroflex flap and two laterals® 
Only stops show volced-voiceless contrasts. Spirants are normally voiceless, 
nasals, laterals, trills and flaps are voiced. Consonants occur initially, 
medially and finally, with the exception of /R/ /N/ and /L/ which do not 


121. Consonant length. Long consonants occur medially before long 
nd short vowels, e.g. pata: / ‘address’: /patta:/ ‘leaf; /nha:tta:/ ‘bathes’. 
All consonants except /h, r, R, L/ may occur with length. For the sake 
of convenience long consonants are written with double consonant symbols. 


122. Consonant clusters, Aside from aspirates no initial clusters oc- 
eur. In some medial clusters a vocalic release intervenes between the two 
consonants, The nature of the release is determined by the preceding vowel. 
lt is [2] after /a/, [i] after fi], [] after fu/ and [=] after /o/; e.g. 


5. /e/ and /j/ are phonetically offricates, however, pha 
8, Some Iiterate speakers of the villnge dialect also have /x/ /f/ / f fond 
/2/, A mumber of villagers do not seem to hove a contrast between /R/ and /D/. 





ywmicall, they pattern aa 
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/bakra:/ [bektra:] ‘goat’; /khieri:/ [khictris] ‘a rice dish’; /kee:hta: /; 
[kce: h*ta:] ‘says’, This release occurs with all clusters except those consisting 
of nasal, lateral, /N/ or /s/ plus stop or spirant and /(ks/. Finally, only clus- 
ters of nasals plus consonant occur. A few three- nant clusters consisting 
fib tinal piss eien. aie aniiet Ganaonant oceis juadially. All of these have a 
vocalic release after the second element: e.g. /c’:ntra:/ [c?:nt*ra: ] ‘platform’. 


All consonants except /s/ may be followed by h. These aspirate clusters 
differ from the others. They occur in medial consonant clusters in positions 
where ordinarily Ad single consonants occur, they do not appear finally, 
Furthermore, words with medial /Lh/ or /Nh/ sometimes show variant 
_— with /aL/ or /DN/. In all other respects /h/ patterns like other 

sonants; it occurs in those environments in which consonants ordinarily 
occur and clusters of /h/ followed by consonant have an intermediate vocalic 
release (see above). 


123, Allophonie yarintions, Stops have lenis pronunciation inter- 
vocalically. Initially, the pronunciation is alightly fortis. Voiced consonants 
have a vocalic release finally, voiceless consonants have aspirate release. 
The release is most pronounced before pause, In emphatic speech, especially 
in calls from one person to another from a distance, words with final voice- 
less as well as voiced stops are often followed by a strong vocalic release, 
which Is much more pronounced than that mentioned above, eg, /j@suant/ 
fdgeswent?] ‘name’; /a:T/ [a:T?] ‘eight’. 


1.3. Nasalization. Phonemic nasalization occurs with simple vowels, 
long vowels and diphthongs. e.g. /hasNa: / ‘laugh;/ bhé:s/"buffalo’; /ba: i: / 
‘eft’. The domain of nasalization is the entire syllabic vowel nucleus, In 
some words nasalization appears sometimes one syllable, sometimes on 
another, e.g. /ji:a:/ or /ju:&:/ ‘well’. 


14. Juncture. There are two types of phoneme to phoneme transitions 
within utterances, normal transition and word juncture.’ The Iatter is 
characterized phonetically by a slight hesitation or pause In the transition 
from one segment to another, eg, /o: da:m/, [o: da:m] ‘that price’; 
/go:da:m/ [go.da:m] ‘store’; /in ka:/ [in ka:] ‘his; /dinka/ [dinka:] 
‘hay fork’, 

There are a number of allophonic features of surrounding phonemes 
which serve as additional indications of word-juncture. Stops after juncture 
are fortis, stone before juncture have vocalic or aspirate release (see 129). 











7. ‘There are several other Junctural features marking longer utterance unite which 
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Long vowels have allophonic length [V:] before juncture and [V.] in normal 
transition eg. /kha:ki/ [kha:ki:] ‘brown’; /ma: ki:/ [ma: ki:] ‘mother’s’, 

Another indication of juncture can be gained from stress distribution, 
Word stress is predictable, ie, non-phonemic. In disyllables, the first syllable 
usually carries slightly hicher stress, except with words of the type ¥VCV:c 
and CaCV: In trisyllables high stress is ordinarily on the second syllable 
unless the second syllable has the nucleus /a/ or the word ends in /i:a/, 
/i:o/ or /ite:,/, in which case the first syllable is stressed. In utterances such 
as /do: do:/ [‘do: ‘do:], ‘two two’, each syllable carries an equal amount of 
stress, whereas in /ua:da:/ [‘ua:da:] ‘promise’, the second element has 
lower stress. 

A phonemic word is defined as a stretch of speech bordered by two 
word junctures or s pause and word juncture. Phonemic word boundaries 
do not always coincide with word boundaries established by morphological 
criteria. /m ka:/ ‘his’ consists of two phonemic words, whereas morpho- 





logically it can he sped as one word since /ka:/ does not occur in 
isolation, 
1.51. List of Vowel Phonemes and Allophones. 

fif fi] Fairly lax, close front vowel, lowered and retract- 
ed, eg., /dil/ ‘heart’, 

/e; fe] Half close front vowel, somewhat tenser than [i], 
occurring before length, ew, /te: 1/ ‘oil’; /khe: 
tti:/ ‘farming’. 

[e] Lower and lax, eccurring after /h/ before conso- 
nant /titsre: pahe:r/ ‘afternoon’. 

/se/ [2A] Lowered and retracted, half open front vowel, as 
tense as [e’], occurring before length, e.g., /bee: l/, 


[=>] Somewhat more centralized than [@"], occurring 
finally before length, e.g., /agga:/ ‘in front’. 


/a/ [2] Lax, mid central yowel, eg. /pata:/ ‘address’; 
/makki: / ‘corn’, 
8. The symbols in this column represent the most common phonetic value of an 
allophone. In actuality each allophone has a range of articulations centering arownd the 
given value. Environments are stated only for allophones with restricted occurrence, 









Phoneme. 


/u/ 


/o/ 


Pf 


[3] 


[$<] 


[os] 


[Oj 


{w] 


[9<] 


[oY] 


PA] 


[PY] 
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Description, 


Lower and more retracted than [2], occurring 
before back vowel in the next syllable, and after 
consonants except /h/ before /N/, eg., /jahoir/ 
‘pond’, /bo: laN/ ‘speak’, 


Considerably fronted, after h/ before /N/, /m/ 
and //r/ eg,, /kahaN/ ‘say’: /raham, ‘mercy’. 


Raised and fronted before /h, R, D, r, N. L/ fol- 
lowed by /i/ or /e:/ eg, /sahi:/ ‘true’, /dari/ 
Non-syllabic, centralized unrounded back vowel, 
occurring in the diphthong /ao:/, ew. /cao:Ra:/ 
‘wide’. 


Somewhat higher than [A<], occurring in /au:/ 
eg., /saurka:r/ ‘rich’. 


Low central vowel, occu 
/ba:t/ “word. 

Fairly lax rounded front vowel, lowered and cen- 
tralized, e.g., /cu:sNa:/ ‘chew’; /phu:l/ ‘bridge’. 
Bilabial glide, occasionally pronounced with spiran- 


tal friction noise, occurring after /i:/ before /h/, 
eg., /ti:uha:r/ ‘festival’, (see 1.13). 


ing before lens 





Mf é.g., 


The vowel is considerably fronted after certain 
consonants followed by Ai: / or /e:/, eg. /buri:/ 
‘bad’; /kuNTi:/ ‘hook’, 


Halt close, rounded back vowel, somewhat 
than [u], occurring before length, eg., /mo:r/ 
Raised half open, rounded back vowel, occurring 
after /h/, e.g, /jaho:r/ ‘pond’. 


Rounded, lowered, half open back vowel, occur- 
ring before length, e.g, /ph2:j/ ‘army’: /m):ka:/ 
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1.52 Consonant Phonemes and Allophones. 


Phoneme. 
/b/ 
/p/ 
/d/ 
/D/ 


/T/ 


/j/ 
/o/ 
/g/ 


is} 


/b/ 


/m/ 
fof 


‘Allophone. 
[b] 
[p] 
[d] 
[t) 
co) 


[J 
[tz] 
(tS) 
[e] 
(ic] 


[s} 


(fh) 


[h} 


[¢] 


[m] 
[n] 


Description. 
Voiced, bilabial stop, ¢g., /ba:LTi:/ ‘pail’. 
Yoiceless, bilabial stop, eg., /pa:p/ ‘sim’. - 
Voiced, interdental stop, eg. /da:nti:/ ‘sickle’. 
Voiceless, interdental stop, e.g., /ti:n/ ‘three’, 


Voiced, retroflex, post-alyeolar stop, The preced- 
ing vowel has less ‘r’ color than before /R/ and 
N/, eg, /uDa:Na:/ ‘make fly’; /bhe:D/ ‘sheep’ 
(see L2 footnotes). 


Voiceless, retrofiex, post-alveolar stop, e.g., /Tu:iT/ 
‘broken’, 


Voiced, palatal affricate, eg., /jinas/ ‘plant’. 
VYoiceless, palatal affricate, e.g, /ea:nd/ ‘moon’. 


Fairly retracted, voiced, velar stop, e.g. /go: bbar/ 
‘cow dung cake’. 


Fairly retracted, voiceless, velar stop, e.g., /ka:m/ 





‘work’, 


Post alveolar spirant, produced with the tip of the 
tongue slightly behind the alveolar ridge, eg, 
/sa:nj/ ‘evening’, /sa:di:/ ‘wedding’, 

Voiced, glottal spirant, occurring initially before 
vowels: intervocalically and medially before voiced 
consonants, eg, /haua: / ‘wind’: /lo;ha:/ ‘iron’; 
/so:hNa:/ ‘good’. 

Voiceless, glottal spirant, occurring medially 
before voiceless consonant and finally, e¢4g., 
/khata: / ‘says’; /rech riha:/ ‘is remaining’. 
Aspiration, voiced after voiced consonants, voice- 
lees affer voiceless consonants, lip position is that 
of the following vowel, eg. /dhi:/ ‘girl’; /cho: Ta: / 
‘small’: /eulha:/ ‘stove’; /ka:phi:/ ‘enough’. 
Voiced, bilabial nasal, eg. /mu:e¢/ ‘mustache’. 


Voiced, interdental nasal, e.g,, /na:j/ ‘grain’. 


Phoneme. 


/N/ 


{ty 


(R/ 


Ay 
/L/ 


fn] 
Cp) 
[tv] 
[?] 
[F] 
[7] 


[2] 


[1] 
C1] 
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es 
Voiced, velar nasal, occurring haber velar stops, 
eg., /rang/ ‘color’; /bme:ngaN/ ‘brinjel’. 

Voiced, palatal nasal occurring before palatal stops, 
e.g., /sainj/ ‘evening’. 

Voiced, post alveolar, retroflex nasal pronounced 
with considerably more ‘r’ color than [q ] eg., 
/ba:N/ ‘wood’; /gaNDa:/ ‘dirty’. 

Voiced, pest alveolar retroflex nasal Hap occurring 
intervocalically, eg. /caNa:/ ‘gram’. 

Voiced, alveolar trill, eg. /ro: Tri/ ‘food’: /ce:ri;/ 
‘cattle fodder’. 

Voiced retroflex fap, more retroflex than [ q ] e-c., 
/laRa:Na:/ ‘cause to fight; /pagRi:/ ‘turban’; 
/euR/ ‘brown sugar’. 

Somewhat longer in duration and tenser than 
[2], oceurring intervocalically after long yowel 
or diphthong and finally after long vowel, e.g. 
/mee: Ra: / ‘drag’; /be:R/ ‘rope 

Voiced, clear, dental lateral, eg., /la:l/ ‘red’. 
Voiced, retroflex lateral, e.g., fa: La:,/ ‘wall shelf’; 
fa: L/ Sorentling, 





153 List of Diphthongs® 
(a) Last element /i/ or /i:/: 
fasi/: /ratit/ ‘night’; /pariNl/ ‘water’. 
/uzi/: /dhu:il/ ‘cattle blanket’, /pu:iri:/ ‘fried cake’. 
/kho:ir/ ‘trough’; /dho:iri/ ‘servant’. 
jai: /: /rijai: / ‘comforter’. 
fari: /: /bha:i:/ “brother’. 
fori: /: /frasoii:/ ‘kitchen’. 
fe:i:/: /be:itma:n/ ‘dishonest’. 


forts: 


(b) Last element /e: /: 


fare: /: /are:/ ‘eame’: /pha:e:da:/ ‘result’. 
/ae:/; /gae:/ ‘went';/ pae:ra:/ ‘thrashing ground’, 


®, Nuclei starting with nonsyllabic /i/ and /w/ occur before all vowels except 
/ee:/ and /9:/ und -are not listed here. 
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(c) Last element /u: /: 
/azu:/ /ta:u:/ ‘father’s older brother’; /ta:u:Li/ ‘soon’. 
feu: /: /sau:ka:r/ ‘rich’, 
fesu:/ /je:u:Rhi: / ‘rope’. 
/ai/: /siiuiNa:/ ‘sew’, 
(d) Last element /o: /: 
faro:/: /kha:o:/ ‘eat’? 
/ao:/: /cao:Ra:/ ‘wide’; /Dao:L/ ‘irrigation ditch’. 
1.54. List of consonant clusters. 
(a) Clusters beginning with a stop: 
/pN; br; bR; bN; tr; tn; dr; TN; Tt; Tm; jb; jm; cR; ke; KR; KN; kL: 
kr; EN; gR;/- 
(b) Clusters starting with /r, R, 1, L, s,m, N/: 
/rg: rd; rt; rb; rD; rl; rN; rk; Rb; Rk; RN; Rt; Is; tk; lm; LN; LR; 
sl: sr; sN; sl; sr; sb; mN; mT; mk, mR/. 
Media! clusters without vocalic release: 
/sp; st; ST; ks; LT; nt; nj; ne; nt; NT: nd; ND; mp/, 
Clusters containing aspirate consonants: 
(a) With vocalic release. 
/ThL; kh; kht; phr;/. 
(b) Without release: /njh; nth; Nth: NDh: /. 
Other Three-Consonant clusters: : 
fntr: ngl: ngN; NgL;/. 
/ng; nj; nt; nd; NT; ND;/. 
1.55, Syllable structure. 
The follawing patterns of syllable structure occur: V; CV; CVC; 
cycc; ccVv; ccve; CCVCC. 


10. Some villagers do not have a contrast between /O:/. and /ao:/. 
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2. Up to the present time dislectologists have shown relatively little 
interest in intreguting structural linguistic techniques into their research 
methodology. Phonemic analysis represents a recent development in the 
history of linguistics in comparison with the more than seventy-five year old 
tradition of modern dialect research. Some of the large-scale linguistic 
surveys which are still in progress were started at a time when the notion 
of the phoneme was still in its Infancy. Nevertheless as early as 1953 
BLOOMFIELD stated that: “In order to record and estimate a local form we 
need to know its structural pattern in terms of the phonemic system of the 
local dialect’. His remarks, however, have gone almost unheeded and up 
to now most dialect surveys have failed to provide sufficient information on 
the phonemic systems current in the areas they survey. 

The difficulty in obtaining structural data from. conventional dialect 
studies is to same extent due to the fact that there are fundamental differen- 
ces between the field techniques of dialectology and those used in the 
analysis of a single type of speech. The ordinary descriptive linguist works 
primarily with one informant, for a fairly long period of time. He is not 
bound to any predetermined form of questioning. He can recheck his data 
as often as necessary by rearranging utterances in sets according to phonetic 
similarity and testing the pronimeciation of each item by contrasting it against 
other similar forms. The end product of his field work is a series of utteran- 
ces arranged according to phonetic similarity, illustrating each of the dis- 
tinct segments of the language. These are then rearranged into a list of 
ptonemes and allophones fsee. 1.5). In the course of his long hours of 
contact with the informant, the linguist has ample opportunity to learn te 
distinguish between natural and forced responses and make allowances ac- 
edrdingly, The dinlectologist, on the other hand, works with a large num- 
ber of informants, His time with them is limited and moreover he must 
obtain comparable information from each interview, He is therefore com- 
pelled to adhere fairly rigidly to a questionnaire prepared in advance. 

The result of dialect research depends largely on the type of question- 
naire that is used. It must contain a sufficient number of examples to 
illustrate the essential features of morphology. phonology and the lexicon 
of the dialect. One cannot expect to obtain answers to questions that have 
not previously been built into the questionnaire. Furthermore care must 
be taken to ensure natural responses. The material must be arranged ac- 
cording ta topics dealing with everyday Hfe, so as to interest the informant 
in the content matter and turn his attention away from the actual speech 
forms, The informant cannot be asked to go over the same material several 





1. Leonard Bioosrm, Language, New York, 1953, p. 324. 
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2.1. The criteria used by dialectologists in selecting items for the 
study of differences in pronunciation are largely phonetic. In comparing two 
variants of a certain form the phonetician is interested only in determining 
the exact pronunciation of each variant. Thus; for example, observing that 
the word for night is [ra:it] in the dialect and [ra:t] In standard Hindustani, 
he will take care to include in his questionnaires a number of other examples 
for this feature, such as [ba:il] ‘ear of corn’ and [kiua:ir] ‘door’ ete. The 
siructural linguist on the other hand is interested in a further question, Le,, 
is there a contrast in the dialect between the clusters [s:i] and [a:]? In 
order to determine this he needs siill other dialect forms for contrast, such 
as [ba:t] ‘word’; [ee:t] “Hindu month’, Forms of this type are quite 
frequently lacking in dialect field records, and as a result comparison 
between dialects is too often limited to phonetic features only, 


22 In order to minimise these gaps in the data and to make it pos- 
sible to consider phonemic 2s well as phonetic features, the dialectologist 
must have a certain amount of advance information on the contrastive 
features of the dialect, ‘This can easily be obtained, if instead of collecting 
illustrations for the sounds of a dialect from written sources, as is usually 
done, a phonemic analysis of the type illustrated in section 1 is made, It 
is then possible to select from the list of phonemes and allophones a set of 
key words illustrating each of the phonemic contrasts and allophonic varia- 
tions. "These words should be similar in phonetic shape so that comparison 
can be made in terms of analogous pairs. Thus if a form such as /a:1/ 
‘s vegetable’ is chosen as an example for the phoneme /1/, the phoneme 
/L/ should be illustrated by /a:L/ ‘wrestling’ and not by /phaL/ ‘fruit’ or 
/a:La:/ ‘wall-shelf’, where the /L/ occurs in different environments. 


It is however, not sufficient to include in the questionnaire only those 
contrasts which are found to occur in the speech of one informaht. An at- 
fempt must be made to provide for as many as possible of the other con- 
trastive features which might occur in the area to be surveyed. This can 
be done by comparing the phonemic gystem of the informant with that of 
the regional variety of standard Hindustani, spoken by the educated people 
in the area and with information on dialect variations collected in the area.!* 
In the case of the Rankhandi area we find a large number of phonemes that 
are common everywhere, such as for example the stops. There are others, 
such as the consonants /N/, /l/; the vowels /w:/, /2:/, the diphthongs 
/asi/, Juri/, fori/, /ao:/, that are found only in the village dialect, Others 
such as /x/ /f/ /z/, the final clusters /rd/ /rs/ ete., are found only in 


12. Several ather phonemic analyses should be made in the area, until no more 
new contrasts are found. 
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Hindustani. Furthermore /ao:/ and /H/ occur in one form of the village 
dialect and not in others (see 1.2 and 153). There are also differences in 
distribution of individual phonemes. For example, in the dialect /e:/ and 
/o:/ oceur before double consonants, and /h/ eccurs after initial /n/ and 
/m/, which is not true for city Hindustani. Special care must be taken to 
provide a large number of examples for all contrasts involving the variant 
features because it is likely that there will be a number of dialect differences 


The following list of monosyllabic words containing various vowel 
nuclei may serve as an illustration of the type of key words that should 
be introduced into the questionnaire for the purpose of testing for contrast: 
fer:l/ ‘skin’; /pi:r/ ‘place of warship’; /dil/ ‘heart’; /sir/ ‘head’; /be:1/ 
‘creeper plant’. /khe:t/ ‘field's /be:l/ ‘bullock’; /ex:t/ “Hindu month’; 
/bazil/ ‘ear of grain’; /ra:it/ ‘evening’; /ba:1/ ‘hair’; /ba:t/ ‘word’; /Tu:m/ 
‘jewel’; /jhu:T/ ‘falsehood’; /tum/' ‘you’; /duk, ‘pain’; /jhu:l/ ‘cattle 
blanket’; /Tu:iT/ ‘broken’: /mo:r/ ‘peacock’; /kho:d/ ‘dig’; /kho:ir/ 
‘trough’: /kho:id/ ‘dug’: /ph?:j/ ‘army’: /p?:d/ ‘plant’; /sao: R/ ‘comforter’ 
/Dao:L/ ‘ditch’. 

All these items can be fitted into the topical arrangement of the 
questionnaire along with other items illustrating features of morphology and 
exicon. It is advisable to test for as many contrasts as possible at an early 
stage of the questionnaire,so that a preliminary analysis can be made after 
the first interview and doubtful points can be checked in later interviews. 


2.3. If we combine the various phonemic systems current in the area 
into one single system, treating all forms as if they occurred in the speech 
of a single speaker, we can obtain a structural frame work which can be 
used as @ tentative frame work for structural comparison.” Speakers can 
be divided into a number of groups, depending on which of the tota) num 
according to whether they are on a phonemic or on a phonetic level, 

The inclusion of sets of analogous pairs in the questionnaire SO 
some advantages for field work as such, It helps to focus the investigator's 
See on those Items which must be recorded with special care. Further- 
more he can to some extent eliminate his hearing difficulties by checking 
doubtful items in contrast with others. : 












13. It ls tentative in the sense that it must be modified und expanded os new 
14. An excellent example of this type of structural frame work, which covers 
and Sure, An Ordline of English Structure, Norman Oklahoma, 1951, pp. 21-20. 
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24 a See ee Cements: veneer ie eaten” ee nee 
one! analysis in the field could alyo have been 





Saharanpur dialect samples quoted by Gurexson.“ 


A number of discrepancies were found, especially in the vowel sys- 
tem, (Grierson shows no contrasts between /m:/ and /'e:/i /2:/ and /o:/; 
Jaz/ and /azi/; /o/ and /o:i/; /u:/ and /u:i/. The coigorant systems 
agree. However only one instance of /L/ is given, in the word /ka:L/ 
emi" which algo appears as /ka:1/ in another part of the text, Further- 
more it would not have been possible to find sets of analog)4s pairs of the 
type mentioned above. A questionnaire prepared solely yf the basis of 
weRSON’s material would be in danger of omitting a reat deal of 
structurally relevant material. 


The preceding discussion has definite implieations for afy future new 
linguistic survey of India. If structural comparisons are to be made, it will 
be necessary to make descriptive studies of the phonology and morphology 
of a large number of local dinlects before efficient questinsires can be 


prepared. 








15. Linguistic Survey of India, op. cit, p. 231. 


DERIVATION OF VERBAL FORMS IN MODERN TELUGU 
BY 


K. Mahadeva Saster, Madras, 





The Modern Telugu Movement was started sometime in the firs 
decade of the present century for the purpose of making the spoken language 
the vehicle of literary expression. The movement was opposed vehemently 
by the traditionalists who wanted that the old literary language should con- 
tinue. The battle was fought for nearly thirty years and finally the Modern 
Telugu Movement has won the day. Since the forties newspapers in Telugu 
adopted the spoken language unreservedly. The Radio also made it popular 
through its talks programmes. At the present day not only the bulk of the 
modern Telugu literature is written in the spoken language, hut old Telugu 
classics like the Ramiyana and the Mahabhirata are being written in the 
spoken language with an effort to reach a much wider reading public. In all 
these ways modern Telugu has come to stay; it is accepted in principle by 
so because they were nurtured in the old tradition or because they feel 
modern Telugu in its present state without a standard form is not yet a fit 
medium for serious literature. 

We are now in the formative stage in the Modern Telugu Movement. 
Tt is desirable at this juncture to try to bring about a certain amount of 
uniformity in grammar and in spelling in Modern Telugu, a conventional 
standard for the language to be employed in literature. To this end a 
dictionary of modern Telugu usage indicating the sounds and grammatical 
forms of the various dialects in the country and tracing their connection with 
the older forms in the language is to be compiled. The present paper provides 
some materials on the finite verbal forms of the Godavary dialect, for such a 

The verbal forms in modern Telugu are not necessarily of recent 
origin. Indeed many of them are very old. We know about their existence 
in the older stage of the languave from different sources like the inscriptions, 
commentaries of classical works and other prose-books, popular Hterature 
which is generally found written in the dési metres, etc. The old Telugu 
grammarians expressly mentioned about some “heterodex’ forms which can- 
not be employed in the kdvyas, e.g., Kétana (13th century A_D.), gives the 
Aorist teccutiru ( > Modern testéru); pres. part. of the auxiliary verb. Kons, 
konti (<*konutu): Appa-kavi (17th century A.D.), gives, e.g., Aorist vastddu, 
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testidu, etc., which are current at the present day. Thus we can safely im- 
aviné that beside the old literary dialect, there was a parallel stream of the 
colloquial language all through these centuries, Our endeavour is now to 
trace the development of the modern Telugu verbal forms from their olci 
Past Tetse: | 
caduvu, ‘to read’; ceyu, ‘to do’; Note: — c is pronounced in this language 
as a dental affricate [is] in connection with the non-palatal vowels, and as a 
palatal affricate [cJ ] in connection with the palatal vowels. 


Literary form. Spoken form. 

Ill. Sg. Mase. cadiy-enu, cadiv-ind<du cadivedu 
cés-enu, cés-ind-lu cése-u 

Fem. & otdiv-enu, cadiv-ina-di cadiv-in-di 
Nitz. cés-enu, cés-ina-di cés-in-di 

Pl. Mase. &  cadiv--ri, cadiv-ind-ru cadive-ti 
Fem. eés-i-ri, c@s-ind-ru chie-ru 
Ntr. ces-ind-vl césae-yi 

Il. Sg. cadiu-iti-vi, cadiv-ind-vu cadivee-vi 
cés-iti-vi, cés-ind-vu cesar 

PL cadiv-iti-ri, cadiv-ind-ru cadiva-ru 

PL  - eadiv-iti-mi, cadiv-ind-nvw cadiveé-nu 
cés-iti-mi, cés-ind-mu césa-nu 


There are three kinds of formations in the literary dialect: (i) the 
-enu forms in the IIL. Sg. which do not contain any marks of gender, They 
are very old forms in the language and are frequently met with in the pre- 
Nannaya inscriptions. (i) finite verbal forms of Il PL and I & 0 Sg. & PL, 
made by adding the pronominal fragments to the past verbal theme, The sign 
of the past consists of i(na) in the ITT. Pl. (cf. cadiv-i-ri, ‘they read’), and iti in 
the I and II persons (cf. cadiv-iti-vi, ‘you (Sg.) read’, cadiv-iti-mi, ‘we read’). 
(iii) corrupted forms of the past participial adjectives which have come to be 
used as finite verbs in all the three persons. 

The verbal forms of the colloquial speech of the present day are all 
derived from the past participial adjectives by a second degree of corruption, 
In the language of Nannaya Bhatta the participial adjectives are used as such 
and are kept distinct from the finite verbal forms. But gradually the latter 
became obsolete and the participial adjective in its corrupted form came to be 
a 
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used as the finite verb. But even to-lay the distinction in meaning between 
the foll form and the corrupted one is maintained, e.g., cadivinagnadu ‘one 
who has read’, cadivinddu, ‘he read.’ 


The development of the modern verbal forms of the past is as follows: 


Ill. Pers, eadivinavddu > codivinédu > codivedu; 
cadivinadi > cadivindi: cadivinavdru > 
eadivindru > cadivieni; césinavi > cesinayi > ceswyi 
I. Pers. cadivindvu > cadivm@eu; cadivinavdru > cadivindru > 
cadiveru. 
L Pers, eadivininu > codivznu: cadivindmu > cadiviemu 


Tt will be seen from the above examples that an sound has developed 
in the language by contraction of land a. There are many other instances 
where the sound has developed secondarily through contraction, e.g., tati + 
Gku > tateku; marri +- aku > marrceku, etc. This sound which was not 
there originally in Telugu has no symbol fer it in the alphabet, so it is written 
either as 4 or é according to the fancy of the writer. This sometime leads to 
very great confusion, For example, eadirru, (< cadiviniru), ‘they read’ 
if it is written as cadivéru as is often done, confounds with cediréru. (< eadi- 
vedaru) ‘lest they should read.’ To eliminate this ambiguity, it is necessary 
to provide a symbol for #, There are also some other new sounds which 
have either developed within the language or become familiarised through 





loan words for which symbols have to be invented in Modern Telugu. 
Present Tense: 
Literary form. Spoken form. 
TIL Sg. Mase. cadup-ue-unnd<dy eadun-ut-unnd-du 
| efy-uc-unnd-<du cés-t-unnd~du 
Fem. & cadur-ue-unne-di ead iy-ut-in-di 
Ntr. céy-uc-unna-di cés-t-iin-di 
PL Mase, & cadur-ue-unnd-ru coduy-ut-unnd-ru 
Fem, cey-uc-unnd-ru ces-t-utind-ru 
Nir; cey-ul-uNnd-vi cés-t-un"d-ti 
I. Sg. cadun-uc-unnd-vu cadun-ut-unnéd-vu 
cey-uc-untd-rw e@s-f-uand-ow 
Pi. cadie-w0-unnd-ry ctdup-ut-unnd-ru 
Cey-uc-unnd-ru cés-f-unnd-ru 
I. Sg. cadue-uc-wnnd-nu cadup-ut-unnd-nw 
céty-tic-unind-nw cés-f-untd-ny 
Pi. coduy-we-wnnd-mK cadup-nut-unnd-nry 
eéy-uce-unnd-mu cls-t-wnnd-mu, 
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The present verbal theme is formed by ucu in the literary dialect, by 
umiu ‘to be’. (cf. the auxiliary verb ralné- to stay, in the present conjugation 
im Hindi). It seems that ucw is a softened fonn of utw and became generalised 
in the literary dialect. wtu forms are found in the older language side by side 
with those in uci although they were not accepted by the grammarians. It 
is worth noting that whereas the past verbal forms in the literary dialect were 
formed by adding the pronominal fragments to the past theme there are no 
such corresponding forms for the present. Indeed there was not regular 
Gnite verb for the present in the 11th century. There were only participial 
adjectives like eaduy-we-unna-véru, ‘they who are reading’, céy-uwc-wnne- 
vida-nu, ‘I who am doing’. Later they became corrupted in usage: eaduy-1ue- 
unnd-ru, céy-uc-unnd-ru and began functioning as the finite verbs in the 
literary dialect. The colloquial forms are derived from those with a present 
theme in utu (cf. pad-ut-unnd-du, ‘he is singing’, pres. part. pid-utii) *cadue- 
ut-unne-vadu “> cadwe-ut-unnd-du; *céy-ut-unnd-nu > cés-t-unné-nu, ete. 


Aorist Tense (Bhavisyat-taddharma): 


Ill. Sg. Mase. enduv-unu caduv-uti-du 
cey-um cés-ti<du 
Fem, & coduy-unu caduv-ut-undé 
Nir, cey-unw. cés-t-undi 
PL Mase. & cadue-udu-ru caduv-utd-ru 
Fem. cey-udu-r cés-ti-ru 
Il, Sg. caduy-udu-tt, caduv-utd-vw 
cadiv-eda-vu 
cey-udu-vu, cés-td-vu 
cés-eda-vu 
PL caduv-udu-ru, caduy-uti-ru 
L Sg. caduy-udu-ne, cadup-utd-ne 
cadiv-eda-nu 
céy-udu-nu, cés-td-nu 
cés-eda-nit 
FL eaduv-udu-mu, eaduy-uti-mu 
eadiv-eda-mu 
cey-udu-mu, cés-fi-mt 


Literary form. 


cés-eda-mu 


Spoken form. 
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onding to the primitive past forms with -enu in the lterary 
dialect, we Hate ~unu forms in the bhavigyat-taddharma, without any marks 
of gender in the IL. Sg. and III. Ntr. Pl. All other forms are made from the 

base in udu or -edu by adding the pronominal fragments. The colloquial 
farms are derived from a base in -utu, the same as for the present tense, by 
adding the pronominal signs to it, eg. (céy-utu-+vddu >) *céy-uti-du > cés- 
ti-du; (céyaitu + avi>) ecéy-wta-vi (Guntur dialect) > cés-ta-yi instead of 
the regular cés-ta-yi. The long vowel is due to analogy with forms like cés- 
tau, cés-té-ru ete. (cey-utu-+ adi>) “céy-uta-di> cés-to-di, also ces-tun- 
di. This form with the nasal is due to the influence of the present verb cés- 
tind) < céstunnadi. 

Tt seems that the theme of the aorist -udu, -edu and that of the present 
~itu are ultimately related. 

After the present tense was formed with the help of the auxillary verb 
undu the Aorist forms became appropriated to the future in the spoken lan- 
Buage. 








Future Tense: 
age following forms are used in the literary as well as in the spoken 


IIL Sg. Mase. eaduv-a-gala—iu 

Fem. & eaduv-a-gala~du 
Ntr. céy-a-gala<lu 

Pl Mase, & caduy-d-gala-ru 
Fem. eé@y-a-gala-ru 
Ntr, cé1-a-gala-v1, 
céy-a-gala-1u 

PL cadur-a-gala-ru 

I, Sg. cadur-o-gala-niw 
céy-a-gala-nu 

PL cadup-t-gala-mu 
céy-a-gala-mu 


As stated above the spoken language uses the Aorist for the simple 
future, The above forms are also used in the future besides their original 
sense of Sakyartha, i.e., indicating capacity to do a thing, e.g. caduregaladu, 
‘he will read’, zt interes The full form must be like cadwe-an-kala- 
vidu = ‘in (the act of) reading he is capable’ = he can read. 
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1. The past -enu forms (e.g. eés-enu) and the aorist -unu forms (&.g. 
esy-unu) of II. Sg. are classical and are very ancient forms in the lan- 
guage, They have gone out of use in the spoken language of the Coastal 


2. The past finite forms formed by the theme in i(ti) plus pronominal 
fragments (e.g, césiri, césitiri) have now become archaic; in their place cor- 
rupted forms of past participial adjectives are used as finite verbs. Such 
forms are also used in the IIL Sz. 


3, The present base in -ucu has been replaced in the modern dinlect 
by what is probably its own ancient form -utt. Both in the literary and the 
spoken dialects, the present finite verb was derived from the present parti- 
cipial adjective. 

4. The theme of the aorist is -udu or -edu in the classical dialect, -ufu 
in the spoken dialect. 

5 ‘The aorist forms were found sufficient to serve for the future after 
the present tense became characterised, The -kala forms of the classical dia- 
lect are also in common use to-day, often in the sense of éaleyirtha (cf. the 
levelopment of futurity in the English verb: ‘He will come’ originally 
meant ‘he has the will to come’). 





ae 





BY 
A. Chandra Sexsan, New Delhi 


The use of the term eluttu in the oldest extant Tamil grammar Tolkap- 
Piyam is of immense interest to students of Indian linguistics and culture. 
This paper attempts to assess the significance of the term, especially as it is 


employed in the Eluttatikadram of this grammar. 


From the first and second afitras of the Eluttatikdram which exclude 
keutriyalikeram, Ieurriyalukaram and dytam from the category of eluttu, while 
saying that these are similar to eluttu,! it appears that the term eluttu is 
used to mean only significant speech-sounds, that is the phonemes, of the 
Tamil language. 





eluttena-p-pafupa 

ekoramutal nokara frvdy 
muppdacotenpa 

cirntuvaral ma@rapin miinralankataiyé 
ataitdm 

kurriyalikaram leerriyalukaram 
Gytam enra 


(TE, 1 and 2)2 


The next two siitras mention the terms kurreluttu and nettelutty where, 
again, eluttu means only speech-sound. 


aiueo ennum 
eppal aintum 
Gralapu icaikkum kurrelut-t-enpa. 





1, The very reference to muppdrpulli, the three dots, Indicates clearly that 
writing was known and practised at the time of Tolkdppiyam and that there is similarity 
between the writing then and that of today. 

2% TE, 1 and 2 means Tolkippiyam Elutiatkdrem, sitras one and two, 
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“Among them, a, i, u, ¢, o—these five are short eluttu. with only one 
glapy or maitre,” (TE, 3) 





Salvo icaikkum nettelutt-enpa. 
“G, 3, a, €, ai, 6, au—these five are long eluttu with two matras." (TE, 4) 


The terms valleluttu (hard consonants or plosives), melleluttu (soft 
consonants or nasals) and itaiyeluttu (medials) refer to spoken symbols only, 
since they describe the nature of the sounds as hard, soft and medial. 


pallelutt-enpa ka cao ta ta po ra 
mellelutt-enpa fa fa na fia ma na 
itaiyelutt-~enpa yo ra la vo la [a 
[TE, 19, 20, 21]. 


In the following siittras of Tolkippiyam, however, eluttu means the 


miivalapu icaittal érelutt-inré 
hitfam véntin avyalapufaiya 
leiitti eltiutal enmandr pulavar. 


“There is no eluttu with three matras. Learned men say that to lengthen 
the sound (to three or more mitras) the symbol for the short. vowel should 
vowel thus added will depend on the length required.” 


(TE, 5 anc 6) 


These two siitras, especially siltra 6, clearly refer to the practic 
writing. Eluttu in sutra 5, which states that there is no eluttu with dive 
mdtras, may be taken to mean either the written symbol or speech-sound. 
But the next sitra clearly implies thet speech-sounds with three or more 
médtfras: occur in Tamil but that there are no symbols to represent them with. 





netteluttimpar otta kurrelutté. 


“A&A short vowel (kurreluttu) belonging to the same class a a long vowel 
(ne{teluttu) is used along with the vowel in order to have the required 
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mitra whenever the two miditras of the long vowel are not sufficient.” In 
other words, whenever a vowel is lengthened so as to have three matras or 
more, it is represented in script by the symbol for the long vowel followed 
by one or more symbols for the short vowel of the same class. For example, 
a with three matras will be represented as: da, with four mdtras daa, etc. 
sitras 13, 14, 15, 16; 17: 

araiytlapu Kurukal makaram wutaitté 

icatyifan arukum teriyuA kéici 

utperu pulli wruvdkummé 

meyuin iyorkai pulliyotu nilaiyal 

ekara okaratt-itjarkaiywm apré 

pulli-y-illa ella meyyum 

urnvuruv-dki akaraméf-uyirttalum 

énai wyirdtu uruvutirinit-uyarttalum 

Gyir-iyala uyirttal-dré. 
“The quantity of m is shortened to quarter of a mitra when it follows some 
consonants. When this happens, the m takes a dot within jt, The (pure) 
consonant is represented by adding a dot (to the symbol), e and o also have 
the same nature (that is, short ¢ and short o are represented with dots 
above). All consonants (ie. consonant symbols) without dots represent 
consonant sounds followed by a; those (symbols) for consonants followed by 
other vowels are different." 


stitra 53: 








tkara yokaram iruti viravum 
bol sometimes used for y at the end of words.” 
be seen from the abovementioned siitras, Tolkappiyam uses the 
term efuttu both ini the sense of speech-sounds and letters of the alphabet? 
50 also does the Middle Tamil grammar Nannil. By and large, in TE 
the term eluttu’ refers to the practice in writing, 


iy 





é. The practice of using the term moli both in the sense of language and in the 
genee of word (ci. TE, 58) may be noted here, 

Tt was ebviously due to the use of the term eluftu both in the sense of speech- 
sounds and in the sense of writing that Nopyd! talks of oljvativeam (spoken form) and 
Cerivativam (written form) for eluttu, and usea the terms ollyeluttu and veriyeluttu to 
distinguish between speech snd writing. 

4 The term eluttu is to be derived from elu “to mise", and the term 
efuttu according to this derivation would mean something which is raised (or caused to 
come out) from within, that is the speech-sound. Obviously, the term eluttu came to he 
applied to writing long after the term came to refer to speech-sounds, the reason being 
that letters form units of the written word just as speech-sounds form units of the spoken 
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The chief conclusion that emerges from the foregoing study is that 
writing was a well-established practice during the time of Tolkappiyam, some 
time before the beginning of Christian era‘, and that there is at least some 
similarity between the Tamil writing of today and that of Tolk&ppiyar's 
time.® 


5, Two verses from Kurel, verse and verse 202, are of interest in this connection. 
sia aacmredllpy ell cas ps cer dararancee beret iar tend larder er 
other systems of writing prevalent in India in his thne (e 2nd century of the Christian 
era). 

akara mtutal-y-eluttellim-dti 

pakeran mutarre-y-ulaku 
Parimélalukar, the commentator. on Kural, gaye that the author had observed that a was 
the first letter not only for South Indian Imguages but for the North Indian languages 
as well, 


Verse $92 refers to tha importance attached to a knowledge of writing by ancient 


ennenpe-v-doci-y-elutteppa-v-ivvirantun- 
Kearmerspa vitum-uyirkeu. 
"Writing and arithmetic aro like the two eves of living beings." 

6. In view of this conclusion, it is necessary to revise the theory put forward by 
Buhler, Gopinatha Rac and others that the Tamil system of writing ls to be derived from 
the Aéokan variety of Brahmi. 
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NASAL PHONEMES OF KANNADA! 


0.1 In this short paper I propose to examine the nasal sounds occur- 
ring in the standard colloquial Kenneda of Mysore (hereafter written simply 
as Kannada). The analysis is based upon my own pronunciation which, I 
have reason to believe, can be fairly described as Kannada, 

0.2 Six nasals are found in the Kannada orthography. They are m, n, 
ft, 7, 1, and the anusvdre. The last one can be included in the preceding five, 
as it is pronounced as a homorganic nasal before plosives and affricates, and 
as m before other consonants. 

1.1 There are six nasal sounds in Kannada: [m], [mJ], [mn] fa], 
[nm], and [N]. Their phonetic descriptions respectively are bilabial, dental, 
retroflex, palatal, velar and blade-alveolar 

_ 12 [m], [s], fp) are separate phonemes. Many minimal pairs can 
be found to prove this. But, the following three words would suffice : /a:me/ 
[a:me]® ‘tortoise’, /a:ne/ [a:ne] ‘elephant’, and /atne/ [a:ne] ‘anna’, 

The other three are allophones of /n/. Because [mn] occurs only in 
two words, as the homorganic element of a cluster: /Jnaina/ (Jnainal 
‘Knowledge’, /Jna:pka/ [Jia:pka}* ‘memory’; [A] occurs only with homor- 
ganic plosives, [N] occurs only with homorganic affricates, and [n] occurs 
elsewhere, eg: /benki/ [benki] ‘fire’, /manga/ {manga} ‘monkey’, /hencu/, 
[heNtiu) ‘tiles’, /manJu/ [maNdéu] ‘snow'. For [nm] see sections 2.1 and 2.3. 

21 After having established the nasal phonemes of Kannada I now 
propose to discuss their distribution, Before that, a general statement of 





LI must gratefully acknowledge two orticles which have insplred me to write this 
(a) “The Nasal Phonemes of Sanekrit"—M. B. Exencav, Lang., Vol. 22, No, 2 
(b) “Affricates In Kannads speech"—T. N. Sexceawrarra, purticularly the para= 
graphs No. 2, 3, and 4 on p. 86, IL, 1954. 

@. bid. 1(b). 
a There are some deviations from the IPA system of transcription in thie paper. 
They tan be easily identified from the context. It should also be noted that the phonetic 
aseribiian ts foot semitele in regard to the ‘vowels This, however, does not alter the 


ar) (a) In this paper no distinction iz made between native and loan-words, as 
it would be immolevant in a descriptive statement. 
(6) Hereafterwards /J/ stands for a voleed blade-alvcolar affricate. 
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(a) Initially (except /n/); eg: /male/ [male] ‘rain’, /na:ku/ [na: ku) 


(b) intervocalically; eg:: /so:ne/ [so:ne] ‘drizzle’, /bene/ [bene] 
‘peg’, /a:me/ [a:me] ‘tortoise’. 

(c) with homorganiec plosives, and affricates; eg.: /tampu/ [tampu] 
‘coolness’, /henda/ [henda] ‘toddy’, /kantu/ [kantu] ‘instalment’; for the 
other allophones of /n/ see section 1.2, 

(d) -with other consonants; e-g., see sections 2.2, 2.3, 24 and 2.5. 

(e) im gémination: eg.: /amma/ [amma] ‘mother’, /anna; [anna] 
‘elder brother’, /bennu/ [bennu] ‘beck’. 

(f) but not finally. 
| 22 The phoneme /m/ occurs as the first element of clusters with I" 
/g/, /c/, id/, ft, fda, /t//d/, inf, fry, /l/, ivi, fai, /h/, e-., are 
/namkere/ [namkere] ‘our tank’, /nameuri/ [namguri] ‘our aim’, /tameca: 
kri/ [tamtéa: kri] ‘your duty’ , tamJe: bu/ [tamdze: bul’ your pocket’, /nimto: 
pi/ [nimto: pi] ‘your cap’, /nimdollu/ [{nimdollu/ ‘your paunch’, /tamtuttu: 
ri/ [tamtuttu:ri] ‘your bugle or horn’, /tamde/ [tamde] ‘Is it yours?’, 
/namna:ji/ [mamna:ji] ‘our dog’, etc., /namha: ge/ [namha:ge] ‘like us’. 

fm/ also occurs as the second element of clusters with /r/, /l/, /v/, 
/s/, /n/, etc, eg, are: /ni:rmane/ [fi:rmane] ‘bathroom’, /ka:lme:le/ 
[ita: ime: le] ‘on the Jeg’, (ha: vme:le/ [ha:vme-:le] ‘on the snake’, /basme:le/ 
[basme:le] ‘on the bus’, /ninma:tu/ [ninma:tu] ‘Your word’, ete, 

2.3 The phoneme /n/ occurs as = ope element of clusters with /k/, 
fas, /m/, /p/, /b/, Ms /s/, /h/, ete + /ninkivi/ [ninkivi] “Your 
ear’, / /ninganda/ [ninganda] ‘your hush th shenane? le/ [benme: ley” on the 
back’, /henpani/ [benpani] abil nis nbe:re/ [ni:nbe:re] ‘you too!’, 
/ni: eee ru/ [ii: ae ru] ‘who are:you?’ /ninsi:re/ (ninsi:re] ‘your sari’, 
/nanha:sge/ [nanhatsge] ‘my bed’ etc. 

Forms like [ninkivi] and [ninganda] sre not to be considered as con- 
tradicting the preceding statement about [fn] in 1.2, because these forms are 
to be analysed as haying juncture /-+- /, occurring between the /n/ and the 
stop, or as /nin-+kivi/ and /nin-+-ganda/ respectively. The contrast is only 
apparent, not real. 

/n/ occurs as the second element of clusters with /m/, /j/, /1/, etc., 
eg: /sumne/ [sumne] ‘simply’, /ba:jnalli/ [ba:jnalli] ‘in the mouth’, /ha: 
Ino: nu / [ha: Ino: nu] ‘milkman’, ete, 

24 ‘The phoneme /n/ occurs as the first element of clusters with /g/, 
Ve/, Ati, (m/s, /j/, ete, eg. are: (tangide/ [tangide] 'It Is cool’, /kancuccutte/ 








5, "This list and the lists to follow are, however, not exhaustive, 
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[Kantéuttsgutte] ‘it pricks the eye’, /mantinnu/ [mantinnuy] ‘eat mud!', 
/kanme: le/ [kanme: le] ‘on the eye’, /punja/ [punja] ‘good effect of a pre- 
vious good act’, etc. 

/n/ also occurs as the second element of clusters with only retroflex 
consonants like /{/, e.g.: /potna/ [potna] ‘packet’. 

2.6 /m/, /n/, /n/, occur in a cluster of three consonants also, pro- 
vided they are the first elements, and the second ¢lements are homorganic 
plosives or affricates. The following are some of the clusters that occur so: 

{a} /mb; mp/+/t/, /d/, /k/, A/, /l/,/m/, ete. eg. are: /nambta: 
ne/ (nambta:ne) ‘he believes’, /nambda/ [nambda] ‘he beli ea, , /nambke/ 
[nambke] ‘belief, /kambli/ [kambfi], ‘rug’, /namble/ [namble] ‘can I 
believe?’, Tkeinpenu: ti’ [kempmu: ti] ‘red face’, ete. 

(6) (/nt, md/ + /k/, /e/, /M/, /h/, ete, eg, are: /gundcendu/ 
[gundtsendu] ‘round ball’, /gantlu/ [eanthu] ‘throat’, /tondhasu/ [tondhasu] 
‘stray cow’, /tuntkaru/ [tuntkaru] ‘mischievous calf’, ete. 

(ec) /nt, nd/+-/k/, etc,, e.g: /tindkolli/ [tindkolli] ‘Let him eat for 











(@) /nk, ng/ (nk, Hg] + /t/, /b/, /d/, ete, eg, are: /mankbu: di/ 
[mankbu: di] ‘magical ash’, /nungta:ne/ [nungta:ne] ‘he swallows’, /nungda/ 
[nungda] ‘he swallowed’, etc. 

(2) /ne, nJ/ [Nts, Ndz] + /h/, /m/, ete, Ahoncha; ku, [hoNtsha: ku] 
‘to lie in ambush’, /heneme:le/ [heNtéme:le] ‘on the tiles’, etc. 

26 It might have been noticed, by the examples given above, that an 
interesting point emerges out of them: whenever we find clusters of the type 
described in sections 2.2, 2.3, 2.4, and 2.5, we may almost be certain that we 
are dealing with more than a single morpheme, the border between the mor- 
phemes being between the nasal phoneme and the followmg consonant, or 
between the homorganic cluster and the following consonant. I have said 
almost, because there are utterances like /camea/ [t&amtial] ‘spoon’, /¢carma// 
[tsarma] ‘skin’, /va:sne/ [va:sne] ‘smell’, ete. which are single morphemes; 
this is only one side of the question, for, we have utterances like /ninto: pi/ 
[ninto: pi] ‘your cap’, /ninge/ [ninge] ‘to you’, /nincendy,’ [niNtéendu] ‘your 
ball’, ete., which have two morphemes, the final /n/' of (/nin-/ having respec- 
tively become /n/, [n], and [N] owing to the following consonant. However, 
one can fruitfully look for a morphemic boundary in such cases,® 





6, Tam very grateful to Dr. Gordon BH. Famoancs for having gone through this 
paper and for having suggested many improvements. 





Bishwa Nath Prasap, Patna (Poona) 


The historical aspect of the process of cerebralization in the Indo-Aryan. 
languages and the influences at work have been thoroughly dealt with by 
Wacrennacet in his Altindische Grammatile | (Die cerebrale, paras 143-151, 
pp. 164-177) and by J. Buocw in his L’Indo-Aryen (pp. 53-59). I therefore 
directed my attention to a phonetic-phonological treatment and a study of 
the articulation based on word-palatograms.? While doing so, one of the 
most important points which struck me was the prosodic nature of the con- 
sonants of the retroflex series, because it was noticed that along with the 
variations in the articulation contact of the retroflex series the prosodies 
concerning them also showed considerable variations in the modern Indian 
Sanskritic languages like Hindi, Bhojpuri, ete.. In my thesis entitled A Phone- 
tic and Phonological Study of Bhojpuri (University of London, 1950), | called 
attention of the scholars to this important and interesting aspect by referring 
to the linguistic theory of prosodies as elucidated by Professor Firm in his 
“Sounds and Prosodies” (TPS., 1947, 127 ff). As a matter of fact the 
entire treatment of these sounds as we find it in Sanskrit grammar, e-.g., in 
the mules formulating the change of s to ¢ and ¢ to t when in contact with ¢ 
or a retroflex plosive and of the change of 1 to » when preceded by r or # in 
the same word is based on prosodies.2 It was therefore suggested that both 
for its diachronic and synchronic analysis the process of cerebralization might 
be profitably studied and interpreted in this new light for a clear under- 
standing of its linguistic implications. It is gratifying to note in this connec- 
tion that Dr, W. S. ALLEN subsequently presented an illuminating study of 
the prosodic processes of retroflexion in Sanskrit in his two learned articles 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies,* 


* The usual transiiterntion marks ¢, d, ¢ have been used im this article for the 
IPA symbols for the retroflex sounds and a has been used for the IPA A. 

L Also Toawm, “Cerebralization in Sindhi", JRAS, 1924, pp. 555-364 and “Gujarati 
Phonology”, JRAS, 1921. pp. 511-515. 

2. See Fors, "Word-Palatograms and Articulation”, BSOAS., Vol. XU, Parts 3 

3, Panini, Astidhyiyi, 84.1 and $44. Thus Sanskrit has praia ‘question’, bul 
prostum for questioning, atl ‘eighty’, but aston ‘eight’. 

4, W.S, Avtex, “Some Prosodic Aspecta of Retrofiexion and Aspiration in Sanskrit,” 
BSOAS, XII, 1951, pp. 939 f. and “Retrofiexion in Sanskrit: Prosodic Technique and its 
relevance to Comparative Statement", BSOAS, Vol, XVI, Part 3, 1954, pp. 556-585. 
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Iam here going to throw a hint on yet another aspect of retroflexion 
which may be termed as its ‘phonmesthetic’ aspect,5 and which may be found 
somewhat helpful in tracing the historical bearings and development of the 
Tetrofiex series in the modern Indian languages." 

The number of words with initial consonants of the retroflex series in 
modern North Indian Languages like Hindi, Nepali, Bhojpuri etc. is definitely 
less than those with the consonants of the other Vargas,’ as it appears from 
the dictionaries like the Hindi Sabda Sagar (Nagari Pracirini Sabha, 
Benares), Tunnen's Nepali Dictionary and the Word-Index in Gnierson’s 
Bihar Peasant Life. Amongst the consonants of the retroflex series them- 
selves, the aspirated forms th, dh and rh are less in use than the unaspirated 
forms t, d and ¢. The retroflex consonants sound harsh to the ears of the 
speakers of the languages referred to above. Their phonesthetic sense is well 
evidenced in the onomatopoetic words in their use. They have the likeness 
of the retroflex consonants in the rattling sounds and disturbing knocks, e.g, 


_ & See Frere, “The Usee and Distribution of certain English Sounds”, Engliah 
Studies, XV, 10, Feb, 1955, p. 12 and his Speech, pp, 49-61, 

6. Widely divergent views have been expressed by those dealing with the histari- 
theory haz been to treat the set of cerebral sounds as of Dravidian origin developing partly 
from @ tendency to harshen the pronuncistion of the dentals under the Dravidian influence 
and partly from the wholessle borrowings of a Inrge number of non-Aryan words in 
view John Bramns contended that the cerebrale are the real equivalents of the European 
t and d and that it is not these but the Indien dentale which have grown out of the 
cerebrals by the process of softening which the Aryan organs of speech have undergone 
owing to the climatic effects (see John Beames, A Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India, p. 235. See also Hoeaxce, Grammar of the Gaudian Langucges, 
pp. 8-10). Jesremson (Language, pp. 196-197) also pointe out that the cerebrols oxist in 
the Nordic languages und some sort of cerebrals must therefore belong to the originol 
sounds with the Indian retroflex sounds. See Cnarrexzt, ODBL., pp. 641-42 
| i, An exception may probably have to be made for Sindhi which shows special 
fondness for the cerebrals e.g. 

din ‘day’ din” 
das ‘ten’ duh 
dukh ‘trouble’ dukh* 
da:n ‘pitt’ Ga:n* 
dii:t ‘tooth’ dandh* 

For an appreciation of the position with regard to the Initial retroflex consonants in 
the modern North Indian languages it may be noted that the Vedic had very limited tue 
of the retrofiex consmants and had only one initial retraflex consonant ». Pali also had a 
very limited number of initial cerebrals. The Pali Lezicon by Rhys Davies and Srece has 
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khat-khat, khatar-khatar, in the harsh noise of a crow—{a:y-tity, or 
of a frog—tar-tar, in the unpleasant strokes and rapping sounds of a 
hammer, eg. tha:y- thd:y, thak- thak, thukur- thukur, in the belching 
and bellowing sound daka:r, in the angry and chiding words da‘t- dapat 
and in Joud burst of laughter thaha:ka:. 

Words « en oting unpleasant sensations and sounds of anything referring 


to violence, ° , awkwardness, perplexity and roughness are often ass0- 
elated with beteidlex sounds, €.p., 








katar- katar ‘the biting sounds generated by the friction of the 
teeth.’ 
ghat-ghat ‘noise in drinking some liquid, impatiently and in an 


unmannerly way.’ 

‘swallowing in a hurry big quantities of food with noise.’ 
‘crack.’ 

‘the breaking sound of wood. 

‘to do anything hurriedly.’ 

‘to talk gibberish." 


f ‘unpleasant noises.’ 


‘cracker.’ 

‘crash or explosion.’ 

‘a stumbling block.’ 

‘knock.’ 

in which the retroflex represents the thundering sound 
and the nasal represents the sound of a drum. 

Not that all the words having retrofiex sounds denote unpleasant 


things and sensations, but many words signifying something obnoxious and 
awkward are associated with retroflex sounds. For example, 





gay-bar ‘topsy-turvy’ har-bar ‘hurrying in 
bakhe?ra: ‘wrangling’ bakede:r ‘squint’ 
pure:T ‘look sat eves lara: yi: ‘battle’ 





saeryes ole tefiha: ‘quarrelsome’ 
thag ‘cheat’ lutera: ‘yobber" 
tais ‘stuffing’ ch" ‘throng’ 
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te: yh ‘crooked! da:h “jealousy” 
rand: ‘prostitute’ ra:r ‘a widow of bad 
character." 

da: yin ‘witch’ do:m ‘one of the untouch- 
able classes; notori- 
ous for their stealing 
habits.” 

What can be uglier than thath@ri: ‘human skeleton’, ko: rh ‘leprosy’, and 

what can be more offensive and obscene than jha:ra: ‘faeces evacuated’, la:7 

‘penis’ and pa:r ‘anus’.? 

Out of two or more synonyms, one having one or more retroflex conso- 
nant is invariably suggestive of a derogatory sense and is intentionally used 
to convey it when necessary, e.¢., 

ma: tha:, sir ‘head’, but mii:ri: or mii:r when diseust or sareastic sense 

is to be conveyed. 





Similarly: 
peeyr ‘leg’, ta: g or fagSri: 
gala:, gardan, ‘neck’, nare: ti: 
pe:{ ‘stomach’ dhi:rh ‘large belly’ or ‘pregnancy’, 
kes, bair ‘hair’ jhjd:ta: ‘scattered and ugly big hairs’. 


Such interesting correlations between the occurrence of retroflex 
sounds and the characteristic contexts of experience and situation in which 
they are used illustrate their phonssthetic function in Hindi, Bhoj.? ete.. 


This predominant phonzsthetic sense keeps the speaker's traditional 
interest and appreciation alive to the beauties of his songs and ballads which 
conform to the canons of poetic ‘excellences’ or ‘gunas’ as laid down by the 
Indian rhetoricians, according to which, the retroflex consonants are inappro- 
priate for sweetness (mddhurya) in poetry as they are harsh and not suited 
to the Pathetic (Karwpa), the Privative Erotic (Vipralambha Srigira) and 
the Quietistic (Santa) emotions (rasas). Not that the retroflex sounds are 
altogether despicable, but their beauties have also to be appreciated for their 
suggestiveness in the case of the property of Floridity (Gjaguwna) which is 
suited to the Disgustful (bibhatsa), Heroic (vira) and Furious (raudra) emo- 





8. The dims are probably the remnants of the stock to which the Romany Gypsies 
belonged. See Gnmesox'’s Introduction to Mrs. Guiresow’s “An English-Gipsy Index", 
p. 7 (Indian Antiquary, XV, 1886, p. 14). 
9, The etymology of the type of instances cited above deserve to be examinod, 
1h. Manmmata, Kapyepre kita, VII, 74-75, 


BY 
V, Racnavan, Medras 
1 


The peculiarities of the Sanskrit in which a class of Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts are written have frequently been remarked upon, studied In some 
detail and compared with Pali, Middle Indo-Aryan, ete, The series of these 
studies have culminated in the three volumes of Prof. Eoceeron!’ on what 
has been christened by him as Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (BHS). Among 
the several studies on aspects of this language are some papers of EncERTon 
himself who had been working on the subject for the past two decades, In 
his paper on the “Metre of the Saddharma-pundarike™ he said that this 
hybrid or mixed Sanskrit was based on a lost Pralcrit, the prote-canonical 
language of the Buddhists. In his paper on the Prakrit underlying BHS? 
which he wrote at about the same time as the paper previously mentioned, 
he clarifies this statement of his that the Pali of the canonical texts as well 
as the Sanskrit of these texts in question are originally recasts of an older 
Prakrit.* 





Buddhist Sanskrit would admit of a three-fold classification, (i) normal 
literary Sanskrit whose deviations from the Paninian norm were at a mini- 


mum, (ii) the class of writings in which deviations from the normal Sanskrit 
were numerous and varied, and (iii) a further class in which bizarre con- 
structions abounded and outlandish vocabulary appeared® If we draw a 
middle line, we may see on one side a style, grades of which strive more 
and more to approximate to the literary Sanskrit norm, and on the other a 


1, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, Vol. L Grammar; Vol, IL Dictionary; and Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Reader. Yale University, 1953, New Haven, U.S.A. 

2% Kuppuswami Sastri Commemoration Volurne, Madras, pp. 39-45. 

3. BSOAS, VIL, pp. 1935-37. 

4 In his detailed review-article on Edgerton’s BHS., J. Brough says (BSOAS, XVI, 
p. 388), more acceptably as it appears to ma, that “here seems to be no compelling reason 
for postulating a single Prakrit dinlect as the ‘original’ language; and i seems much more 
likely that the texts were handed down in diverging ways in different communities.” 
| a, The range end variety of the vagaries ute such that, while they can be recognised 
as a kind of Sanskrit, to deem them a language and lay down a grummar for them seem 
to be a elhoso, pace the monumental labours and achievement of Edgerton. 

ay 
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style, grades of which tend more and more to become mixed and even 
strange. In its most aberrated form this latter style would appear to be the 
result of the expansion of Buddhism in the trans-Indian territories, where 
the literary efforts of some non-Indian Buddhists should have contributed 
new constructions and words; indeed, we have evidences of such trans-Indian 
Sanskrit Buddhist works Similarly in the former style, the grades in which 
that style was more clearly recognisable as literary Sanskrit, it should bear 
close relationship to such writings in Sanskrit which display a grammatical 
a ge, judged from the Paninian standard Laying aside for the time 
being names like Pali, Middle Indo-Aryan and Proto-canonical Prakrit, if 
seu ticare Sis Gilad this Fact’ that in actual gealiicee, Sanskrit exhibited solecisms 
or colloquialisms and that writings bearing the stamp of popular origin and 
vegue could not escape colloquial lapses, lack of accord in gender and num- 
ber, declensional vagaries, unsettled usage of different kinds of present par- 

ies, confusion of dtmane-and porasmai padas, ete. we can see that the 
base of this mixed language is the spoken form and that it is not exclusively 
Buddhistic but common to the class of Brahmanical literature called the 
Epies. This mixed language or the Gatha dialect as it was once referred 
to is really popular or colloquial Sanskrit, It was also a fluid form whose 
lapses from the norm could not yet be reduced to any dialectal rules or 
uniformity. It was in this form of popular Sanskrit that the Epics were 
written, a fact which at one time led scholars to suppose that the Epics were 
recasts of Pali or Prakrit originals’? The Epic Sanskrit, as Wuvrenntrz says,* 
approaches more nearly to the language af the people, so that one may call 
it 2 more popular form of Sanskrit: and shows ‘solecisms such as are often 
committed by uneducated and inferior authors like the Purana composers? 
Burrow, who is the latest to write on it, says" that the popular character of 
the epics is evidenced by ther language. ‘This is Sanskrit definitely enough 
as opposed to the contemporary Middle Indo-Aryan, but it is a Sanskrit which 
continually violates the rules which Panini had laid down and which were 





(& Ev... Goiniga-vya #, Virmalabodha-pariprechi, ete. See F. W. Thomas, 
Indig ond its Exponzgion, Calcuttn University, p. 65, 

7. See Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp, 260-266, where he calls it dialectic 
Sanskrit: "... most of the grammatical Irregularities in the epic are mere dialectic varia- 
tions." Also Keilhorn, JRAS 1898, p. 18 who sald that these epic forms are more Pall 
than Sanskrit. On the untenability of the supposition that the epics were recnat from 
Pall originnls sce Keith, JRAS 1906, pp. 2-3. Jacobi also opined so ond added: “Pall 
and Ele language are two different developments.” 

& History of Indian Literature, English translation, I, p. 44. 

8. Tbid., p. 461. Some varieties of technical literature also exhibit such a style of 
Sanskrit. 

10. The Sanskrit Language, Faber & Faber, pp. 51-3, 
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always observed in the more orthodox literary circles,"". ..The recitation and 
transmission of the Epic legends was not the business of the Brahmans, but of 
the Siitas. ... It was natural that their language should be of a more popular 
nature than that of the educated classes par excellence, the Brahmans. At 
the same time it is interesting that all along in spite of the. competition of 
Prokrit, Sanskrit was cultivated in much wider circles than the priestly 
schools for whom Parini’s work wes intended.“ (italics mine)...the know- 
ledge of Sanskrit on the part of the epie reciters must have depended pri- 
marily on usage and not om formal instruction...." 


Epic Sanskrit has thus material worth study side by side with that of 
the Buddhist Sanskrit works. Further refinements of the epic texts have 
of course obliterated many of the ald forms which might help us in this study 
of popular Sanskrit, but even as they are, the epic texts do still have vestiges 
of their old diction, To take an example: In his paper on the Prakrit under- 
lying BHS, already referred to, Encemton said, (p. 50): “Again, all readers 
of Pali are very familiar with the common expression yena ... tena, “where 
(someone or something was), there (someone else went)’. In themselves, 
yena and tena are perfectly normal Sanskrit (as well as Pali) forms; but 
this use of them, I believe; is not known except in Pali and Buddhist Sensxrit 
though frequent there.” (italics mine). In the next sentence, Excerton called 
this a characteristic example of BHS. Sukumar Sew has also dealt with it 
in his Syntax of Buddhist Sanskrit. In ‘his recent BHS Grammar Encrrton 
notices this ‘yena -tena’ in art. 7.32 (p. 44) under CASE—Instrumental, and 
here he says, modifying his earlier affirmation that this usage “is not quite 
ioWD: in Sanskrit (at any rate epic)" and cites an instance from the 

irata. So also under yena in his BHS Dictionary, p. 4488, 


ask Scowe -tena’ construction is quite a common thing in Epic Sanskrit. 
It is significant in more ways than one to come across this, more than once, 
in the text of the Ramiyana, which, going by the concensus of opinion, has 
been brought very much close to the literary norm. The Raimiiyana can 
give us six passages with this yena-fena, the construction appearing ellipti- 
cally sometimes with only yena, and sometimes more fully with even a 











IL, reg rena ‘But the language of these others was no different 
Janguage, but only a less perfect one’ And H Oldenberg, Das Mahabharata: “At the 
time of the epics there had been types of Sanskrit of a higher and lesser degree of 


99 
See Jacobi, Das Ramayana, where he says that apart from the language of the 
Riser coo cis ant bots Gree ch laa oct Gaoskelé fn pit ached icles We may 
add that Pataiijali himself records that outside of the ordained and sacred acts, the Bois 
spoke colloquial forms: yarvanas tarvino nima psayo babhilvuh ete, 1 i, 1. 
43. Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, XVII (1928), p. 23. 
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double yena-tena. There are three instances in Book Il, one in IIT and two 
in VI, Ayodhya 33.16, Southern text has: 

gacchantam anugacchiimo yena gacchati raghavah | 

vanamn nagaram evastu yena gacchati raghavah | 
ibid. 52.11, 

jagmatur yena tau gangim sitaya sahe raghavau | 
In Aranya 31.19, Southern text, we have, 

yena yeno ca gacchanti raksasi bhayakarsitah | 

tena tena sma pasyanti ramam evagratah sthitam || 
100.31 of Yuddha reads: 

ubhau hi yen vrajatah tena tena Sarormayah | 

iirmayo yayuna viddhah jagmuh s&garayor ive || 
108.2 of Yuddha has the following: ™ 

yena yena ratho yiti tena tena pradhdvatl | (Southern text). 

The comparison of the above readings, found in the Southern text, 
with these in the North-Western recension and the Eastern text edited by 
Gornesto reveals significant facts: The first line in Southern text 11.33.16 
is represented by 07.36.18 and 11.33.18 in the N/W. and Eastern texts: these 
two texts between themselves read similarly and the line appears in an 
amended form without our wena-tena: 

ramam evanugacchamo kim no dérair dhanena vd | 
The second passage is represented in N.W. and Eastern texts by 1136.23 and 
1.33.23: 

vanam nagatam evastu yatra gacchati taghavah | 
where the restoration of yatra for the locative sense is a patent emendation, 
In the third case, however, the N.W. and Esstern texts preserve the old 
construction: 

jagmatur yera vai gaigam sitaya saha raghavau | 

N. W. 53.8 Gonnesto, 49.5, with slight change, gaigim vai. 

The case of the fourth is instructive, for the whole canto in which it 
occurs in the Southern text—the episode of Akampana making an advance 
report to Ravana of the destruction of Khara and his hosts—, is absent com- 
pletely from ‘the N.W. and Eastern texts: In the fifth case from the Yuddha- 











14, Hopkins quotes this in p, 385 of his Great Epic, 
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kana, the verse as it occurs in N.W. 78.66 omits one of the two fenas, balanc- 
ing thereby with the single yena, and substitutes it with yayub, though here 
too among the readings recorded, we have the Bha-reading preserving fena, 
tena; in Gonnesio also, VI.79.60, similar emendation oceurs but with babhuh 
instead of yeyuh. In the sixth instance, the double yena-tena occurs in both 
the N.W. text and Gommesto (87.21 in N.W. and 90.20 in Gonnesio). 

Now a consideration of the variants in the above passages in the three 
recensions shows that the Southern text is valuable for preserving better the 
older diction; also, it is interesting to note that a canto missing in the two 
recensions, and occuring only in the Southern and hence likely to be suspect, 
reveals archaic features. 

We may note also another similar passage in the Ramayana, V132.20, 
Southern text: 

nunam anyam maya jatim yaritam danam uttamam | 

yiham adyeha doc&mi bhirya sarvatither api || 
We are used in classical Sanskrit to time-specifying accusatives, but here is: 
an out of the way accusative in the place of the locative. The absence of this 
verse from the corresponding cantos in the North-Western and Eastern texts 
confirms our earlier observation about the comparatively better preservation 
of archaic passages in the Southern text. 

il 

Some instances of BHS vocabulary from the BHS Dictionary may now 

These words show different categories, Firstly come those ancient 
words of the common language which the new religion uses and specialises 
in a sense for its own forms, asa result of which these old words fall out 
of use in the communities outside this new religious movement. Examples 
of such Buddhistic words are Caitya, Sramana ete., which are quite common 
in non-Buddhistic significance in the older times. To cite an apt analogy 
from. Tamil, there are special terms and expressions which the Srivaisna- 
vas use and have come to be termed as their parlance or paribhiges; these 
were old words used in the whole Tamil community, and attested by inscrip- 
tions, but when the Srivaisnavas began making special use of them, the rest 
left them off. 

Some of the words of BHS are really old words of common usage and 
fo to the common stock of the vocabulary of the Vedic and Epic Inclia. 

_ In such cases when a new religious movement is forging ahead and 
building itself up into a certain distinctness, there is a natural tendency to 
introduce certain changes and adopt certain peculiarities or choose certain 
neglected or unfamiliar words and ideas and bring them to the fore, ‘There 








is an idiosyncratic conscious effort at using common words with certain 
innovations in prefixes and suffixes. One set of Buddhistic words is thus 

wmed by adding before normal Sanskrit words the wpasargas abhi, anu ar 
upa,-and adding af the end the ke-pratyaya; a-atems are adopted in forme 
having i-endings; variation is secured by fully using num where the present 
participle does not have it, and by. using words in their augmented forms: 
also ward-forming suffixes are extended analogically to more words than 
found to take those suffixes in ordinary Sanskrit usage: e.g. ertavin, arutdyin, 
éomitavin; and among derivatives from a-same root, adopting one not in 
vogue: -¢.g, samaya for samiti. 

We shall first see certain instances of BHS words from Edgerton's 
Dictionary which are found in Vedic and Epic usage, then certain others 
Which can be traced in special popular branches like Natya and Kima 
Sastra, next some words which can be seen in the Brahmanical schools of 

sophy like Vedinta and Yoga, and last, some for which usage in classical 
Sanskrit can also be cited. 

BAS Dict p. 576°. Sampugpita: in full bloom. Edgerton contrasts it 
with Puspita which alone is used according to the Sanekrit usage while the 
former is characteristic af BHS. Sampuspite seems to be handed down from 
Vedic times: Cf. Taittiriya Aranyaka, X_9: 

yatha vrksasya sampuspitasya dGrad gandho vati, 

In the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. Alinacven: 116.2, describing 
Pindu roaming in the forest on the eve of his fatal erotic mood, we read 
supuspitavane which has in the footnotes the reading Samputspita; the latter 
would appear to be the more idiomatic old usage and the su-prefixed form 
may easily be held to be suspect. 

It is clear that Mahayana Buddhalogical literature bears the impress 
of the Sanskrit [tihisas, It is noteworthy in this connection that some of the 
words and ideas that have been noticed in BHS are to be seen in the Epic 
also, To cite some examples: 

BHS Dict, p. 223", (Andrabdha) and p. 108" Arambha, in the sense 
of slaughter. Arambha in the sense of slaughter is known in Sanskrit, in 
addition to the form Alambha. In Ramfyana, Sundara, Ravana threatens 
1 that if she does not come round within two months, cooks will butcher 

her (@rabh) for his breakfast, The two forms érabh and dlabh seem to be 
doublets and as the latter became better known later, even where drabh 
occurred, it had been emended into dlabh, The Kimnbhakonam edition with 
Govindaraja's commentary and the Venkateswara Press edition with the 
fame commentary read this line: 


mama tvam prataraéairtham drabhante mahinase| (V, 22.9) 
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The MLL. Press edition carries the emended form dlabhante; the text with 
Tilaka commentary (Bombay), the N.W. text (17.15) and Gosxesio's edition 
(vol. IV, p. 252) carry a more drastic | lation of the whole line: 

sudah chetsyanti khandasah 
Here again the velue of the Southern text is seen. 

BHS Dict. p. 45°. Edgerton notes Nyagrodha-parimandala in the list 
of sAmudriki-lakganas. This is met with in the Ramayana in the description 
of Rima by Sita, (1147.34 M.LJ. Press edn.), the Matsya Purana and the 

BHS Dict. p. 529%. On Sebda-vedha and Sabda-vedhitva, Edgerton 
refers to Mahabharata, but not to Ramiiyans, where it forms part of the 
story; Dasaratha killing the hermit-boy by mistake, Ayodhya 63.01 (ML. 
Press edition) and to Raghuvarbéa following this (D173). 

Dict. p. 621: Hema-jila, Edgerton says that this is not noted 
ss a compound in Sanskrit. In the Rim&yana, however, this compound it- 
self. in the same sense, occurs in descriptive passages three times: MLJ., 
Press edn. V.6.36 describing éibikas—hemajélaparicchinnah; V.45.3 in the 
description of the chariot—hemajdlapariksiptaih; and WVL75.56 describing 
fighters in the army—hemajalacitabhujam. 

BHS Dict. p. 135; Upake (go): This is found in Epic usage in expres- 
sions like Puspopaga-phalopagah describing trees. Cf. Ramayana, Sundara, 
14.35 : 


ye kecit padapas tatra puspopagaphalopagah | 

BHS Dict. p. 1715. Kalatra: Edgerton says that it means in Sanskrit 
only wife “except once in Hargacarita.” In the larger sense also, of servants, 
family ete., it occurs in Sanskrit. One instance may be cited: When Hanu- 
man offers to take Sita on his back, she uses the word Kalatra only in the 
‘sense of person in one’s charge or to be protected by one: Kalatravati 
sandehah. Ramayana, V.3748 (ML.J, Press edn.). 

SHS Dict. pp. 18-19. Adhvan meaning Kala, Time. In the Yogasttras 
1V.12.13 and Vyasa’s Bhasya thereon, Adhvan is used in the sense of the 
three phases of time, past, present and future, from which the semantic shift 
to Time itself is quite understandable. 

BHS Dict. p, 445. Apardmrsta: Uninfected, Untarnished. In the 
same sense the Yogasitras use this word in their definition of Isvara: 

BHS Dict. p. 23%. Andvrtti(ka): Characterised by no return. The 
word in this sense is quite common in Vedanta literature from the earliest 
strata of it. 














SHS Dict. pp. 251-252. Tayi. It is said here that this is unquestiona 
a re-Sanskritisation of the Prakrit-Pali form of Tadrs (Tadi (a). Tayin) 
the suggestion on the basis of the Tibetan assumption that Tayin is from 
anskrit Triyin is also discounted. Its primary meaning is given as ‘such 
a one as the Buddha’ and from that the meaning, ‘Holy’, ‘Protector’ and 
50. OF, 
Now we have Vacaspati Misra describing Aksapada, the founder of 
Nyaya, as Tayin in his Tatparyapariguddhi : 
ha ijn: ai aisvaryadayine | 
sidkave igvigudabisiirs aksapadaya tdiyine | | 


The forms Tayo and Tayana appear to be original in Sanskrit in the sense 
of the ‘flourishing’ or ‘he, who or that which grows evermore or becomes 
profuse’, Sphitibhavati, and referring to superhuman and divine personali- 
ties. Panini gives the form Tdyana in that sense In 1.3.38—vrtti-sarga- 
tiyanesu kramah. The BHS Tityin may better be referred to this Sanskrit 
Tiyin. 

BHS Dict. pp. 494-295. Vibhejati, Vibhajya, Vibhdgiya, where Vi-bhaj 
and its derivatives are noticed in the sense of ‘detailed explanation’, This 
usage is not unknown in classic Sanskrit in the Sastra texts. Thus Vacaspati 
Mitra's Bhitnati-commentary on Safkara's Brahmasiitra-Bhisya is called 
Vibhaga and Vicaspati himself says in one of his introductory verses of the 
Bhamati: 

natva visuddhavijfifinam Sahkaram karundnidhim | 

bhasyam prasa bhiram tatpranitam vibhajyate || 
This meaning of analysis and explanation is also seen in the grammiatical 
technical term Pravibhiga; cf, Bhartphari, Vikyapadiva, IL316: 

sabdirthah pravibhajyante na ripad eva kevalit | 
See also my Bhoja’s Smigara Prakasa, I. p. M4. 

On p. 186, in art, 38.16 of his BHS Grammar, Enceston notes the gerund 
Vighétya, ‘having opened’ and says that Sanskrit knows only Vighatayati, 
and if long, only Udghdtayati. In his BHS Dict. p. 483, he notes Vighatayati 
and makes the same observation. 

Now ‘ghat with vi with elongation’ in the sense of “having opened’ does 
occur in Sanskrit, See Nitya Sastra V.12 (KM and Kasi editions): 

vighitya vai yayanikam, 

Dict, p, 70°, Avacera which Encrrron asserts is, despite a few rare 
Occurrences, a Buddhist word, occurs regularly in the compound Talivacara, 
the musician whose province is Tila and it occurs many times in the Ramé- 
yana and other later texts also. 
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BHS Dict, p. 176%. Kancanamayi bhiimi, the ‘golden region’ which 
lies in the north, This is evidently a reference to Uttara-Kurus to which 
Natya Sistra also refers. See Natya Sastra XX. 102, Kasi edn.: 

brdya sarva bhiimih Subhagandha kdjicani yasmat | 

Dict, p. 166. Kathdvastu. Cf. vastu in the sense of theme of a 
story, etc., is a very common word in Natya Sastra literature. 

BHS Dict, p. 377. Pratyalidha, This well-known pose ts described 
in Natya Sastra literature, Cf, Bharata’s Natya Sastra, XL.69, Kasi edn. 

BHS. Dict. p. 123. Utterakela. Encenron renders it as ‘further, higher 
art’ and adds, “No clue has been found as to precisely what is meant.” Its 
precise meaning will be clear if we turn to Vatsyavana's Kiama Sttras 
where the Uttarakalas are referred to. The Uttarakalis are four, form part 
af the Panealiki Catussasti, the 64 sexual arts codified by Paficala, the final 
four of this series being called Uttarakalés. See especially Jayamangala 
on Vatsyfyana, Liii15 end. 

BHS Dict: p. 317°, Patracchedaka. The note on this word shows that it 
cannot be explained merely on the basis of the BHS references, It is one of 
the sixty-four arts and is mentioned among accomplishments of fashionable 
gentlemen, It consists of the cutting of various designs on leaves as 4 means 
of whiling away time or engaging oneself when one is in company with 
friends and ladies; sometimes these cut-leaves carrying different kinds of 
significance are also sent by lovers as messages to their beloveds. See Kama 
Sitras Liiil5, 16 and Jayamangala thereon and Kama Siitras IILiv.4, 

patracchedyakriyayam ca svabhipriyasicakam mithunam asyé darsayet 





patracchedyani nimabhiprayakytini darsayet 
ete, Also Damodaragupta’s Kuftanimata, 74, where, this is mentioned as an 
accomplishment, and a person with pretensions to fashion and culture carry- 
ing the scissors used for this leaf cutting.” 

BHS Dict. p, 255°. Tulakita and p. 429° Manaliifa, in the sense of fraud 
committed by merchants in respect of weights and measures can be traced 
in Sanskrit Dharma Sastra literature under Vyavahira. See Yajhavalkya, 
Vyavahira, Sahasa, 240: 

t ! aide BTA = TLanam kiitalert. 

BHS Dict, p. 36%. Anusmryti; mindfulness. It is not known why 








fpcenTon says this is “virtually non-existent in Sanskrit,” It occurs twice 
in the Brahma Sitras themselves, 12.30 and 1.2.25, In the Mahabharata it 


| 15. See also my Gleanings from Somadeva's Yaéastiluka Campi, Journal of the 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, L il, p, 258; al p. 305. 
il 
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occurs In the name. of the well-known hymn Bhismanuemrti and its related 
forms Anusmerena, ete. occur freely in Bhakti-literature. 

Similarly Anusyiiti on the same page. In. this same form and also in 
the forms Anusyiita, Anusiiitates, it is commonly used, even NOW, in expo- 
sitions of Sistra-texts to refer to the continuity and internal connectk | 
tween one passage and another in the text. 

BHS Dict. p. 9% Abhiriipyo. Abhiriipa of course is found in San- 
skrit, For Abhiripya, Appaya Diksita's Varadarajastuva, sloka 14, (Vani 
Vilos Press edn.) may be seen: 

tad varnoyami bhavatah katham Gbhiriipyom | 

BHS Dict. pp. 64" and 111%, Asecanake. This is a’word in common 
use in Eyeons where the deities are praised, particularly Devi-hymus: eg 
mecakam dseconakam mithyadygtantamadhyabhagam te | 

(Navaratnamdla stotra, verse 9, Kavyamala Guochaka V.) 

BHS Dict. p. 315. Pancdngule. This suspicious mark with the spread- 
out palm is mentioned in Sanskrit literature. See Pratiminataka, Act. I, 
Pravesaka : 

saudhavarnakadattacandanapancarguld bhittayah 

orga Bina’'s description of the palace on the eve of Rajyasri's 














BHS Dict, 3 p. 437, Bron-daow, the Siiteack of Sarnath. The word 
diva or dopa, ores, is preserved in Sanskrit in the compound ‘forest-fire’, 
dévagni or davigni; Kalidasa uses it separately also in Raghuvaméa IL: 
Sees vieacdra daivam. 

} Dict. p, 215", Gocara in meaning no, 3, ‘sustenance’, ‘food’ and 
‘A ‘tage ‘where it is available’ may be compared with Gocara in classical 
Sanskrit in the sense of the cow’s pasturage. Cf Kirdtarjuniya, IV.10: 

uparatah pascimaritrigocarat 
describing cattle, 

SHS Dict. p. 216%. Gotra, meaning no, 2, ‘mine’. In classical Sanskrit 
Gotra is well-known as mountain; ‘mine’ is only its extension, It may be 
noted also that in the BHS passages cited for this meaning of ‘mine’, the 
meaning ‘mountain’ which has etymalogicsily basis, can equally apply. 

BHS Dict. p. 217°, Gopénosi is said to be “rare in Sanskrit” and “an 
ein: Buddhas wen: But see Machn's Sisupalavadha, II.49-: 

In the. description of mansions. 














ON TWO NEW INDO-ARYAN WORDS 
BY 
S, M. Katze, Poona 


1. Sanskrit *kaj-jeala-, *kad-dyota- ‘firefly, glow worm’ 


For the Sanskrit word kajjala- m. a cloud, n. lamp-black, two variants 
have been recorded by Mowrea-Wititiams in his Dictionary as kajjoola- ane 
kajvala-, However, it is an interesting fact thal for a firefly or glow worm 
Konkani preserves the word kéjjulo and Marathi ki@jud. The normal word 
for this in Sanskrit is khadyota- attested in the Chandogya Upanisad, on the 
basis of which another word khe-jyotis- is recorded in the Rajanighantu as 
quoted in Sabdakalpadruma. 

The Konkani form goes back to OLA "kaj-jrala-ka- which is paralleled 
by the form *kad-dyota-ka from which Marathi kajrd is derived. The use 
of kad, kim-, keu- as prior members of compounds marking the uselessness, 
badness or defectiveness of what follows appears, therefore, to have been a 
living element in the Middle and Modern Indo-Aryan languages as attested 
by the Konkani and Marathi forms for the glow. worn. 


2. Sanskrit kapala 


The Konkani word kav'lig@' indicates a medium or large-sized vessel 
usually made of copper or brass in which rice is cooked or water is boiled. 
While the Sanskrit word kapdla- ‘cup, jar, dish (used especially for the Puro- 
@S4a offering)’ and its compounds astikapd@la- ‘prepared or offered in eigh 
pans’, pdficakapala- ‘prepared in five cups or bowls’ do not survive In other 
TA lantunges the Kofkani form appeers to preserve am fsolated inherited 
form in its original meaning. ‘The suffix -(i) 97 in kavligd seems to parallel 
that found-in ittiod ‘a brick' <— Sk. fstakd for which Kannada dislects have 
ittigé. Konkani has borrowed here from Kannoeda as in other loan-words 
from Kannada such as vantigad < Kan. vantigt ‘subscription’, 

These two survivals of OTA usates in NIA languages, particularly the 
uncultivated dialects, indicates how rich the dialectal field is in capturing 
vocables which ultimately show the linguistic wealth of unrecorded OLA and 





L Cf Kan. ‘kearalige (a) Siva's alms-pot, a skull: (b) a kind of metal vessel of 
various dimensionea (My.)—recorded in Eirrret'y Eani-Eng. Dictionary. 


SINBALESE DICTIONARY 


An Effort in Modern Indo-Aryan Lexicography 


Julius de LANEnoLLE, Ceylon 


I. Introductory 


1. Sinhalese is admittedly the most developed and probably the most 
mixed of all the modern Indo-Aryan languages. It can claim to he unique 
in one or two other respects as ‘well. For one thing, it is eusily the first among 
the spoken languages of the Indo-Aryan group to develop literary activity; 
and, what is more, it has also preserved an unbroken succession of records 
spread over a period of two thousand years. It is to be noted, therefore, that 
in the Sinhalese language and its vast literature is found a very interesting 
field for. lexicographical research. The following is a brief account of a 
ploneering enterprise undertaken in that field, 








I. An Earlier Effort 


2. There are several ancient nighantus and practical dictionaries of 
Sinhalese, but the idea of compiling a comprehensive Sinhalese Dictionary 
an weenie ond historical lines was first mooted in 1884 by Dr Reinhold Rost, 
the eminent Orientalist and Librarian of the India Office. It was shortly after 
the first volume of the New Oxford English Dictionary was published that 
he wrote to the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on the subject. 
His letter addressed to Sir John F. Dickson, who was then President of the 
Society, was read at a General Mecting held on 4 October of that year. A 
fill discussion followed and a Committee of four members was appointed to 
take necessary steps in the matter, They indexed a few Sinhalese texts and 
prepared what was called a “Specimen Vocabulary”, taking Gundert’s Mala- 
yalam Dictionary for their model; but they achieved nothing worthy of note 
before the whole undertaking was eventually given up. This marked the 
first effort made by the Society, or by anybody at all, at least to lay the founda- 
tion of a systematic Sinhalese Dictionary, It could hardly be regarded as 
a bad failure, though, because time was then by no means ripe for a scientific 
undertaking of that kind, 
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3. But it stands to the lasting credit of the Society that its second 
effort was crowned with such unqualified success as can be seen from its 
magnificent performance in planning the present Sinhalese Dictionary on 
modern scientific lines and issuing six English and five Sinhalese parts before 
the whole organization was handed to the University College which later 
developed into the University of Ceylon. This second project too had a 
chequered career, and was not without near-failures. It nearly broke down 
twice—once under the Society, and once under the University itself. 


4 After a long period of inaction it was Sir Cecil Clementi who, as 
President of the Society, brought the matter to the forefront and gave it the 
practical shape which it took immediately after his departure from the Island. 
In the course of his farewell Presidential Address delivered on 7 October 
1925 he stressed the importance of campiling a Sinhalese Dictionary on his- 
torical and scientific principles after examining all essential facts of the 
language. He had clear-cut views of the subject and wanted the Dictionary 
to he so designed as to help not only a fuller understanding of the language 
but also the rapid growth of a modern literature. Accordingly, in 1926, the 
Society decided to undertake the compilation of a Sinhalese Dictionary the 
aim of which “should be to give an adequate account of the origin, meaning 
and history of every Sinhalese word, eld or new, found in imscriptions, in 
books, or in common speech.” 

IV. International Co-operation 

5. In 1925, when Sir Cecil Clementi gave his farewell address to the 
Society, the Government of Ceylon had already made arrangements for Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Geiger, of Munich, to pay a visit to this country in connection 
with his translation of the Calavarhsa, Sir Cecil, knowing as he did the 
importance of the co-operation of European scholars in the work connected 
with the proposed Sinhalese Dictionary, took the opportunity of making a 
special reference to that eminent scholar’s impending visit. He hoped, he 
said. that Professor Geiger would not be allowed to go away without giving 
the Society his views as to the Imes upon which the dictionary could best be 

6. Professor Geiger was eventually consulted. After a careful study 
of the Society’s proposal he submitted a Report, dated 3 February 1926, 
setting forth in brief outline what organization there should be and what 
form the dictionary itself should take. His recommendations, though very 
sound and generally acceptable to all schools of modern scholarship, somehow 
escaped the attention of the early Editors who in March 1927 started the 
work according to a plan of their own. 
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7. In the meantime, the Board of Studies in Comparative Philology, 
University of London, at a meeting held on 22 October 1926, had unanimously 


passed the following resolution: 


“This Board weleomes the project of producing a dictionary of 
the Sinhalese language on historical lines, and, in view of the important 
3s aes operate the comparative study of the Indo- 
Aryan languages, ventures to express the hope that the etymological 
portion of the said dictionary will be dealt with by scholars thoroughly 
versed in Comparative Philology.” 


After the work of the Dictionary had progressed for more than « year the 
Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists (Oxford 1928), at which 
the first Editor-in-Chief (Sir D. B. Jayatilaka) read a paper giving an account 
of the progress that had been made so far, passed a resolution urging the 
desirability of appointing a Consultative Committee of Comparative Philo- 
logists to advise the Editors. In pursuance of this resolution a London 
Committee was duly formed, to whom a set of specimen entries prepared by 
the Editors was submitted for report. After a careful examination of the 
entries the London Committee: sugeested a number of important and far- 
reaching improvements, which the authorities in Ceylon decided to adopt in 
full measure, But the London scholars declined to continue as official con- 
sullants under the circumstances then prevailing, and so took place the first 
erisis noted above. It then became evident that the personal direction of a 
competent scholar from abroad wes necessary; and, accordingly, Professor 
Geiger was invited to frame the general plan of the Dictionary in accordance 
with his Report of 1926. 








VY. Editorial Treatment 


8. For the purpose of collecting materials two specially designed forms 
were used at the beginning; but these were eventually given up, it being 
found unnecessary to make separate lists of words. With the arranping of 
words in alphabetical order, which brought tovether hundred: and thousands 
of cards bearing the same word or phrase, the third stage of the work was 
reached, This part of the scheme had made considerable progress when Pro- 
fessor Geiger was invited, He arrived in Ceylon accompanied by Mrs, Geiger 
in December 1931, and worked for more than three months examining the 
vast materials accumulated in the Dictionary Office. His investigations result- 
ed in the final plan of the Dictionary which, as can be seen from the scheme 
given below, consists in a mode of editorial treatment not only historical and 
etymological but also comparative and descriptive. It wes only after this 
plen was evolved that real editorial trestment was effectively started. For, 
it must be remembered that no svstematization of the: basic materials could 
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possibly be undertaken without first fixing the plan of the Dictionary. This 
systematizing process, with which the work entered upon its fourth stage of 
development, was soon found to be bristling with unforseen difficulties, espe- 
cially owing to the defective manner in which the collections had been 
handled by untrained workers. A good many of the voluntary helpers and 
almost all the competitors who: took part in a word-collecting competition 
were eventually found to have done their work most unmethodically and with 
no regard for aecuraty or precision, Even some members of the Office staff 
themselves had done no better, Despite these imperfections, Professor Geiger 
found the materials accumulated in the Dictionary Office quite ample for the 
purpose and the work done so far unmistakably helpful. The whole editorial 
work was ever since carried on under the able guidance of Professor Geiger 
who, at the invitation of the Managing Committee, consented to hold the posi- 
tion of Director on the Editorial Board. With him was throughout associated 
Professor Helmer Smith as consultant, and the present writer as the only 





VL Extra Work Done 


9; Sinhalese Texts, From the very outset the fact had to be taken 
into account that the printed Sinhalese classical texts, except a very few 
handled by really able scholars, were at thai time in a state of hopeless cor- 
ruption; so much soa, that it was found impossible to proceed with the work 
of the Dictionary without first bringing out standard editions of some at least 
of the most important ones. Sir D. B. Jayatilaka then decided to undertake 
the formidable task of collating a large number of ola Manuscripts and bring- 
ing out critical editions of several Sinhalese texts, from which to quote in the 
Dictionary. This work was done with the active co-operation of the whole 
Staff, but the books were printed at his own expense, The texts so issued 
were as follows :- 


Saddharmaratnavaliya (in full) .. 1,032 pp Royal 8vo 
Dhampiya Atuva Giitapadaya (in full) .. 280 pp, Demy 8vo 
Jitaka Ajuvi Giltspadaya (in part) y 244 pp. Demy 8vo 
Pansiyapanas Jataka Pota (in part) .. 202 pp. Royal 8vo 








Total .. 1,768 pp. 





10. Orthography. In view of the corrupt condition of a large number 
of other printed texts and the consequent confusion prevailing in respect of 
spelling, it was also found necessary, before proceeding far with editorial 
work, fo ascertain the principles of the traditional orthographic system that 
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had been consistently followed in oll Sinhalese writings right up to the 16th 
century, This proved by no means an easier task because nearly all the 
available ola Manuscripts of the ancient texts were mere. transcripts made 
after the vonfusion had set in. But this research too was entered upon in 
right earnest and, as a resull, not only the principles of the orthographic 
system but also its historical development were successfully traced. At Pro- 
fessor Geiger’s special request some results of these researches were pub- 
lished in 1934. And they have ever since been very helpful: in solving many 
a problem arising out of the corrupt texts, 


11. Granenar, Sir Cecil's parting advice (as reported in the Journal, 
CBRAS, xxx 78, p. 68) was that the preparation of an historical grammar of 
the Sinhalese language should be taken in hand after the dictionary had been 
compiled. He even cited two models to follow, namely, Whitney's Sanskrit 
Grammar and Brochet’s Historical French Grammar. But, as the editorial 
work of the Dictionary began to expand, it was soon found necessary to fix 
the grammatical relations of the language before further progress was made. 
Professor Geiger had therefore to undertake the preparation of a new Sinha- 
lese Grammar based on the notes which he had collected since the publica- 
tion of his earlier Grammar in 1900, The new Grammar so prepared was 


published in 1938. 

12. Glossary. Professor Geiger's Scientific Glossary of Sinhalese 
words, first published in 1897, was also revised and lesued in an enlarged edi- 
tion, mainly for the benefit of those scholars in other countries who took an 
active interest in researches connected with the Sinhalese Dictionary, 


13. Land and Revenue Terms. As has been aptly pointed out by Sir 
D. B. Jayatilaka in his Preface to the Dictionary (p, xi), there are still to be 
found hidden in temple libraries and in the possession of certain individuals a 
considerable variety of old documents, such as sonnas, tudapat, sittu ete., com- 
ing down from the time of Sinhalese kings and relating to grants of lands, 
transfers, mortgages, decisions of cases and other matters of a similar charac- 
ter. These Manuscripis often contain words of o technical nature which, 
though their exact meanings are no longer remembered, are yet of great eth- 
nological and linguistic-value. A fairly large collection of these records found 
in Government possession was examined and indexed by Sir D, B, Jayatilaka 
himself, who was thus able to add to the Dictionary a considerable number of 
most interesting words and phrases which would otherwise have gone un- 
noticed and unheard of, But when the time came for giving “an adequate 
account of the origin, meaning and history” of those words and phrases it was 
found well-nigh impossible to do so without first making a comprehensive 
study of the subjects themselves in which they were involved. This special 
research too had to be undertaken by a single worker who had to study for 
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that purpose no less than two thousand unpublished documents together with 
all modern authorities on the land tenure and revenue systems of ancient 


Vu. Scheme of Work 


14. The scheme of the dictionary work proper was one of gradual 
development, It necessarily represented a lengthy process and was some- 
what of a complex nature. The numerous operations involved in it could be 
resolved into ten stages, as follows :— 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


(g) 


(h) 
(i) 


q) 


Collecting words and phrases from books, inscriptions, common 
speech ete. on cards (specially designed lists having been given 
up at an early stage). 

Arranging cards in alphabetical order. 

Systematizing basic materials: (1) examining every individual 
card under a single word or phrase, referring it back to its ori- 
ginal source, and ascertaining the meaning it bears in that parti- 
cular context; (2) making exact copies of all the quotable pas- 
sages on the cards themselves; (3) separating those cards. that 
bear the same word into homonymic categories, (4) studyiyng the 
development of meaning under each homonym in historical 
order; (5) noting down in each ease the idiomatic uses and spe- 
Tracing the historical development of forms by means of fresh 
(1) Where there are doubtful readings in the printed books, 
verifying them with Manuseripts. (2) Writing rough articles, 
Revising rough articles with special attention to philological and 
Setting the articles in type and reading the first proofs. 
Consulting experts and incorporating their advice. 

teading the second proofs and checking the references and cross- 
Reading and passing page proofs. 


Vill. Criticisms 


15.. When the first part of the Dictionary was published in 1935, criti- 
cisms came from all quarters, representing all shades af opinion both modern 
and traditional, There was general satisfaction among scholars and nobody 


42 
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criticised the work adversely, not even those who proceeded to cavil at minor 
details. 

16, Time-lag. There was, however, considerable blame laid on the 
Editors and the Management for the seemingly inordinate delay involved in 
the work. That was mainly because the whole project was taken in hand 
with @ promise to finish it in five years. But the unforeseen difficulties expe- 
rienced by the Editors were not generally known at that time, nor were the 
unpredictable complications inherent in a scientific work of a purely pioneer- 
ing nature undertaken on a large scale. Some of these have already been 
briefly enumerated above under the heading “Extra Work Done” (paragraphs 
§-13). Since the plan of the Simhalese Dictionary is admittedly a very com- 
prehensive one, and somewhat similar to that of the New Oxford Dictionary, 
a comparison between the two ought to prove interesting, especially in res- 
pect of the time needed for such an undertaking. The Sinhalese Dictionary, 
when completed, is hardly expected to be of the same gigantic size as the 
Oxford Dictionary is; but it nevertheless comprises.a more complicated pro- 
cess. When the work of the Oxford Dictionary was first begun, the whole 
grammar of the English language had been scientifically and historically 
settled; nearly all the etymologizable words had been properly etymologized: 
and all English texts had been systematically and critically edited: whereas 
in the tase of Sinhalese practically every one of these essentials had to be 
done by the Editors themselves. When the Oxford Dictionary was first taken 
in hand, there were other standard dictionaries of the English language, such 
as Johnson's, Ogilyy’s and Webster's, all of which undoubtedly proved help- 
ful in the new undertaking. Asa matter of fact, the Oxford Dictionary was 
Started as an attempt “to complete the vocabulary of existing dictionaries and 
to supply. the historical information which they lacked", In the case of the 
Sinhalese Dictionary, it had no such earlier works to profit by, the existing 
practical dictionaries being of little avail, When the work of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary was organized, more than 800 voluntary readers offered their help, and 
this number eventually rose to 1,300. The Sinhalese Dictionary had only 
SC such volunteers to help in its work, and they read only one text each, As 
regards the time needed for the completion of a work of this nature, experi- 
ence has shown that it can never be estimated with any degree of certainty. 
Mr. Coleridge, the first Editor of the Oxford Dictionary, after the work took 
its formal shape and progressed for about two years, was confident enough to 
refer to his programme in the following terms: “TI believe that the scheme is 
now firmly established ..... and I confidently expect .... , that in about 
two years we shall be able to give our first number to the world, Indeed, 
were it not for the dilstoriness of many contributors, I should not hesitate to 
name an earlier period”. This was written on 30 Moy 1860. Coleridge died 
in April 1861, after which Dr Murray was appointed Editor. The first part 
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of the Dictionary, which Coleridge promised to publish in about 1862, was 
actually issued 22 years later, on 1 February 1884; that is to say, 26 years 


after the work was first started by the Philological Society. On 16 May 1884 
Murray said that “it might be posible... . - . to produce two parts in the 
year, and thus finish the whole in 11 years from next March". This estimate 
too proved incorrect. For, it was in 1928 that the last part of the Dictionary 
was issued, Le, 44 years from 1884 and 70 long years after the work was first 

17. A Misunderstending. Certain misgivings were expressed in the 
press when the Sinhalese-English version first appeared without any allusion 
to a Sinhalese-Sinhalese Dictionary. On this score there was some criticism, 
but that criticism was all based on the assumption that no decision had ever 
been made to isstie a Sinhalese-Sinhalese Dictionary for the benefit of the 
Sinhalese reading public. In point of fact, however, the very first decision 
taken by the authorities was to prepare both versions, though the publication 
af the English version was given priority, with a view to eliciting criticism 
from international scholars. Luter, after the Sinhalese version began to be 
issued, the Managing Committee decided to bring the two versions abreast of 
each other. 

18 Once the Sinhalese version was published, appreciations were not 
slow in coming—even from those who had expressed their misgivings in strong 
terms. The late Very Rev. Father S, G. Perera, S. J., who was one of ihe 
foremost critics of the Dictionary, was the first to review it in the local press 
(Ceylon Daily News, 10 September, 1937). His views, as representing those 
of an intelligent critic, may not be found amiss in this connection, The open 
ing para of his review was as follows: 

“The compilers of the Sinhalese Dictionary must be heartily 
congratulated on the production of this excellent Sinhalese edition, 
scientifically conceived and carefully edited with etymological explana- 
tions, and illustrated by examples taken from the whole range af 
Sinhalese literature. This is not only the firat Sinhalese Dictionary of 
its kind but also an epoch-making work which is destined to have an 
abiding influence on the literature of the future, Its ehief claim to our 
éxteem is that the editors have sought to give, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, the etymology and the various meanings of every word, That 
is admittedly a task bristling with difficulties and the present reviewer 
wishes to pay his tribute of praise to the penetration and perspicacity 
shown by the editors”. 

19. The review was a considerably exhaustive one, in the course of 
which the learned eritic referred not only to some of the good points, but 
also to many apparently bad ones, At the same time, however, he did not 
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omit to mention that whatever short-comings he came upon were of minor 
importance. His concluding remarks were significant: 


“Such trivial errors are inevitable in a work of this sort and | 
conclude, as I have begun, by warmly congratulating all concerned in 
the production of this Dictionary”. 


9), ‘In fairness to the Editors it must also be stated that even of such 
“trivial errors” many pointed out by Father Perera and several others could 
no longer be regarded as errors; in the light of the explanations offered by the 
Editors. But they never claimed their work to be without errors and omis- 
sions, In fact, there are many more serious ones than those the critics have 
pointed out, and it is hoped that all these will be duly corrected and supplied 
when the Dictionary comes to be revised. 


IX Under the: University 


51. The Dictionary, after it came under the aegis of the University, 
passed through the second crisis noted above (para, 3). As soon as the work 
was transferred to the University, the Editor made certain far-reaching sug- 
gestions with a view to making the Dictionary the nucleus of a research estab- 
hment within the framework of the University organization, but the Vice- 
Chancellor (Sir Ivor Jennings) was not prepared to accept any such proposals. 
Seemingly better counsel prevailed and the Dictionary was at once made part 
of the Sinhalese Department under the Faculty of Oriental Studies, when the 
Editor was obliged to resign. The University authorities, without so much as 
consulting the Government, then suspended the work of the Main Dictionary 
and started the compilation of what was called a Shorter Dictionary. With 
ihe Editor’s departure came. all European consultation also to an end. Alter 
more than six years’ work, one part of the Shorter Dictionary was issued. It 
was very adversely criticised in the press, and a question was raised in Parlia- 
ment demanding the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry to investigate 
into the suspension of the Main Dictionary and other relevant matters. 


29. The University Senate, in the meantime, decided to abandon the 
work of the Shorter Dictionary and to resume the Main Dictionary more or 
less on the same lines as were suggested by the quondam Editor just before 
he left. He then came back and re-organized the Dictionary Establishment in 
accordance with his original plan and started work from the point at which he 
had left it nearly seven years before.. During his absence nothing had been 
done on the main dictionary, As soon as he resumed the work he wrote to 
Sir Ralph Turner (London), Prof. Jules Bloch (Paris) and Prof. Helmer 
Smith (Uppsala)—Professor Geiger had meanwhile passed away—intimating 
them of his having undertaken the work for the second time and inviting 
their kind help as consultants. They readily agreed—nat officially, of course, 
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but as a matter of personal favour to the Editor. The whole Establishment 
ig now on a sound footing, and so far there are more than eight parts, both 
English and Sinhalese, ready for the printer. 


xX. Some Lessons From Experience 


| 23. The inner history of the Sinhalese Dictionary offers many 2 useful 
lesson to those who are bent on similar ventures in other Indian languages. 
So much so, that a brief recapitulation of some of the experiences in that 
direction can hardly be found amiss, It would appear that the wasteful ex- 
periment just referred to cost the University well over half a million rupees, 
quite apart from the deadly effect it had on the smooth progress of the Main 
Dictionary. The Vice-Chancellor was probably justified, under the circum- 
stances, in suspending the work of the Main Dictionary; but the Shorter Dic- 
tionary experiment should never have been tried without expert guidance, 
It would be interesting in this connection to note that a similar proposal was 
made at one stage to the Royal Asiatic Society also, but the Society simply 
‘rejected it out of hand. It was pointed out on that occasion that the money 
voted from public funds was not for a practical or shorter dictionary but for 
one the aim of which was “to give an adequate account of the origin, meaning, 
and history, of every Sinhalese word”. 


24. It will be seen from paragraph 8 above that, from the time the 
dictionary was first started up to the arrival of Prot, Geiger in Ceylon, a period 
of four years was spent more or less on speculative work a good part of which, 
latterly, either proved unnecessary or called for revision. Had there been 
expert planning from the very outset all this wastage of time and labour could 


25. As stuted above, the whole dictionary project was taken in hand 
with a promise to finish it in 5 years. This only shows that during the early 
stages everything was done without having a correct perspective of the under- 
taking. On this point one need hardly expatiate, especially in view of what 
has already been said in paragraph 16. 


2G, Itis perhaps true that there will always be extra work to do in con- 
nection with an undertaking of this nature. But the extent of such work 
should be properly controlled, in a well-planned scheme. In the case of the 
Sinhalese Dictionary it assumed abnormal proportions because there was 
confusion in the early planning, with the result that the whole burden of 
extra research had to be borne by Professor Geiger and the Editor. Each of 
the extra operations enumerated in paragraphs 10-13 had to be undertaken 
either by the one or the other all by himselfi—and that, in the midst of his 
normal editorial work. It need hardly be said that future dictionary-makers 
in Indian languages will do well to avoid such situations in their planning. 


BY 
J. Bunton-Pace, London 


0.0. The following observations are based on the speech of Mr. 
Bhsbendro Narzr, who during May and June 1955 was attached to the Sum- 
mer School of Linguistics held at the Decean College, Poona, as an informant 
for one of the classes of advanced students working in Field Methods of 
Descriptive Analysis. Mr. Nanzi (hereafter referred to us N.) is a native 
speaker of the language referred to in the LSI as ‘Bodo’ or ‘Plains Kachiri , 
here spelt Boro in accordance with the findings below. He is in his early 
twenties, and comes from the neighbourhood of Gauhati, Assam, where he 
works 2s a pleader’s clerk. I wish to thank him here for his willing co-opera- 
tion, and also the members of the class who worked with him under my direc-’ 
tion, particularly Mr. P. C. Baatractarya. Some of the results of the work 
of this class are presented here, and it is my great pleasure to offer them 
to Dr, Suniti Kumar CeATTERJ1 on this occasion. 


0.1. The period of time available for work with the informant did 
not allow a stidy of the Boro language sufficiently intensive to enable a 
detailed account of all its phonetic and phonological features to be presented 
here: it has therefore been decided to restrict the scope of the present study 
to an account of such phonetic, phonological and tonal data as appear relevant 
to a description of the syllable, particularly the monosyllable in disjunction. 
It mist be borne in mind that as these observations are based on the 
utterances of a single speaker they cannot be considered as necessarily 
havine any wider relevance; they are thus tentative, and are not to be inter- 
preted as a final treatment of the Boro language as a whole. 

0.2. N.-was familiar with a system of orthography in which a modifi- 
cation of the Assamese script is used, hereafter referred to as the Boro 
script, and somewhat less familiar with a Roman script in use by missionaries 
working in the Boro areas. Neither of these orthographies is sufficiently 
systematic to account for all the relevant data of the language as now record- 
ed, and the systematic transcription used here, which represents an analysis 








1. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 101 Part 2. [ must be remembered that the 
‘Bodo' materia! in that work, like thet in S. Exuce’s Outline Gromemor of the Kachitri 
(Bara) Lenytiage (Shillong, 1884) on which it was: largely based, is drawn from the 
dialect o! Darrang, which differs from that recorded here in several particulars. 
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of the data at the phonological level, dees not necessarily coincide with either 
the missionary script or any possible transliteration of the Boro script. This 
‘systematic’ transcription is given in italic type. 

It is regretted that, owing to the impossibility of procuring LP.A. 
founts in time for this publication, no close phonetic transcription of the 
examples can be given. Detailed description has been given, in general 
phonetic terms, of the phonetic realizations of the phonological units, which 
it is hoped will prove adequate; the systematic transcription is not to be 
interpreted as a phonetic representation. 


1.0, It has been found necessary to postulate the following phono- 
logical units for the analysis which follows: — 








TABLE 1 - 
Bilabial Denti- Palatal Velar Glottal and 
alveolar Pre-glottal 
Stop/Plosive pb td ke g 
Fricative iz h 
Nasal ™ n Rn 
Lateral I 
Rolled / tapped r 
Constricted w Vv 
VOWELS 
Close é tt 
Mid eso 
Open a 


1.00. It will be observed from the table above that a distinction has 
cot Sa age eens This distinction is based on 
Jogical rather than on phonetic criteria: only the six units tabulated 
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under ‘vowels’ can function as nuclei of syllables, and all other units are 
the phonetic data; in some cases; however—e.g., when dealing with what 
are phonetically successions of initial consonants—the phonetic and phono- 
logical interpretations will differ. 


11. The six vowel units i, ¢, a, o, 6, u are interpreted phonetically, 
with reference to tone and stress, as follows: — 


1.10. i and e represent close and mid unrounded front vowels res- 
pectively. i in Tone 1? syllables is very close, almost cardinal vowel No. 1; 
in Tone 2 syllables it represents a less close vowel, and in Tone 3 syllables 
5 vowel even more lowered from this, and somewhat retracted. A similar 
range of degrees of closure may be used in the description of e: almost 
cardinal yowel No. 2 in 1S, an opener variety in 25, and a varicty more 















open still, approaching cardinal yowel No, 4 but more retracted, in 3S. E.g., 
lsd cloth 
2hi he 
Sa be wet 
Ider increase 
icutser sugar-cane 


1100. In unstressed syllables it has been necessary to recognize only 
one front vowel, written i in an initial syllable which bears no tone-mark. 
This is interpreted phonetically with variations from a voiceless tense front 
vowel of very short duration toa yoiceless alveolo-palatal or palatal fricative, 
as in:— 

pi'sa son 
sitkla young girl 

111. o represents an open unrounded vowel, front in 15, almost 
cardinal yowel No, 4; in 35, almost cardinal vowel No. 5; and between 
these two in 25, Eg? 


‘he yes, what is it? 
*ha land 

7ha cut 

thaybay broken 
*haybay bought 


9 For « description of the tones and the system 


‘Tone 1 Syllable’ is abbreviated by 15, “Tone 2 Syllable’ by 25, “Tone 3 Syllable’ by 35. 
*% ‘Werbs are marked according to word- and not sylluble-tone; cf. Section 210, 
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1.110. In unstressed syllables in connected speech a may be inter- 
preted phonetically by an unrounded mid-central vowel, 


1.12, o is interpreted as a half-open back rounded yowel, between 
cardinal vowels 6 and 7, in 15 and 2S, and as an open back rounded vowel, 
almost cardinal vowel 5, in 3S. E.g., 





hor fen 
“hor 
- thor Ree down 


A closer variety of this has been observed in open syllables in final 
position, e.g,, *bo*ro Boro. 


A central off-glide was frequently recorded where o is followed by 
nor n. 


1.120. o is not represented by a special vowel-sign in the Boro script, 
but is assumed as the ‘inherent vowel’; and, in all cases of Assamese words 
in Bore which have been recorded in N.'s speech, is the Boro equivalent 
of the Assamese ‘inherent vowel’. 


L113. w& is interpreted as a fairly close back vowel, more or less un- 
rounded. In 1S it is tense, and somewhat more sdvanced than cardinal 
vowel 8; in 2S and 8S it is rather more lax and somewhat lowered, Eg., 


isur circling 
tsur who ? 
Jur iron 


1.130, In unstressed syllables it has been necessary to recognize only 
one back vowel, written u in an initial syllable which bears no tone-mark. 
This is interpreted phonetically with variations from a voiceless tense un- 
rounded back vowel of very short duration to a voiceless bilabial or labio- 
dental fricative, as in:— 


tuFtri front of face, muzzle 
leua. mist 
ku'ga bird’s beak 


These examples, as those in Section 1.100, are phonetically mono- 
syllables: Their phonological analysis as disyllables is supported by the Boro 
Script. 

1.14. o is here used to represent an unrounded vowel the range of 
which varies from half-close and back to close or half-close and central; its 

ange ® therefore overlaps “abypadl with that af o, ee with that of u, 








This range doés not appear to be correlated with tone; a correlation 

was, however, observed between the quality of o as the vowel-nucleus of a 
verbal particle with the quality of the vowel-nucleus of a preceding, syntacti- 
cally bound, verbal root. E.g, where the verbal root has a back vowel as 
its nucleus, as in*s— 

the *tayton let him live long 

tnu "herdoy it can be heard 

Zen Alabedey I am carrying 


the vowel e in the particles -teq and -dey is back in quality, whereas in the 
following examples, where the verbal root has a front vowel as its nucleus:— 


*he ttantey let him go 
*he lpauder he is coming 
“be 4lirden he is writing 


the vowel © of these particles is advanced to a central position. 


1°. The sixteen consonant-units postulated in Table 1, Section 10, 
represent a total of individual occurrences. with reference neither to combi- 
nation one with the other nor to syllabic place; as will be demonstrated 
later, the total number of potential commuting consonants in each place is 
limited (cf Sections 2.21, 2.23), The phonetic interpretation of these units 
is described below. 


1.20. p t k as word-initials are voiceless plosives, respectively bilabial, 
denti-alveolar and velar, accompanied by a feature which has been described 
es ‘aspiration’ The nature of this ‘aspiration’, however, varies according to 
the quality of the following vowel, and would be more precisely described 
as a complex voiceless friction homorganic partly with the consonant and 
partly with the vowel following. 


As syllable-initials in word-medial position p and k haye been 
frequently recorded without occlusion. In N.’s speech there appeared to be 
free variation betwéen articulations with and articulations without occlusion 
at all tempi of utterance, though with the non-occluded variants: occurring 
most frequently in the faster tempi. 


These units are not considered as syllable-finals, for which see the 
following section. 





@ Eg, in the UST, loo, cit. and elsewhere, This interpretation seems to be at leant 
partly implicit in the Boro script, which represents these unlts by those characters which 
are usually described us ‘aspirated consonants’ In terms of the Assamese script. No differ- 
ence hes been observed between words where these (usually tramecribed kh, th, ph) 
ore written and words where the ‘unaspirated consona ly transcribed k, f, p) 
are written (ez., In loanwords from Assamese), 
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1.200, b d g as syllable-initials represent bilabial, denti-alveclar and 
velar plosives® respectively, with voicing but without the complex ‘aspiration’- 
feature of p t k, 

As syllable-finals 6 and d may be written (the velar has not been 
recorded in final position), There is in such position no contrast between 
voiceless/voiced or between -aspirated/non-aspirated, and therefore this 
context requires only one bilabial and one denti-alveolar term; the phonetic 
features of these finals when in junction (cf. si! kreb *sub, smoke a cigarette, 
where the final -b is tense and voiceless, contra “an si! kreb *suba, I dont 
smoke, where the -b- of *suba is voiced and somewhat lax) have led to the 
selection of b and d rather than p and t; but this is entirely a matter of 
convenience, and is not to be interpreted as having any other significance, 
These symbols in this context, then, represent (a) voiceless unexploded 
stops before pause and before voiceless syllable-initials, and (b) voiced stops, 
unexploded before voiced consonantal syllable-initials, or voiced plosives 

1.21. s and = represent respectively voiceless and voiced fricative 
articulations ranging from alveolar to palstal; in some cases observed 
these were preceded by occlusion, thereby giving the acoustic impres- 
sion of affricales: No examples, however, were recorded where such 
affrieates were the only variants possible; in all cases investigated 
variation between affricated and non-affricated forms could occur, and 
nowhere was any instance recorded of lexical differentiation depending on 
contrast between these two varieties, From an investigation of the scatter of 
these forms it appears that s is most commonly interpreted as a fricative in 
all positions, z usually fricative before front vowels and, when not initial in 
the word, before back vowels also. When initial in a word 2 wus more 
frequently affricated before back vowels, In the junction context -Nz-, where 
N indicates a nasal consonant, only the affricate has been recorded. 

The place of articulation of s and = depends on the nature of the 
following vowel: before i and e both are alveulo-palatal, before o and u 
both are palato-alveolar, before a and o between palato-alveolar and alveolar, 
in all cases with tongue-tip down; in the initial context fricative plus r, 
both s and = are interpreted as alveolar. 

1.22, A represents a pulmonic effort whose resonance accords with that 
of a following vowel, without voice in 1S and 25; in 3S there is frequently 
some voicing.® 

5. Occasionally a laxly articulated variety of g is beard medially in the word. 


ta Ns pronunciation there was free variation between tense and lox varicties. 
6 ci. Sectlon 221. 
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123, m1» are interpreted as bilabial, denti-alveolar and velar nasals 
respectively, and all are voiced in all positions. 9 has not been recorded 
in initial position, These three units in contexts other than sentence-initial 
may be regarded as foci? of prosodies of nasulization whose relevance is 
initiated with a preceding vowel. 

1:24. | ls a voiced alveolar lateral without friction? whose resonance 
eccords with that of a following vowel. 

A palatalized variety of | has been observed in *go%ler ‘alligator’ 
(loanword from Assamese gheriyal?). 

1.25. + represents a voiced alveolar rolled or flapped sound, with two 
or more taps when initial or medial, usually with only one tap or fap when 
ihe second member of an initial complex or when final As a final in 15 
before pause, variation was recorded between [r-7] and [-t?]; for the 
prosodic nature of the glottal stop, cf Section 2.1. 

1.26. w and y represent velar and palatal constrictions correspond- 
ing to the vowels u and i, but of shorter duration and greater tenseness, 
[w] and [j] respectively. 

wand y have been used to represent the closing features of the so-called 
‘diphthongs’ aw, cy, ew, and ¢y; in all cases these agree with other consonants 
in their patterning, and it has not been found necessary to establish a 
phonological category of ‘diphthongs’, since these can in all cases be con- 
sidered as vowel plus consonant. 

13. Other phonetic features have been recorded which have not been 
specifically noted above; such as junction-forms between syllables and between 
words, and between either of these with pause. As no attempt is being made 
in this paper to delimit (he Boro word on forme] grounds the exponents of 
junction are not being considered here, except in so far as they are implicit 
in the processes used to set up phonological categories and to establish the 
categories of tone. 

2.0. A syllable may, of course be considered as a phonetic description 
or asa phonological abstraction; it is sometimes convenient to refer to both 
phonetic and phonological syllables in Boro. By ‘phonetic svilable’ is here 
meant an utterance with one nucleus bearing a point of high senority; by 





tion in Sanskrit’, BSOAS XII, 960-046, and ‘Retroflexion in Sanskrit: Prowdle Technique 
and ity Relevance to Comparative Stwtement, BSOAS XVI, 556-565, For on applica- 
tien of this in the deseription of a Tibeto-Burmun language, see my own "Two Studies 
in Gurungkira’, BSOAS XVII, p, 117. 

8. Slight friction with voicelecsness fins been observed in N's pronunciation of 


7. For ‘focus’, see W. S. Allen, ‘Some Prosodic Aspects of Retroflexion and Aspim- 
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ological syllable’ is understood a formulaic statement at an abstraction 
fic utterance, whose nature is defined more fully in the following sections. 
For example, the words analysed as consisting of two phonological syllables 
prise only one phonetic syllable, The following descriptions apply to the 
phenological syllable only unless the phonetic syllable is expressly mentioned, 


2.00. The syllable may be described in terms of placed and unplaced 
features.* Features considered as having no place are tone, intonation 
(pitch) and stress, and other prosodic features, as those of interverbal and 
intraverbal junctions, while place is assigned to components of the syllable 
initial, nucleus and final, 

21, Of the unplaced features, intonation and stress are more con- 
veniently considered as abstractions from units longer than the syllable, and 
are thus excluded in principle from this paper, although the results of a study 
of these are implicit in the tonal categories which have been set up. Similarly, 
the prosodies of junction are not considered here, vide Section 13. Tone, 
however, is (for non-verbs; cf. Section 2.10 below) more conveniently treated 
as a function of the syllable. 


By tone is meant the totality of the features associated with the utterance 
of the syllable as a whole but which have no assignable place, excluding 
intonation as a term of the sentence and excluding stress also. For the 
descriptions which follow the ‘syllable in isolation’ or one-word sentence has 
been selected for convenience, with reference to normal speaking style 
Sppropriate to unimpassioned statement or reply. The three tones postulated 
are numbered 1, 2 and 3 for convenience here, 

Tone 1 is characterized by ‘clear’ voiee, tenseness and shortness of 
the vowel nucleus, high pitch, and final glottalization. 

Tone 2. the tone of most frequent occurrence statistically, is also 

4aracterized by ‘clear’ voice. The vowel nucleus is less tense and of longer 
dhiration than that of Tone 1 syllables, and the pitch is middle or high-middle 
falling to low, ar mid-low, There is never a final glottal check. 


Tone 3 is characterized by either ‘breathy" voice or by creak. The vowel- 
nucleus tends to be lax, and may be lengthened. The pitch may be low- 
level, or, more frequently, falling fram mid-low to low or very low. When 
the-vowel-nucleus is not lengthened, a final consonant may be glottalized. 


The three tones are here distinguished by a superscript figure 1, 2 or 
3 before the syllable to which their relevance applies. Certain initial syllables 












9, ‘For ‘syllabic place’, see Eugénie J. A. Henderson, “Notes on the Syllable Struc- 
ture of Lushai’, BSOAS XI, 713 et seq. 
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in disyllabie words (which are those mentioned as phonetic monosyllables) 
carry no distinctive tone and are left unmarked. 

910. Such marks are applied, with the exception noted, to all syllables 
of non-verbs. Verbs are formally distinguished from non-verbs by being 
characterized by word-tone, rather than syllable-tone, whereby the verbal 
operator particles dey, fey, gan, man, bay etc., are considered as tonally 
neutral, and whose prosodic characteristics are predictable from those of the 
verb with which they are colligated.!4 These, therefore, need no tone-mark. 
Such unmarked syllables differ from the unmarked syllables of non-verbs by 
beinz non-initial, and hence no ambiguity can arise. 

22 Jt has been found possible to describe all Boro syllables in terms 
of the following placed features: — 

(a) One of 28 possible consonantal initials (Section 2.21). 

(b) One of 6 possible vowel nuclei. 

(c) Length of vowel (cf. Section 222). 

(d) One of 9 possible consonantal finals. 

(ec) The glottal stop (cf. Section 2230), 

Not less than two (ie., the first and second) not more than four of 
these places may be filled in any one syllable, and (c) and (e) are mutually 
exclusive. (a) is referred to as the ‘syllable-initial’, and such of {b) to 
(e) as occur are referred to collectively as the ‘syllable-final’. 

2.21. ‘The possible syllable-initials are the following:— 


SIMPLE Piosive p b td k g 
Fricative g f h 
Nasal ™m. mT q 
Liquid Lr 
‘Constricted Ww v 

Comriex Rhotacized pr br = tr dr aT 2 kr gr 
Lateralized bl dl kI gl 


Zero is also regarded as commuting within the system of initial 
No correlation has been observed between syllable-initial and fone, 
except possibly in the ease of h (cf. Section 1-22). 


10. For ‘colligation’, sce references in my “Two Studies in Gurungkure’, loc cit., 
p. 115 fn. 
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222) Any vowel (cf. Section 1.0) can appear as the nucleus of a sylla- 
ble. The relations between vowel-quality and tone have been discussed 
under the headings of the different vowels above. 

All vowels may be accompanied by length in syllables not closed by 
the glottal stop, and length has not been recorded in the few cases of sylla- 
bles closed by other stops. In the style of utterance being considered here 
these are restricted to 25 and certain 35, although in other conditions—e.z., 

non-final syllables—the nucleus of 15 may be lengihened in certain con- 
texts, e.g. of surprise or emphasis. 

223. The possible consonantal finals are :—}, d, m, n, 9, |, r, wand y. 
For 6 and d as finals, see Section 1.200; for w and y see Section 126, 

Final | appears to be restricted to loanwords, e.g. *pen@sol, from 
English ‘pencil’; *paPtu, from Urdii ‘falti’, ‘spare’. 

The other finals need ne comment 

2.230. The glottal stop is a phonetic feature restricted to 15 and 
some 35 in certain contexts only, and although it is valid to assign place to 
ii in syllable structure it is not necessary to consider it as commuting in 
the system of final alternances, since owing to its relation to tone and to its 
occurrence in sentence-final position only (Le., in junction with pause) it is 
to be considered as a prosodic rather than as a phonematic feature. Further- 
more, it can occupy a definite place after other consonant-finals, which other 

224. A table of the recorded syllable-finals, as defined in Section 2.2, 
is given below. 








TABLE 3 
i: e a: o: o u 
i? e? a’? ov o7 u? 
eb ab ob ub 
: ad ud 
im e:m aim o:im 0: m. u;m 
im’? em? am? em? om? um? 
iin ern aD e:n on un 
in? en? an? on? on? un? 
iy en ain a: 0: 1 et 
in? en? an? on? on? un? 
ir e:r air oir or u:r 
ir? er? ar? or? or? 
{a:]) (0:1) 
a: Ww o:w 
aw? ow? 
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Here the realization of length or glottal stop depends on the tone of 
the syllable of which the above expressions constitute the final, and there- 
fore, provided the tone is marked or otherwise implied, need not be signified 
in a phonological transcription. (Since, however, there are three tones, this 
principle in reverse—Le., that length be indicated and that tone be inferred 
therefrom—cannot apply.). We may, then, simplify the table above by 
writing, in the phonological transcription, as follows :— 


TABLE 4 








& fe 
a 
, 2 8 
ri 
° 
o 6 
ar 


tty 


S233 
83 
$233 


(al) (ol) 
uy 
ay 


22 





93. ‘The Boro script is cumbersome with regard to its indication of 
ithe tanes: this is effected partly by diacritics such as the virdima and wisarga 
signs, partly by a variation af symbol either initially or finally (eg., by. the 
use of the characters for the dental and retroflex series in the Assamese 
script, which are not distinguished in the utterance of Boro.). This cannot 
be illustrated here owing to the non-availability of the necessary founts; it 
is hoped that an account of the phonetic interpretation of the Boro script 
will be possible shortly, but this must of necessity be published elsewhere. 
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